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PREFACE. 



ilME main portion of the matter 
comprising this volume appeared 
originally in a series of articles 
contributed to the Newcastle " 
Weekly Chronicle. It is with the consent and 
approval of the proprietors of that journal, 
freely and cordially given, that Viator's " Im- 
pressions of America," with such additions 
and corrections as seemed to be necessary, 
are now reproduced in a collected form. 

While the papers were being printed week 
by week, the writer received suggestions from 
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many quarters that they should be gathered 
together in some such manner as has now 
been chosen. The favourable opinions which 
were expressed by too partial correspondents 
on both sides of the Atlantic induced him to 
prepare the present work. Certainly, if it 
had not been for the urgent and almost im- 
perative advice of friends on whose judgment 
and experience reliance was perhaps not im- 
properly placed, the first publication would 
have been the last. At any rate, it would 
never otherwise have occurred to him, con- 
sidering the multiplicity of books of a similar 
character, that the impressions he had formed 
of our American Cousins during a visit he 
paid to the United States in the spring and 
^ summer of 1882 deserved to be presented to 
the public in a more permanent shape than 
that which was given to them at the outset. 

Persons well acquainted with America, some 
of them natives of that country, and others 
long resident in it, have been good enough 
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to commend the general tone and tenor of 
the letters to the Weekly Chronule. The 
circumstance that many of the letters have 
been copied, in whole or in part, by news- 
papers in Canada and in the States, is 
perhaps some testimony to the interest and 
faithfulness of the descriptions they contained. 
It is only fair to observe, however, that the 
opinions advanced have not in all cases and 
on all questions been endorsed by friendly 
critics in the States. America is so wide a 
country, and American society is of so varied 
a complexion, that there is ample room for 
the most diversified opinions in regard to both. 
The writer simply claims the privilege of 
making his own appraisement of what he saw 
and heard. Although he has not pretended 
to give a philosophic estimate of our American 
Cousins, he yet ventures to hope that he 
has presented a fair and accurate picture of so 
much of American life and American man 
ners as came within his own observation. 
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The writer is greatly indebted to numerous 
friends for kind and valuable assistance 
during his visit to the New World, notably 
Mr. James Chariton of Chicago, Mr. William 
James of New York, Mr. W. J. Linton of New 
Haven, Mr. George Julian Harney of Boston, 
Mr. W. P. Copeland of Washington, and Mr. 
H. B. Witton of Hamilton, Ontario. Nor are 
his thanks less heartily due to Mr. Henry M. 
Rogers of Boston, for courteous help of 
various kinds. Last, but by no means least, 
he is under great obligation to his old friend. 
Major Jones, United States Consul at New- 
castle, who, however, as a loyal and dutiful 
citi2en of the Republic he has so long and 
so ably served, cannot be expected to entirely 
approve even of the mild criticisms and 
censures which have been hazarded here and 
there in the following pages. 

WILLIAM EDWIN ADAMS. 
Newcastle- ON -Tyne, August, 1883. 
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OUR AMERICAN COUSINS. 



CHAPTER I. 



COnNTHY— 00CIITE3V A. 

SO much liaa already been written about 
America that it might seem almost im- 
possible to say anything more that is 
cither new or interesting on the subject. 
No country, liowever, undergoes such 
rapid and marvellous changes. Where- 
fore it happens, that what may be truo of 
it one decade may he very unlike the truth the next. 
For instance, many o£ the descriptions which Dickens 
gave to the public in hia " American Notes," except in 
so Ear as they apply to sonic of the aspects of nature, 
are now totally inaccurate. And tvuu tKo : 
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oE nature, aa civilization spreatis further and further 
among the primeval forests or over the far-reacliiiig 
prairies, arc subject to the law of change. Again, the 
impressions of one observer may be quite different 
from those of another. Men have gone to America 
with prejudices against democratic institutions, and 
returned without them ; while an operation altogether 
the reverse of this has been produced in the ease 
of other wanderers. For my part, I have here put 
down, with all honesty of purpose, the thoughts and 
ideas that suggested themselves during a few weeks" 
sojourn among our friendly and hospitable cousins. 
But I ought to disclaim beforehand any right or 
authority to speak dogmatically about anything. All 
I wish to do is to place on record my own experiene&s 
of a great and free country, whether they coincide 
with those of anybody else or not. Let me add, too, 
that the statements I may make are applicable only to 
the limited area I have seen and traversed. The 
territory of America is so vast, and its climate and 
productions are so varied, that it is practically a world 
in itself — a world of wondrous interest and attraction 
for all who ever have studied, or who ever wish to 
study, the political and social progress of the human 
race. Hence it is that the facts which may present 
themselves in Maine or Michigan are necessarily 
different from those which confront the observer in 
Texas, Kansas, or California. If the matter here 
stated be borne in mind, no question need be raised as 
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to the accuracy oi the representations contaiuod iii 
these pages. 

Access to America is now so easy, pleasant, and 
expeditious, that one is surprised the journey thither 
is not oftener taken than it is. Tlie great steamship 
lines — the Cunard, the Inman, tho Guion, the Wliite 
Star—are marvels of successful management. Vessels 
belonging to these companies cross the Atlantic with 
all the regularity of railway trains. If the time of 
arrival canuot he fixed, that o£ departure ia always 
known weeks and months beforehand. Little more 
than a week is needed to embark at Queenstown and 
land iu New York. The speed of the principal 
steamers is such that an average of more than three 
hundred miles per day can he reckoned upon with 
tolerable certainty. Nor ia the safety of the pas- 
sengers less assured. Experience, indeed, almost goes 
to show that one of the safest places in the world 
is the saloon or state-room of an Atlantic steamer. 
Every possible attention, moreover, is paid to tho 
comfort and convenience of the voyagers. Those who 
are aot afflicted with that terrible malady, sea-sick- 
ness, may sleep as well in a state-room of the Gei-manio 
or tho Alaska, as in their own beds at home. The 
ventilation is so aihnirably managed that no one rLiea 
in tho morning with the impression of having passed 
the night in a closet or a cupboard. As to other 
aecommodation, one may be as comfortable on board a 
steamship crossing the Atlantic as in an hotel on 
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Broad way. or the Strand. The regular vessels which 
ply between Liverpool and New York, in fact, are 
vast floating hotels. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner are 
served with as much punctuality and profusion as in 
the best establishments on shore. For choiceness and 
variety, a White Star dinner is a genuine banquet. 
Soyer or Savarin would not be able to find fault with 
it. But higher pleasures than those of the table may 
be enjoyed on the bosom of the Atlantic. A well- 
stocked library is at the service of the passenger^. 
What can be more refreshing to the jaded mind than 
the companionship of a favourite author while re- 
clining on the deck of a noble steamer, " rocked in the 
cradle of the deep," and protected by an expansive 
awning from the rays of a July sun ? Amusements 
also are provided for such as care for them — quoits, 
draughts, cards, and chess. When the company is 
that way inclined, concerts and entertainments are 
improvised to while away the evening hours. Some- 
times there is rather more excitement than is good for 
the persons who participate in it. Reckless play at 
nap or poker occasionally takes place in the smoking- 
room. It is in the smoking-room, too, that pools are 
made on the running of the ship. I have seen as 
much as £7D won in this way by the lucky owner of 
the winning number. Sums as large are lost in 
frivolous games. So it has happened that foolish 
passengers have landed in England or America with- 
out material resources till they could tender their 
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leUers oi' credit." But it is, afttr all, only a narrow 
iDinority that comport themselves in this fashion. , 
Discomfort, of course, cornea to g;ambler3 and quiet i 
folks alike when storms arise. Still, there is little real 1 
danger on a well-appointed Atlantic steamer except 
from fogs when icebergs are about. Everybody ia 
anxious at such times, the officers of the ship most of ] 
all.-f- Wliile on the outward voyage, we saw many 
beautiful icebergs, fantastic in shape and indescribable 
in colour ; some of them, however, rather too close to ] 
he pleasant, especially as we were sailing through a 
fog off the banks of Newfoundland. But on the 
return voyage our course was out in the Gulf Stream, 
where the water was as warm aa the atmosphere, aad j 
where the heat was so intense that ladies came e 
fainting away on deck. Objects of interest, apart I 
from icebergs, may be seen every day on the ocean, j 
Now it is a distant sail, anon it is a shoal of porpoises, I 
occasionally it is a shark or a whale ; hut sea birds — \ 
the graceful gull or the awift-flying stormy petrel — I 

• It may be as well to givo a word nf caution liere. Among 
pi:r3r)n3 on bonril one of the stcniimni in ivLich I crosBoil tha Atlatitia J 
n-ss a i^ntlpniaii who ivaa nearly always at tlio cai'il-table. A feliow- 
pasacnger, himself ao anient poker- play or, wlio had some aiispii.'iona of " 
the man, toM mo afterwarils that ho ha'l actually confcsBcd to iiijo 
that lie Tnado gainhliiig on tbo high acas part of hia summer bnsiness, | 
Of eoiirBB tho canl-sharppr was ti-avelliiig under an assnmed name. 

+ A writer in Harpnr's Miigazine haa suggested the appointli 
of a committee of eiparjonccd ecamen to rejioitDn the beat routes front I 
Europe to Amerira, so as to avoid those tivo great dangers oF Atlad 
steam navigation — fog and ice. 
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are with you every day of the summer voyage. Alto- 
gether, I know of nothing more charming, or -withal 
more healthful, than a voyage in good weather across 
the Atlantic. 
v There is no country in the world, except his own, 
through which an Englishman will find it pleasanter 
to travel than America. He is so kindly received, so 
hospitably entertained, I may say so affectionately 
treated, that he naturally feels as much at home as if 
he were in England. Our cousins across the broad 
Atlantic, indeed, scarcely regard an Englishman as a 
stranger at all. They certainly do not behave towards 
him as if. he were one. England is called the " old 
country," the " mother country," but never a foreign 
country. And the respect paid to the old land is 
extended to the travellers who come from it. Every 
courtesy and attention are given to him. He is told 
to make himself, and is made to feel himself, perfectly 
at home. If the visitor does not have a good time of 
it, or, to put it more emphatically, a " high old time " 
of it, it must be mainly his own fault. 

All that is necessary to ensure the comfort and 
enjoyment of an English visitor in America is that 
he should have a letter of introduction to a citizen of 
New York or Boston. That single introduction, if 
my experience is a fair test of the experience of 
others, will be a passport to every city of importance 
and every place of interest in the United States. 
The Americans have a pleasant custom, as one of 
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them explained to me, ci£ "passing their frieuiia on." 
It is this custom wliich makes a tour in America so 
entirely agreeable. What happens to the traveller is 
usually this : He presents his letter of introduction to 
the merchant, or tradesman, or other citizen, say, of , 
New York. The recipient o£ the letter reads it, holds 
out his hand, and cordially addressea the visitor — 
" Mr. Johnson, I am pleased to see you, sir. Sit right 
down. Anything I can do to make your sojourn hero 
pleasant and profitable I shall be delighted to do. 
This is my office : make it your headquarters. Come 
right in whenever you have a mind to. There is a 
desk : you will perhaj^M want to answer your letters. 
If you require anj-thing, ask for it right away." 
Questions are then put as to the voyage across the 
Atlantic, the lino of steamers in which it was taken, 
what the visitor thinks of the country so far as he 
has seen of it, how long he intentls to stay, and 
whether he has or has not a programme of his tour. 
It ia ascertained in the course of this conversation 
that the visitor is interested in particular objects, and 
a point is afterwards made of showing them to him. 
But before the places or institutions which he moat 
wishes to see are visited, tlie traveller i.s usually taken 
for a drive round the city and its suburbs. Americans 
are proud of their country and of their cities, and 
naturally take a pride in showing all they have to 
a stranger. During that drive around, the traveller 
sees the parks, avenues, boulevards, and public build- 
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• 

ings. Tlien he is shown the various objects of most 
interest or importance in detail. He is taken to the 
City Hall, and introduced to the Mayor ; to the State 
House, and introduced to the Governor ; to the Public 
Library, and introduced to the Chief Librarian. All 
these gentlemen offer courtesies and assistance, supply 
him with information, and present him with docu- 
ments that may be useful when he returns home. 
Afterwards, he is taken to the fire department, to the 
college, to the museum, to the exchange, or to any 
other place of which he may have heard, or which he 
may express a desire to inspect. Meantime, his con- 
ductor invites him to his club to lunch or dinner, if he 
has not already obtained his consent to spend the time 
at his disposal as a guest in the conductor's own 
house. When the time for the visitor's departure 
arrives, he is furnished with introductions to gentle- 
men in Philadelphia, or Washington, or Chicago, or 
any other city he may have determined to visit. 
There the same process is repeated — " Mr. Johnson, I 
am happy to see you, sir. I hope you will have a 
good time. Anything I can do to make your visit 
agreeable," etc. And so the traveller is passed on 
from friend to friend, each emulating the other in 
kindly attentions, until, loaded with presents, and 
overwhelmed with the evidences of good feeling he 
has everywhere experienced, he returns home with 
the very highest opinion of the cordiality and affection 
of the American people. 
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If the visitor should happen to he a piiblic character 
or a petsou of distinction, stilt higher attentions are 
bestowed upon him. Dinners, entertainments, and 
receptions arc got up in every city he passes throngL, 
Also, as a matter of course, he becomes the guest of the 
Mayor of the city or the Governor of the State, Tlie 
Century Club, the Lotus Club, the Papyrus Club, and 
all the other clubs in the country, are thrown open 
to receive him. Ho is, in fact, a welcomed and 
honoured guest in the varied societies which abound 
in the States. Even Oscar Wilde was entertained as 
if ho had been a representative Englbhman. Nor is 
it social courtesies only that are accorded to distin- 
guished citizens of the old land. As a rule, they are 
offered more than they can accept. But there are 
some attentions that the modest and retiring traveller 
would perhaps rather avoid. Every morning the local 
paper chronicles the fact that an eminent personaga 
has arrived in the city, that he is the guest of a 
prominent citizen or staying at a particular hotel, 
that he purposes visiting this or that institution 
before he leaves the city, and that he intends to 
depart nest day for a further stage of his journey. 
A biography of the visitor, accompanied by a per- 
sonal description, frequently follows these particulars. 
Thenceforward a reporter is detailed to attend upon 
him as long as he remains within the radius of the 
local journal's circulation. If his opinion is thought 
to be worth recording, he is invited to express his 
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views on the subjects of the day — the Irish Question, 
the Extradition Question, the policy of Free Trade. 
It is a custom of American newspapers to elicit from 
everybody anything that may be deemed of interest 
to the public. And it is ih pursuance of this custom 
that strangers are interviewed on matters they are 
supposed to know something about. The duty of the 
interviewer is generally so courteously discharged that 
nobody resents the intrusion, however much he would 
prefer to be left alone. But, after all, the publicity 
accorded to the movements of the eminent visitor is 
nothing more than the American mode of testifying to 
his importance and his distinction. Whatever is done 
by our cousins in this way, or any way, is so kindly 
meant and so pleasantly performed, that the traveller 
in the States leaves the country with a grateful im- 
pression of its people €ind a tolerant opinion of its 
customs. 





glER80NS in humility are among the earliest 
fruits of foreign travel. One soon learns 
that the world is a little bigger than it 
appeared at home, that the people who inhahit it have 
customs and ideas equal to ours, and that our own 
little corner of the earth is a mighty small fragment 
indeed. The way in which one's vanity is corrected 
in America is this — The Englishman is soon detected 
there, owing to the existence of many points of differ- 
ence between him and the natives of the country. 
His speech is different, his manners are different, 
hia general appearance is different. He says "I 
think," instead of " I gncs? " — " Yes, of course," 
instead of " Wliy, cert'nly " — " I met our friend 
Johnson in Broadway," instead of "I struck our 
friend Johnson," etc. While the Englishman smokes 
a pipe and carries a snuff-box, the American smokes 
cigars and chews toKicco. Again, tho Englishman, 
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as a rule, wears all the hair round his face, while 
the American, as a rule, shaves all off except his 
moustache. It is these and other variations in aspect 
and habit that cause the English traveller to be 
easily distinguished from his American cousin. 

When the discovery has been made, the casual 
acquaintance on the steamboat, in the railway train, 
or among the loungers in the vast lobby of a Trans- 
atlantic hotel, very soon inquires from what part of 
England the stranger hails. I was always in these 
circumstances proud to answer that I had the pleasure 
to belong to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, expecting, of 
course, that the name was sufficiently historic and 
renowned to indicate its geographical position. It 
was often a little confusing, not to say amusing, 
to be then asked to explain on what part of the old 
island the old place was located. Some had hardly 
heard of it before, others thought it might be in 
Scotland or in Wales, almost all had a vague notion 
that it was connected in some way or other with coals. 
But one soon gets reconciled to the fact that New- 
castle, ancient and famous as it is, is still, unlike its 
coals and its grindstones, not known all over the 
world. And, after all, the unacquaintance of Ameri- 
cans with the situation of English cities is not more 
remarkable than that of Englishmen with the rank 
and importance of the great centres of population in 
the States. 

It is in the course of this interchange of informa- 
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tion about the two countries that one cornea to see 
that the education of the American youth in matters 
oE English history has been somewliat neglected. The 
history of the world, as the average American under- 
stands it, appears to have begun with the Declaration 
of Independence. All beyond that ia not so much 
history as mystery — not so much civilization as 
barbarism. Here again, however, we have our de- 
ficiencies, since the average Englishman has the 
vaguest possible notions of the wealth, extent, and 
resources of the American Republic Was it not 
Cobden who said that our scholars, who knew all 
about a peddling httle stream in Greece that was 
hardly bi{,' enough to aupply watur fur a week's 
washing, knew notliing whatever of the vast length 
and breadth of the great father of waters, the Mis- 
sissippi t If, therefore, there is room for a more 
thorough education in the one country, there is also 
quite as much room in the other. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes the English i- 
visitor to America id the newness of almost every- 
thing he meets with. If we travel on the Continent, 
we see cities as ancient and edifices as venerable as 
any we have in our OT,vn country. But if we set foot 
in America, we see httle but what is modern. We can 
(race the oldest of our buildings back for hundreds of 
years ; but nearly all the finest structures of America 
are the growth of the present century. Those cities 
of the New World which arc the most wonderful are 
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those which have been created within the lifetime of 
people now living. 

It is not, however, the products of man's energy 
that alone strikes the Englishman as new and strange 
— ^newer and stranger than the objects one sees in 
travelling among people who speak a different lan- 
guage from our own. Many of the trees are different ; 
most of the wild flowers are different ; nearly all the 
birds that flit past us, with the exception of our old 
friend the sparrow, are different. 

The American forest in autumn is said to be one of 
the most gorgeous sights in nature. The forests are 
beautiful in spring too ; but I must confess that I was 
disappointed with the general size and outline of the 
trees in the States through which I passed. There 
are, of course, in California trees that are the wonder 
of the world ; but the oaks and elms in many parts of 
New England, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York are much inferior to those in 
England.* The elms of New Haven, which are 
famous all over the American continent, will not, I 
think, compare with the trees of the same species 
which adorn the parks and avenues of our old 

* My friond, Mr. James Charlton of Chicago, writing to mo while 
the articles of which this book is mainly composed were still appearing 
in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle^ took a slight exception to what I 
had said about the American trees. ** You guarded yourself so well in 
your preliminary statement," ho wrote, " that no fault can be found 
with you for any partial description. Even if you had not guarded 
yourself, there would have been so far few things requiring correction. 
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familiea here. Nor did I see anywhere else such 
majestic oaks or beeches as may be seen even in 
our Northern Counties — notably at Aluwick or at 
Rokeby. Whether on account of the clunate or the 
SOU, the trees of America seem to both grow and 
decay more rapidly then they do in Elngland. It is a 
singular fact, new to many Americans to whom I 
talked, that we can cultivate a far greater variety of 
shrubs and forest trees in this little island of ours 
than our cousins can cultivate in that vast continent 
of theirs. While we have acclimatised the Virginia 
creeper, they have failed to introduce the Englisli ivy. 
I was warned, while in Connecticut, against touching 
a creeper which ia there called ivy, and which beara 
some resemblance to our own " rare old plant." This 
creeper, which grows abundantly on the roadsides, is 
so poisonous that susceptible persons are injuriously 
affected even by the wind which blows over it. 

With few exceptions, the wild flowers of America 
are quite unknown on this side of the Atlantic. The 
names they bear, nevertheless, are similar to those of 
wild flowers at home. This is said to have arisen 
from the circumstance that the early settlers, seeing a 

One of these would hare been jour refoieuce to oiii' trees. If you Imd 
been iu the regioD of the SagLuaw, Michlgau, or in the timber rogious 
of Noitheru Miuhigan, Lake Supcriar, nuii the Upper Ottawa, you 
would have been perfectly BatUfied with the size and chajacter of onr 
trees. Had you viai ted Ottawa, the cajiital of Canada, you would hara 
seen, perhaps, the finest timber on tlie continent inanipnliited at tlio 
Chaudiere Falls there." 
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plant which had some sort of resemblance to one they 
had left behind, gave it the same name. The like 
thing has happened in the case of one of the best 
known of the American birds. Because a certain kind 
of thrush happened to be adorned with red feathers on 
its breast, the early settlers called it the robin, though 
it has nothing else in common with our English 
favourite. 

Generally speaking, the American birds are less 
glorious in song, but more gorgeous in plumage, than 
our own. The blue bird is a lovely object : so is the 
oriole. As for the humming bird, it resembles a 
brilliant insect more than a bird at all. The cat bird 
derives its name from the fact that its cry is very like 
that of the domestic animal, while the mocking bird is 
so called because it imitates with marvellous exacti- 
tude the song of every other member of the feathered 
tribe. 

It is, however, the sparrow that one sees oftenest in 
and around the cities of the North and West. There 
he is Q;S much at home as in his native land. Though 
it is only a moderate number of years since his 
ancestors were introduced into Boston and New York, 
he has thriven and multiplied to such an extent that 
he flourishes over half the continent. But there has 
risen up against him of late a strange feeling of 
hostility. It is alleged to his discredit that he has 
not only driven away the native birds, but failed to 
discharge the duty he contracted to perform — the duty, 
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that \si, of ridding the country of troublesome insects. 
As far west aa Chicago, leading articles have been 
published in newspapers in denunciation of the pug- 
nadous Britisher. The cry has been raised, not merely 
of America for the Americans, but of America for 
American birds. Before long we may hear of peti- 
tions to Congress for the expulsion of the impudent 
intnider. But the intruder in question is happily 
unconscious of the animosity he has excited. Nor is 
he likely to be in any way disturbed by popular 
clamour so long as the pleasant custom continues of 
providing liim with free quarters ; for Uncle Toby 
and his numerous family* will be pleased to learn 
that bird boxes may be seen in all parts of America — 
fixed in trees, erected on poles, or placed in nooks and 
corners of the houses. 

The difference in the aspect of things to which I 
have aJIuded applies also to the appearance of the 
streets, and even of the landscape. 

American cities for the most part are constructed on 
mathematical principles. Washington, for instance, 
is laid out after the fashion of a wheel, with the 
Capitol for the centre aTid broad avenues for the 
spokes. The newer parts of New York, next to 
London, perhaps, the busiest city in the world, are 

• Kcnilors in tlio Nortli of Enfilrinil will not nood to be infoniiffil tliat 
Unfle Toby is the founder of a aocioty of cliildron— the Dicky Bird 
Sncioty — wliich liaa been fonncd in connection with the NeyxaalU 
Wcchbj ChronicU for the promotion of liindnpsa to aii livind things. 
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formed of straight lines and right anffle"?. * Chicago, 
the real wonder of America, has been treated in much 
the same way. And all are as unlike our own cities 
as one city can be unlike another. Boston alone, of 
all the places I visited, from the irregularity of its 
streets and the habits and manners of its people, 
reminded me of England. Beacon Street, which looks 
on to the famous Common, as Charles Sumner was in 
the habit of pointing out to English visitors, might 
pass for another Piccadilly, which looks on to the 
Green Park. Elsewhere the straight lines of the 
principal streets, coupled with the square and lofty 
character of the buildings on each side of them, have 
sometimes a bewildering effect on the stranger. 
Broadway, New York, as most people are aware, is a 
thoroughfare of immense length. It is, I believe, 
from end to end somewhere about six miles long. 
Yet few but a native would be able to tell on striking 
it whether he was on the upper end or the lower, 
except from the numbers on the houses and shops. 
The same diflBculty besets the stranger in Chicago. 
When in the centre of that surprising city, I was 
never able to tell whether I was on Dearborn Street 
or Clark Street, Monroe Avenue or Washington 
Avenue, till I could distinguish the name of the 
thoroughfare on the public lamps at the corner. The 
practice of numbering instead of naming the streets, 
common in America, has its advantages, though num- 
bers arc less easy to remember than names. If you 
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are tokl that your friond livus at 115, I55th Street, 
you certainly stand a chance of feeling perplexed. 
But if, having made yourself acquainted with the 
order of progression, you come to S2d Street, and 
want to get to 71st Street, you know precisely how 
many blocks (the range of buildings between any two 
streets is called a block) you have to walk before you 
get to jour destination. The taste for numbering is 
so great that it has even in New England been 
extended to the designation of religious communities 
Emerson, it may be remembered, was the minister of 
the Second Congregation, and Theodore Parker of the 
Twenty-Eighth. Besides the numeral arrangements 
of Btreeta there is in aome cities, as iu Washington, an 
alphabetical arrangement also. Here the thorough- 
fares on one side of a main avenue are called 1st 
Street, 2d Street, etc., while those on the other are 
called A Street, B Street, etc. It was still more 
curious to notice that fractions were occasionally used 
— as 4J Street. Sometimes the system is complicated 
by the introduction of geographical additions — as East 
loth Street, West C Street, etc. A sort of com- 
promise of the alphabetical plan has been adopted in 
Boston, where certain streets are named Arlington, 
Berkeley, Clarendon, Dartmouth, Exeter, Fairfax, and 
so on. But enough, for the time being at ail events, 
of the urljan peculiarities of America. 

The country, however, has its strange appearances 
also. There is in the States some of the most maj- 
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nificcnt scenery in the world. Among the mountain 
ranges the traveller may see pictures of unequalled 
grandeur. Even in less famous regions much may 
be seen that can only be admired. Along the New 
York Central Railroad the views that are obtained of 
the Hudson* and the Catskills are charming, while 
the New York and Erie Railroad, from New Jersey to 
the Falls of Niagara, runs for hundreds of miles 
through valleys as lovely and as picturesque as any in 
Devon or Derbyshire. 

But the ordinary landscape is altogetlier unlike 
that of England. The chief reason of the difference 
is the absence of hedgerows, which are the glory of 
our own little island, and the geometrical formation of 
the agricultural holdings. Even the maps of some of 
the States remind us of nothing so much as a chequer 
board. Dr. Johnson used to say that one field was 
like another to him — if he had seen one, he had seen 
all. Had the crusty old doctor travelled in America, 
he would have had more right to dogmatise in thLs 
fashion ; for there, over wide stretches of territory, 

* The Hudson is also called the North River. Some years ago, 
vhile sailing up the Rliine, I was comparing notes with an American 
tourist. ** Wal," said he, in the inimitable tone of his countrymen, 
" the scenery is pooty elegant, ain't it? But I guess our North River 
is just as handsome. To be sure we haven't any of these old antiquated 
ruins ; but I guess a contractor could fix up a few for us if we wanted 
'em 1 " Though the North River has no ** old antiquated ruins " on 
its banks, many of the points commanding the best views are crowned 
b^ enormous hotels for the accommodation of summer visitors. 
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the fields (if they may be called fields) are nearly 
all of one pattern. A series of oblong squares, 
divided by rail fences of the roughest and most 
common-place character, and disfigured here and 
there by the stumps of half-burnt trees, constitute 
a large part of the rural scenery of America. 
Especially on the prairies, where the green and 
level plain reaches to the horizon, is thia monoto- 
nous aspect of the landscape observed. There the 
angular divisions I have mentioned gives the country 
the appearance of a vast cattle market. Without 
that wealth of hawthorn and blackthorn, or that 
diversity of shape in the divisions of property, which 
makes our EDglish scenery so pleasant to tlio eye, 
the American landscape, except where hills or forests 
lend enchantment to the view, frequently palls upon 
the fancy. 

There is, however, one feature which more than 
anything we have in England imparts a picturesque 
character to localities otherwise uninteresting. Our 
own farm-houses are, for the most part, destitute of 
attractive qualities. But the houses in the rural parts 
of America, invariably constructed of wood, and almost 
always painted in bright and cheerful colours, have 
in every case a pleasing, and in some eases a delight- 
ful, effect. There is, of course, not much scope for 
architectural skill when cottages and mansions can 
be ordered of any style from a book of patterns. 
But, all the same, the general result as rctrp-tiia. 
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American scenery is certainly successful. Since most 
of the houses are adorned with verandahs of. various 
and fanciful designs, and since in summer time these 
verandahs are usually covered with the rich and 
ahundont creepers of the New World, the residences 
of comfortable and prosperous farmers greatly relieve 
the monotony of the level districts of the West. 

Taken all in all, then, there is much more to 
cheer than to depress the traveller in any part of 
the settled territories of the BcpubUc 
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jkfiMi^l'IAT I have alccaJy said about American 
li'ftKj cities is rather by way of a contrast than n£ 
i ™flfc3 l description. What I iiave still to say is 
rather by way of description than contrast. There is 
yet, however, one contrast to be noticed which is per- 
haps more interesting, and certainly more to the credit 
of the American people, than all the others put 
togetlier. 

We Englishmen are a wonderfully exclusive set. 
Many of us seem to have the notion that the partici- 
pation of out neighbours in a given pleasure detracts 
from out own enjoyment of it. Hence it is that some 
of out best pictures and othct art treasures are im- 
mured in private galleries, whicli are never, or at any 
rate but rarely, thrown open to the public. The same 
exclusiveneas is manifest when we erect a suburban 
residcuct. It' a wealthy countryman of ours, especially 
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if he happens to belong to Newcastle, builds himself a 
new house, he usually treats the aflFair as any other 
person would treat a fortress — that is to say, he 
surrounds it with walls sufficiently strong and -suffi- 
ciently high to stand a siege. It is, in fact, just 
as if he felt he had encamped himself in a hostile 
country, so gloomy and forbidding are the defences 
with which he repels the intrusion of the outside 
world. It is this mode of dealing with private 
residences that makes some of our suburbs so cheer- 
less and unattractive. 

I wish it were possible to transport the people who 
hide themselves behind repulsive ramparts to the 
suburbs of some American cities I could name. There 
the very opposite policy is pursued. During all my 
wanderings in America — and I travelled over upwards 
\y of 4000 miles of that continent — I never saw a single 
wall erected for purposes of protection or exclusion. 
Our cousins seem more anxious to exhibit than to 
conceal the good things they possess. If they place 
any fences at all around their lawns and gardens, it is 
a mere wooden rail which any child can step over. 
But the general practice is to leave everything as open 
to the public as it is to the proprietors themselves. 
Lawns and gardens, therefore, stretch down to the side 
walks in precisely the same way as the grass plots in 
our public parks stretch down to the gravel paths. 
Even some of the parks — as in Chicago, for instance — 
run along the side of the roads without any railing 
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whatsoever. One can easily understand from what I 
have said how much more pleasant the rcaidential 
portion o£ an American city is than a similar district 
in aa English town. 

A word or two now about the general aspect of 
American communities. Our cousins are much more 
attentive than we arc to the enjoyments o£ the popula- 
tion. The municipalities accept it aa part of their 
duties to adorn and beautify the thoroughfares of the 
localities ovor which they have control. The result is 
that avenues and boulevards are everywhere con- 
structed out of tho public funds. Even Brooklyn and 
New York, which are probably the moat ill-governed 
cities in the American Union, arc supplied with 
abundant trees. When a new city is laid out, atten- 
tion is at once bestowed on those features of urban life 
which will mate it an agreeable abode for all who 
settle in it. It is a practice in some communities, as 
in Eochester, to remit part of the taxes if owners of 
property plant trees along the front of their premises. 
So much has been done, and is yet being done, 
towards beautifying the outlying parts of Chicago 
(about whicli I shall have more to say in a future 
chapter), that many miles of the loveliest boulevards 
in the world have already been constructed, while 
plans have been formed for connecting the whole of 
the public parks surrounding the eity in such a manner 
that no fewer than forty-eight miles of magnificent 
drives will eventually come into the possession of the 
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people. New Haven,* in Connecticut, known also as 
tlie Elm City, is so amply blessed with verdure that 
the view of the place from the East Rock gives one the 
impression of a town planted in a forest. The same 
impression is produced when looking down upon the 
city of Rochester from Power's Block. Rochester is 
famous for its waterfalls, which have been formed by 
the river Genessee in much the same manner as the 
neighbouring falls of Niagara have been formed by 
the river which connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. 
It was to this feature of the Flour City that Daniel 
Webster alluded when he made his celebrated speech 
congratulating the citizens of Rochester on their 
superiority over the Greeks and Romans, since neither 
Greece with all her culture nor Rome with all her 
power could boast of a waterfall eighty feet high! 
Dr. Harwood Pattison, formerly minister of Rye Hill 
Chapel, Newcastle, but now a respected professor in 
the Theological College of Rochester, showed me the 
points of interest in and around that flourishing city. 
Wlien he took me to the top of an exceeding high 

* New Haven, the seat of Yale University, is interesting on account 
of some of the regicides of Charles I. having found refuge there. A 
cavern under the West Rock, where they hid from their pursuers, is 
still called the Judges* Cave. A monument to one of them — John 
Dixwell — stands on College Green. New Haven is also interesting 
from its connection with the traitor Benedict Arnold, who, before he 
became an officer in the colonial army, was a chemist in that city. 
Arnold's shop sign and other articles used in his business are preserved 
in the Historical Museum. 
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building, I could hardly see the houses for trees. 
Though a hundred thousand people have now found 
comfortable homes on the banks of the Geneasee, a 
single wooden shanty, occupied by a pioneer of the 
name of Eochester, was so lately as 1S12 the only 
abode of man for miles around. Cleveland and 
Detroit, whose origin is yet more modem, are also 
reputed for comeliness and verdure. Euclid Avenue, 
in the former city, along which the remains of Presi- 
dent Garfield were carried to their final resting-place, 
would certainly he diiFieult to surpass. To my fancy, 
however, there ia no prettier town in either Europe or 
America than Milwaukee. Its charming drives, its 
shady walks, its lawns and flower {gardens, none of 
them enclosed, made it impossible to imagine that one 
was not strolling through a public park, instead of 
threading the streets of a thriving and industrious 
community. Grand Avenue alone is several miles 
long, planted from end to end with three or four rows 
of trees. Situated on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
the Cream City of the West, so called from the colour 
of the bricks of which much of it is built, commands a 
view of one of tlie loveliest bays any traveller could 
wish to look upon. Welshmen, Germans, and Scandi- 
navians have made it their own, and they have made 
it the very picture of sweetnes.s and repose. I was 
driven around the suburbs by a native of the city, Mr. 
Evan Davies, and afterwards shown what else was of 
interest by one of the early settlers, Mr. Jolm James. 
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As an evidence of the courtesy which is everywhei 
extended to the stranger in America, I may mention 
that the District-Attorney, Mr. Williams, was greatly 
disappointed that nothing was left for him to show me 
except the police court and the county gaol ! 

New York and Boston, two of the oldest cities in 
America, are of course better known to English 
readers, at lea.st by name, than any of those I have 
just mentioned. They also are not destitute of 
attractions. Without stopping to dilate now on the 
municipal government, or rather mis-government, of 
the Empire City, I may say that few people can 
visit the Central Park without being struck with its 
size and beauty. Larger, I believe, than Newcastle 
Town Moor, it is laid out with great taste, planted 
with the choicest flowers, and adorned with statues 
and busts of the world's worthies — among them 
Joseph Mazzini. The famous Fiftb Avenue, which 
adjoins the Central Park, is probably, from the nobio 
character of the private houses erected on each side of 
it, the finest thing of its kind on the face of the globe. 
And yet there are other streets and avenues in its 
immediate neighbourhood which are almost equally 
impressive. 

But New York, in the matter of historic and general 
interest, is not to be compared to Boston. It was my 
good fortune to have for a guide in the City of 
Notions a gentleman who, though many years have 
elapsed since he figured on its platforms, has stili a 
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wirle circle o£ attached friends in England. I moan 
Mr. George Julian Harney. There was absolutely 
nothing worth seeing that Mr. Harney did not show 
me. The interest he took in the business was Buch 
that I had more than once to protest against the 
trouble he was giving himself. Though long resident 
in Boston, and pleased to entertain a stranger with 
vivacious descriptions of its public buildings, he is still 
too much of an Englishman not to feel annoyance and 
indignation when he notes anything that appears to 
indicate disparagement of his country. Old South 
Church, perhaps the most celebrated edifice in Boston, 
which is associated with the names of Franklin and 
Whitetield and Warren, aud in which the citizens of 
the last century as.sembled to protest against the 
tyranny of George the Third, bears on its front an 
inscription which the better taste and feeling of the 
day would not have permitted to be carved. Next to 
the Old South, the building that I most wished to see 
was Faneuil Hall, "the cradle of liberty," where, in 
the days of the anti-slavery movement. Garrison and 
Emerson, Wendell Phillips and Theodore Parker, de- 
nounced in burning words " the guilty phantasy that 
man can hold property in man," This spacious old 
liall, plain and even common-place as it is, will always 
retain a memorable place in the history of political 
progress in America, It was the gift of Peter Faneuil; 
it contains no scats, except on the platform ; aTid it is 
reserved for the use of any body of the citizens who 
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may think proper to apply for it. Away at Charleston, 
on the other side of the Charles River, is another struc- 
ture, also of a plain and common-place character, that 
must ever claim attention — Bunker Hill Monument. 
Not less interesting on account of its associations is 
Boston Common, now a lovely and umbrageous park. 
But if the visitor wants to see greater and more um- 
brageous loveliness still, he must take a tram-car to 
Cambridge. Harvard College is situated at Cambridge, 
as Yale College is situated at New Haven. The 
academic buildings at neither of these places can be 
compared to the ancient and stately edifices to be 
seen at our own universities. All the same the Cam- 
bridge of America is about as sweet a spot as learning 
could have chosen for its home. It is, indeed, more 
like a park than a town. The streets and roads are 
all avenues and groves. One particular chestnut tree 
was so gorgeous in blossom at the time of my visit 
that the leaves were almost entirely hidden. Not far 
from it were two other trees, the one famous in song, 
the other famous in history. One was the " spreading 
chestnut tree" under which the "village smithy" 
stood; the other the venerable tree under which 
Washington took command of the Federal armies. 
Near at hand, too, is Longfellow's house, surrounded 
by lilac bushes nearly as tall as the house itself, and 
diffusing, at the time I stood beneath them, an odour 
as pure and as fresh as the tendency of the poet's 
muse. 
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Tlie Old Bay Stafcc^tlie Commonwealth of Massa-' 
chusctts Bay— has played so great and exalted a part 
in the annals of America that there is some excusj for 
Wendell Holmes's humorous claim for Boston as " the 
hub of the universe." The City of Notions, at any 
rate, is still the literary metropolis of the Republic. A 
list of the poets, philosophers, and historian-s who have 
been born or reared in New England would comprise 
about nine-tenths of the literary men of America. It 
is because almost all tbat ia best in the States baa 
either sprung from Boston or been influenced by its | 
citizens, that one cannot but regret the eclipse it is 
threatened with from the increasing power of newer 
and less cultivated communities. 

The capital of the Republic is not unworthy of the 
great and prosperous country in which it occupies the 
first place. Washington i.^ an absolute creation of the 
Federal Congress, Other cities have grown, but Wash- 
ington was made. Tlie site chosen for the seat of 
government was well adapted for the purpose, though 
some of the lower ground is said to be conducive to 
malaria. Large ideas pervaded the founders of the | 
city. They provided for a development commensurate 1 
with the development of the nation. Hence they 
placed the Public Departments so far away from each 
other that Washington was happily designated th-3 
City of Magnificent Distances. The distances are , 
still magnificent; hut the intervening spaces have ' 
now almost all been filled up with handsome rcsi- 
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denccs. The streets and avenues are all broad, a 
planted with trees, and nearly all asphalted. It is 
said that the average width is double that of the 
streets and avenues of Paris and Berlin. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue seemed to me even finer than the 
Champa Elysc^s. Tiie management of the thoroogh- 
fares is placed in the hands of a Parldng Commission, 
which has done its work so well that upwards of 
C7,000 trce-5 have heen planted under its direction. 
Trees o£ the same variety are placed in each street 
or avenue, regard being had to the surrounding con- 
ditions. For instance, preference is given in the 
lower locations to the California poplar, which, in 
its power o£ absorbing miasmatic exhalations, bears 
a strong resemblance to the eucalyptus, which cannot 
be successfully grown so far north. The result of the 
Parking Commission's operations is that one hundred 
and thirty miles of shaded walks are provided for the 
use and enjoyment of the citizens of Washington. 
Many of the public buildings are splendid specimens 
of architecture. The Capitol, however, overshadows 
them all. Situated on an elevation in the centre of 
the city, it commands a clear and unobstructed view 
on every side. Nothing can be finer than the pros- 
pect from the Capitol^the city, embosomed in trees, 
lying below ; the broad waters of the Potomac beyond ; 
and beyond the Potomac again the Heights of Arling- 
ton, where, around the ancestral home of the late 
Genera] Lee, 1G,000 Federal and Confederate soldiers 
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lie side ty side in one common graveyard.* From 
the Potomac, too, the city has a charming appearance, 
crowned as it is by the dome of the Capitol, whicli 
shines in the sun like a globe of polished silver. I 
have tieen many of the capitals of Europe. I have 
seen London, Edinburgh, and Dublin; I have seen 
Paris, Berliu, and Brussels ; I have seen Cojjenhagen, 
Christiana, Dresden, and the Hague. But I have seen 
none that surpasses for effect the City of Magnificent 
Distances. 

•Tbe Arlineton eslate was aold by tlie Fedeml Govcruuiejit, dining 
the war lietween North and Soutb, for noo-payraent of Wits. It ia 
iiDW, OS stated in the text, a rast burying-ground. General Les'a lieii's 
instituted a suit agaiuBt thu Governinellt, not for the restitution of tlio 
property, but for the recovery of the valna of it. And llie SupreniB 
Court of tli8 United States Ims recently given juilgmeiit iu their favonr. 
The Court could scarcely do otherwise, coaaidering the curious reason 
Bsdgncd for the conEscation, It seems that the amount of the tax was 
originally tendered by the repreaeutatire of the proprietor of the estate, 
who vaa then at the head of the ConfcdsratB army ; but the Tax Com- 
missioners took up the position that they would receive payment from 
uo one but the owner in person. The Judges of the Supreme Court 
hold that the Commisaionera had no right to imiiose any such coudi- 
tion, that they were bound to accept paymoiit of the taxes by whom- 
soever tendered, and that the sale of the property in these cimum- 
slances was a taking withoat oompenaatioQ, from which every citizen, 
not convicted ot crime, is protected by the Constitution of tlia 
Republic. I 
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I M f]jIDDLESBROUGH-ON-TEES and B.irrow-m- 
DnXfl y Furoesfi, if we except Jartow-on-Tyne, are 

[ y'lalJI ] almost the only examples in thia country 
and in niudern times of the sudden and rapid rise of 
populous communities. The former town, as is well 
known, owes its development to the fortunate dis- 
covery of deposits of ironstone in the Cleveland Hills. 
Fifty years ago, Middlesbrough, which now contains a 
population of 55,000, consisted of a solitary farm- 
house. The rise of Barrow is still more remarkahle. 
It, too, owea its existence to the manufacture of iron. 
Some time in the month of February, 1855, 1 myself 
passed near the site of that now prosperous town. 
A few poor cottages and farmsteads on a flat and 
somewhat dreary coast, though situated within a few 
miles of some of the loveliest scenery in England, were 
all that could then be seen. But Barrow-in-Furueas uow 
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contains a population of 47,000. These instanceH of 
rapidity of development are so exceptional in, Engtaml, 
as indeed in all old countries, that it would be difficult 
to recall any others of an equally striking character. 

What is the exception in England, however, is really 
the rule in America. Cities rise up in that country 
almost in a night-time.* It has taken Newcastle 
something like 800 years to attain to the dignity of a 
city ; but that designation is bestowed in the New 
World upon organized communities, whatever the size 
of them, which may only have been formed within 
the last few years. It is, of course, in the newer 
regions of the West that these phenomena are chiefly 
ohserved, One or two examples which came within 
my own knowledge while in the neighbourhood of 
* There ia really no osaggeratioti in this statement. M'Gregor, a 
town in TeiBa, was actually founded in a niglit I When it became 
known one day in September, 18S1, that two lines of railway woro to 
cross a certain point in Texas, inEtant measaree were taken to establish 
a Bettlement in the locality indicated. " Next mcrning the place was 
staked out in town lota, with all tha detaila of streets, squares, etc." 
Soon afterwards shantiea were seen on the prairies moving with all 
speed on rollers towards the new town. Twelve hoosea were under 
construction on the seconJ day, while the owtiEra campod around in 
tente. Within two months M'Gregor containod 170 houses, with a 
population of GOO souls ! Before another month had expired tha 
inbabitants had all their doings recorded in the columns of tha 
iTOrtgOT Fhindcaler. Nor was this the only indication of Texan 
enterpriae. Simultatiiwusly with tbe establishment of M'Gregor, two 
other towns were started— one within two miles, and the other about 
three tnilea diatant. And now, it may be supposed, all three com- 
'« booming along at • rate that ' ' defies competition. " 
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Chicago may serve to illustrate the almost magical 
character of urban growth in America. 

The city of Streator, about ninety miles from 
Chicago, situated on the banks of the Vermilion 
River, and on the edge of the Illinois coal-field, gives 
employment to a thriving and industrious population 
of ten thousand persons. Yet it is only ten years 
since the place was nothing more than a name. I 
was attracted to Streator because an old friend from 
Northumberland, Mr. Joseph Fairbairn, had taken 
up his residence there. So many other natives of 
the Northern Counties have settled in the locality 
that Streator may almost be called a Northumbrian 
settlement. As I strolled along the main street in 
the evening, I could almost fancy myseK in one of 
the larger of our mining villages. There were not 
even absent two or three intoxicated individuals, 
wandering in and out of the beer saloons, to complete 
the illusion. Evidences of the rapid rise of Streator 
were to be seen in the unfinished state of the roads. 
The side-walks, constructed of wood, were elevated 
as far above the roadways as a railway platform is 
above the engine track. But there were not wanting 
proofs of energy and progress. Already Streator can 
boast of two daily newspapers, two weekly news- 
papers, a public park, and several large and handsome 
school-houses. Ten years hence, if anyone should 
happen to go over the same ground, well-paved 
streets, shady avenues, and imposing public build- 
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ings of various kinds, will no doubt give Streator 
an established and permanent appearance. 

Away in Dakota, a territory that was almost un- 
known twenty or thirty years ago, there has risen up 
within the last few years many flourishing communi- 
ties. Chief among these is a six-year-old city of four 
or five thousand inhabitants. Fargo is described in 
the local Argus as " the biggest little city of its size 
in all the universe." It is not only progressing — it 
is, as they say in the West, booming along. Not the 
least indication of the enterprise of its inhabitants la 
the fact that some of its hotels and many of its stores 
are illuminated by the electric light. Ansong the 
" Dakota Dots " io the Arg'ws one day last sunmier, I 
noticed two items which prove that Fargo does not, 
even in the New North- West, stand alone in magnifi- 
cent booming. " Larimore," it was said, " expects to 
handle a million bushels of wheat next fall. Pretty 
big expectations for a town that was not laid out last 
November." The other item related to Wahpeton, 
" which was hardly laid out aa a village a year ago," 
but in which a .single firm had " paid more than forty 
thousand dollars freight on lumber alone since last 
fall." Testimony to the fertility of the soil in that 
region was borne in a paragraph which related that 
" Uncle David Ash, one of the whitest men in Dakota," 
owned a "pie plant" — which is the American name for 
rhubarb — " with stocks big enough for fence posts I" 

A still more remarkable instance of the sudden rise 
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of 8 fionrishing conunanity may be seen on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, within a few miles of Chicago. I 
allude to Fiillinan — so named because it was estab- 
lished for the manufactme of the famous sleeping 
cars. The city, which haa now a population of ten 
thoosand inhabitants, and which can boast of its 
churches, its theatres, and other places of amusement 
and instruction, was only a year and a half old when I 
saw it. People go to Pullman as one of the wonders 
of the West. Apart from its rapid progress, it has 
features of a most attractive character. The factories, 
from an architectural point of view, are more like 
palaces than workshops, while the grounds surrounding 
them are laid out with all the taste of a public garden, 
rich with colour and redolent with the perfume of 
flowers in the summer season. The residences of the 
workmen are in keeping with the handsome aspect 
of the rest of the place — pleasant, cheerful, and pic- 
turesque. Pullman ia really one of the moat interesting 
of the newer communities of the North- West. 

But the real wonder of America, as I have already 
said, is the city of Chicago — pronounced, as I was 
ouce or twice corrected. Chick -aw-go, I had letters of 
introduction from some old friends of his and mine to 
Mr. James Charlton, once a well-known public man in 
Newcastle, but now, and for some years past, the 
passenger agent of the Chicago and Alton Railway. 
Knowing of my approocJi, Mr. Charlton sent me a 
cordial invitation to become his guest during the time 
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I proposed to spend in his neighbourhood. If I had 
been a prince, an ambassador, or a millionaire, I could 
not have received any more attentions than I after- 
wards experienced at his hands and at the hands 
of the gentlemen to whom he introduced me, I was 
taken everyrohere, shown everything, hanflsomely 
treated by everybody. It is said to be the custom in 
aorae Eastern countries to present the visitor with 
anything that he happens to admire. Some such 
custom seems to prevail in Chicago. At any rate I 
was so overloaded with hooka, albums, and other 
gifts, that I was at last compelled to adopt an air 
of indifference towards many objects I nevertheless 
appreciated ; for I really believe, if I had cried for the 
moon, a desperate effort would have been made to 
gratify the alarming whim. Fond parents are not 
more anxious to please a spoilt child than were the 
friends I made in Chicago to attend to every want of 
mine. Wherever I went — to the Public Library, the '' 
Fire Department, the Stock Yards, the Theatres, the 
Board of Trade — somebody volunteered or waa de- 
tailed to bear me company, lest I should miss some 
point or feature of interest on the way. Nor was 
there anything exceptional in the treatment I en- 
countered in Chicago; for friends and acquaintances 
elsewhere behaved in much the same attentive manner, 
though it must be said that Mr. Charlton was par- 
ticularly enthusiastic in discharging the duties of 
hospitality. The only matter of regret with me v 
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that I was not able, for want of time, to accept one 
Lalf the courtesiea that were not merely ofifereJ, but 
almost forced upon me. 

I am, however, wandering right away from the 
sulijeet in hand — the marvellous story of Chicago. 
That city boasts now of a population of considerably 
more than 600,000 souls. It is in the central parts as 
solidly built as Grey Street in Newcastle. Some of the 
buildings in these parts, indeed, are almost as high as 
Grey's Monument. Its main thoroughfares are bor- 
dered by residences or substantial in character, and 
almost as palatial in appearance, as the main thorough- 
fares of the West End of London. It is surrounded 
by beautiful parks, which will, as I have stated in a 
former chapter, soon be connected by forty-eight miles 
of boulevards. And it has command, probably, of 
more railways than any other place in America. Yet 
this city, so large in population, so abounding in 
wealth, and so rich in all the comforts and luxuries of 
life, though it has been subjected to disasters which, 
in one instance at least, practically obliterated it, is an 
absolutely modern affair. 

There existed at the beginning of the century, on 
the banks of the Chicago Eiver, which then flowed into 
Lake Michigan, but which has since been diverted into 
the Mississippi, a fortification that bore the name 
of Fort Dearborn. This fort was destroyed by the 
Indians in 1812. For years after that event the red 
man wa.s lord over the territories round about. Three 
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weeks before I visited Chicago — that is to say, on the 
16th of May, 1882 — a reception had been given hy the 
members of the Calumet Club to the first settlers in 
that region. Among the venerable men who were 
thus honoured was one who first saw the prairie land 
on which Chicago is now built. Not a single white 
man lived at that time on the banks of the Chicago 
River. The Hon. John Wentworth — familiarly and 
commonly called Long John Wentworth, on account 
of his remarkable stature — delivered an address on 
the occafiion to which I refer. "The year after the 
burning of Fort Dearborn," he said, "there came to 
this then uninhabited country a family without 
means. A child began work by picking up the nails 
from the ashes of the burned fort. That child is here 
to-night." Medore Beaubien, the child in question, 
shared with other patriarchs the honours of the 
evening. One of these others had huilt the first 
milliner's shop ever erected in Chicago, while a second 
had gone to Illinois before it had even been raised to 
the dignity of a State. Referring to these ancient 
fathers of the city, Mr. Wentworth, who is himself as 
patriarchal in age as he is imposing in appearance, 
said, "We have here to-night a member of the first 
Board of Trustees when the town of Chicago was 
organized in 1833. Here are voters in the Chicago 
precinct of Peoria county in 1830, and one of the 
clerks of tliat election, Here are residents of Chicago 
when it was not even organized as a voting precinct. 
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and was part of Fulton county. And we have at 

least one man who was here before the State of 
Illinois was admitted into the Union," Mr. Philo 
Carpenter, who settled on the site of Chicago fifty 
years ago, and who was interviewed by a Chicago 
journalist on the anniversary of his settlement, paid 
lOa. an acre for 160 acres of Government land. That 
block of land is worth to-day, at a moderate estimate, 
thirty millions of dollars ! Though it will be seen 
that Chicago ia less than half-a-century old, it is now 
for population and extent the second city on the 
continent of America, while for spirit and enterprise 
it may fairly be described aa the first. 

Young as it is, Chicago has suffered more, perhaps, 
from accidental calamities than any other city in the 
world. It was so nearly destroyed by the great fire 
of 1871, that almost all we see of it now is the result 
of the last ten or twelve years* labour. The fire, 
which was said to have been caused by a cow kicking 
over a paraiEn lamp in a stable, broke out on the 8th 
of October in that year, and raged for three or four 
days afterwards. My friend, Mr. Charlton, who was 
a witness of the terrible calamity, describes the fire 
as something unexampled. The flames, he says, were 
like a living thing. They did not creep — they leapt 
and bounded along. It was really a flood of fire that 
swept over the city, leaving it a wilderness of 
blackened nuns. The inhabitants had to fly for their 
lives as they would have fled before an inundation. 
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So many, however, were surrounded or overtaken by 
what may truly, in this case, be called " the devouring 
element," that no fewer than two hundred and fifty 
persons are computed to have perished. Somewhere 
about five square miles of the city were laid in 
a^es; the ruins extended in a direct line more than 
seven miles ; 25,000 buildings were destroyed ; nearly 
100,000 inhabitants were rendered homele.ss ; and the 
loss of property was estimated to amount to not less 
than two bimdred and ninety millions of dollars I 
Scarcely a trace of that terrible catastrophe is now 
visible. The only thing Mr. Charlton could show me 
in connection with it was s few charred timbers in 
a house on the outskirts of the city. Another fire 
occurred on the 14th of July, 1874; but of this no 
trace whatever can now be seen, though property of 
the value of a million sterling was then destroyed. 
Chicago, before 1871, was largely built of wood ; it is 
now almost entirely constructed of stone, and marble, 
and iron. 

The calamity of thirteen years ago developed to an 
extraordinary degree the amazing energy of the 
inhabitants. Instead of being paralysed or over- 
whelmed by the misfortune which had befallen them, 
they turned to the work of renovation ere the con- 
suming flames had done their worst. A contract for 
the rebuilding of his premises was made and signed 
by one of the citizens while hia old place was stil! 
burning 1 Other citizens erected temporary stores and 
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former blocks. While one part of the city was being 
consumed, it was no uncommon thing to see on the 
Bide where the fire had exliausted itself a painted 
board announcing that the business heretofore con- 
ducted on that particular spot would he immediately 
resumed. One of these rude signs bore the inscription 
— " W. T>. Kerfoot : all lost but wife and children ; 
energy ! " The rebuilding of the city was, in fact, 
commenced before the conflagration was extinguished. 
Less than a fortnight after, more than three hundred 
buildings, some of them covering a frontage of over 
a, hundred feet, were completed and ready for re- 
ceiving goods. A week later, four thousand houses 
were in course of erection in one district alone. The 
wonderful enterprise of the people was so well known 
to their neighbours, that everybody seemed to feel the 
calamity would only have the eflcct of developing it 
anew. A story which illustrates the estimation in 
which they are held in the adjoining States is related 
with some pride by the Chicagoans themselves. A 
train from a town in Iowa, on the second day of the 
fire, was leaving for the scene of disaster, when a man, 
rushing up at the last moment, jumped on board after 
the engine had started. " What are you in such a 
hurry about ? " said a friend ; " there's another train 
in half-an-hour," " Oh, be hanged 1 " exclaimed the 
other ; " they'll have the whole darned place built 
up again before tiie next train can get there ! " That 
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the reputation of the people ia well deserved may be 
gathered from two other facts besides those alrea(Jy 
mentioned. The water supply is obtained from Lake 
Michigan by means of a tunnel two miies long, built 
under its bed. To prevent any chance of pollution 
from the sewage of the city, the Chicago River, whicli 
formerly flowed east through the lake into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, has been made to flow west through 
the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico ! Sanitary 
precautions also have impelled still more remarkable 
cLanges. The situation of Chicago is naturally low 
and awanipy. But the whole city has been three 
times raised : so that it is now about eight feet above 
its original level. The result of these improvements 
is such that Chicago claims to be one of the moat 
wholesome places in the Union. Indeed, a local 
paper every year devotes a leading article to prove 
that it has just pretensions to be considered a health- 
resort. 

Among the newest institutions of Chicago is what is 
called the grip car — first tried, I believe, in San Fran- 
cisco. Objection has been taken to it, not on accoimt 
of its newness, but on account of its danger. Several 
accidents, some of them fatal, have happened to per- 
sona crossing the streets; an outcry is being raised 
against the "man-killer"; and a newspaper, printed 
in the German language, has published a highly 
exf^gerated picture of the slaughtering powers of 
the invention. But neither the fatalities that have 
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occurred nor the attempts that have been miide to 
prejudice the public mind against the grip cars have 
hail any effect in lessening the patronage extended to 
them. The name given to the system will be under- 
stood if I explain the manner in which the cars are 
worked. An endless wire rope, placed a couple of 
feet below the roadway, runs along the centre of 
the tram-track. To this rope an appliance, forming 
part of the machinery of the car, and descending 
through a narrow slit in the ruad, ia made to grip 
at the will of the driver. When thus attached, tlie 
car of course travels at the same rate as the rope. 
If it is wanted to slacken speed, the hold of the 
grip is relaxed; if to stop altogether, the grip is 
entirely released. Accommodation for a large number 
of passengers is provided on the grip ear itself; but 
several ordinary cars are fastened to it, so that a 
regular train is formed in the streets. The grip 
system, so far, has been applied to a circuit of only 
about nine miles. An engine of three hundred horse- 
power, situated at the suburban extremity of the line, 
works the whole affair. Judging from the number of 
trains constantly running, and the number of passen- 
gers constantly being conveyed, the venture must he 
exceedingly profitable to the promoters. Danger to the 
public, such as it is, arises from the difficulty of the 
conductors of the different cars in communicating with 
the person who manages the machinery of the grip. 
But in a country like America, where law proceeds 
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on the assiiinption that everybody is capable of looking 
after himself, and where even railways run through 
the main streets of populous cities, it ia not likely 
that a great public convenience will be abolished 
merely because a few accidents have happened in the 
early stages of adapting it to the general use. 

Everybody who visits Chicago ia expected to spend 
a day at the Stock Yards. These Stock Yards, sit- 
uated a few miles from the centre of the city, and cover- 
ing many acres of ground, are probably the largest 
cattle markets in the world. Thousands of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are there bought, sold, and slaughtered 
every day. I was conducted through the vast hog- 
killing establishment of the Messrs. Armour, the 
gentlemen who cornered the pork market a few 
years ago, and realised I know not how many mil- 
lion dollars by the transaction. It is a sight to be 
seen once, and only once. The pigs, or hogs, as they 
are called in America, are slaughtered, scalded, scraped, 
quartered, and prepared for the market — all in the 
space of a few minutes. The doomed animals are 
hung up by one leg to a sliding hook, then passed on 
to the sticker, then plunged into boiling water, then 
scraped by machinery, then disembowelled, and then 
sent sliding down an inclined rod to another part of 
the establishment, where they are chopped into hams, 
and shoulders, and sides. Even after the scalding and 
scraping process had been completed, the carcasses con- 
tinued to quiver. The appearance of the man who 
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Btruck the death-blow with the steadiness and the 
regularity of a macbiiie. as he stood in a pit covered 
with blood and up to his ankles in steaming gore, was 
the most horrible that can be conceived. The thought 
crossed my mind, as I looked at him, that he would 
just as readily and as steadily cut the throats o£ so 
many human beings for a given number o£ dollars a 
day. Ail the men about the place, indeed, had a for- 
bidding aspect. And the nature of the occupation has 
aftected the character of the persons engaged in it; for 
I was told by the gentleman who acted as conductor 
that many of the men were gaol-birds, and that it was 
dangerous for a stranger to show himself in the neigh- 
bourhood after nightfall, I was glad to get away from 
the hideous scene ; but the sickening odour of the 
shambles remained with me for the rest of the day. 

Connected with these establishments curious stories 
are told of the effects produced on a certain class of 
persons who visit them. Draughts of warm blood are 
recommended by some of the faculty in Chicago as a 
remedy for consumption. Hence has arisen the cus- 
tom of going to the Stock Yards for the purpo.se of 
quaffing the dreadful liquid. Tender and delicate 
ladies are among the patients who sometimes try this 
disgusting remedy. My conductor, who had studied 
medicine at Yale or Harvard, informed me that the 
feeling of revulsion soon passes away, that the patients 
get to like the drink, and that the artificial appetite it 
creates is even more overpowering than the passion 
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for alcohol 1 I could not help thinking of the 3tor^ of 
the pet tiger whose savage instincts were suddenly 
aroused hy the taste of the blood he had licked from 
his mastet's hand. The experience of consumptive 
persons at the Stock Yards seems to indicate that 
mankind, even young and refined ladies, are not, after 
all, much removed from the beasts of the forest. 
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N American friend, discussing the outline of 
a tour in the States, bade me observe that 
America was a country of long distances. 
It might be described — to appropriate the picturesque 
phrase applied to Washington — as a country of 
"magnificent distances." One does not need to 
travel much in the States before being able to ap- 
preciate the humorous advice of a father to his son 
who was about to visit the old country — ^not to go 
out much at night lest he should fall off the island ! 
We have really nothing in England by which we can 
compare the enormous stretches of territory to be 
found in the United States. We know that it is so 
many miles from Berwick to Newcastle, so many 
from Newcastle to SheflSeld, so many from SheflSeld 
to London, and so many from London to Brighton. 
And then we know that we have got from the 
northern to the southern borders of the kingdom. 
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When the average EnglLshiiian, with this knowledgij 
ill Ilia mind, looks at a map of the United States, 
he unthinkingly concludes that the chief cities of 
the Eepublic are no further apart from each other 
than the chief cities of his own country ; that New 
York and Chicago stand in the same relation to 
each other as Newcastle and Sheffield; and that the 
distance between New York and San Francisco is 
somewhere about the same as that between Berwick 
and Brighton. But the mistake is soon discovered 
when the journey westward is undertaken. 

It is a three days' ride to Chicago from Now York, 
unless the traveller spends a night on the train ; while 
the journey from New York to San Francisco, in 
almost a direct line across the continent, takes six 
days and nights of continuous railway travelling to 
accomplish. While I was in Washington I met by 
accident a gentleman who formerly belonged to Tyne- 
aide, but who is now a resident in Salt Lake City — 
Mr. John Irvine. "You are now," said he, "some 
3000 miles from Newcastle. Still you are not so very 
much further from your home than I am from mine. 
And yet Salt Lake City is bOO miles from the Pacilic 
coast." Mr. Irvine's remark may convey to others, aa 
it did to me, a good idea of the vast extent of the 
American continent. As I was leaving Chicago for 
Niagara Falls on the evening of Tuesday, 27th June, 
I found in the same car several passengers (among 
tbcra a gentleman from Australia, with his wife, two 
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servants, and six young cliildrcu) who had been travel- 
ling night and day, at an avera^ speed o£ twenty 
or thirty miles an hour, since the previous Thursday 
morning ! The distance across the Atlantic from 
Queenstown to Sandy Hook is 2800 miles ; but the 
distance across the United States from New York 
to San Francisco is nearly 3000 miles, while from 
the north-westorn Territory of Washington to the 
south-eastern State of Florida it must be many 
hundreds of miles more. Hundreds of miles from 
the nearest seaboard, too, there are vast lakes which 
are fitted from their dimensions to be called seas, 
which are traversed by ships as large as our own screw 
colliers, and which are visited by storms as terrific, 
and sometimes as disastrous, aa those that disturb the 
Atlantic itself. 

A country so enormous in extent must necessarily 
embrace within it almost every variety of climate. 
The Aanerican invalid, without leaving the jurisdiction 
of the Republic, can enjoy all the advantages of 
perpetual summer. Thanks to the railway and other 
facilities, fresh fruits and vegetables in the Central 
States can be obtained all the year round — from the 
South in winter, from the North in autumn, from their 
own gardens in spring and summer. I learnt from a 
correspondent that peaches wore selling in the streets 
of Chicago on the 5th of August last year at five 
cents, (2id,) a dozea " And this," he added, " is not 
much of a peach year either." 
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The climate in the eastern aud north -western 
States of the Union is superior in some respects, hut 
inferior in others, to the chmate of our own country, 
I was under the impression hefore I left England that 
the seasons were better defined in America than we 
have tbera at home^that the heat of summer was 
as constant as the cold of winter. But I found from 
experience that the changes o£ temperature in Massa- 
chussotts and Illinois were much more sudden and 
trying than they are even in our Northern Counties. 
It is fair to remark, however, that the months of May 
and June in 1882 were stated by the residents to be 
quite exceptional. Still the fact remains that the five 
or six days in the middle of June alternated from 
excessive heat to unpleasant cold. This at least was 
the case in the district in which I happened then to be 
sojourning. From the notes I made at the time I find 
that it was hot on the 16th, cold on the 17th, hot 
again on the 18th, and cold again on the 19th. 
The heat was so great on the 23d that merchants 
and lawyers in Chicago were going about their 
business without coats, or collars, or neckerchiefs, 
shading themselves from the rays of the sun under 
umbrellas, and endeavouring to impart some measure 
of comfort by means of Japanese fans. This heat, 
which caused numerous cases of sunstroke to be 
recorded in the newspapers, continued through part 
of the 24th. But on the afternoon of that day, 
wliile crossing a street corner in the business part 
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of tlie city, I observed a dark cloud coming from 
the direction of Lake Michigan. ''Looks as if we 
were going to have a norther," said a stranger to 
me as he was passing. Almost before he had 
finished speaking, the "norther," in the shape of a 
piercing cold wind, came sweeping along the thorough- 
fare. Everybody who wore a coat instantly buttoned 
it up, while those who were in their shirt-sleeves 
hurried away to their offices to escape the shivering 
blast. There must have been a fall in the temper- 
ature of 20 or 80 degrees in almost as many seconds. 
Greater variations than even this are sometimes 
experienced on the Atlantic seaboard ; for a friend 
who resides in New Haven informed me that his 
thermometer, one day in September, 1881, registered 
134 degrees at noon, but only 65 degrees the same 
night ! 

People from the North of England, settling in any 
part of the United States, would probably miss more 
than anything else the long evenings and the lovely 
twilights of the summer months. No time of the 
year is so sweet and pleasant as our midsummer 
nights. America, however, has little or no twilight 
in the Northern States, and none at all, I believe, 
in the Southern. Moreover, the sudden darkness 
sets in at what we should consider a very early 
hour. The longest day, even in the most northern 
territory of the United States, does not last more 
than a few minutes beyond eight o'clock. At half- 
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past eight it was pitch dark at the end of June, 
unless the moon happened to lie shining. But in our 
Northern Counties, as every resident knows, it is, 
during the summer solstice, broad daylight till ten 
o'clock, while the gloaming, so to speak, continues till 
daybreak next morning. 

The lass on this account, however, is compensated 
by the exquisite clearness of the American atmos- 
phere. So clear is the atmosphere in fine weather 
that all objects, whatever their distance from the 
observer, are almost as distinctly defined as if they 
were close at hand. When crossing the western 
plains, travellers who see the comical little prairie dogs 
for the first time occasionally mistake them for men 
and women. Perhaps a still better idea may be obtained 
of the difference between our atmosphere and that of 
the New World, if I mention a circumstance I 
observed in Canada. One evening in July, while 
visiting the city of Hamilton, I spent a few hours ' 
on the shores of Lake Ontario. Some twenty miles 
across its waters, looking towards Toronto, were a 
Reries of low hills. Behind these hills I saw the 
planet Venus set. Nor was there at the moment of 
its disappearance any perceptible diminution of tlie 
planet's brilhaney ! 

Parts of the continent are exposed to storms more 
fierce and destructive than we in England have ever 
experienced. Every day for a week in June there 
were reports of cyclones in one or other of the 
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Central States — first iii Kansas, then in Iowa, tiieH*' 

in Missouri. One of these destroyed the flourishing 
little town of Grinnell, causing the death of upwards 
of a hundred of the inliabitanta. When a cyclone 
strikes a city, there is nothing for the citizens but 
to take refuge in their cellars. There are preserved 
in the Weather Bureau at Washington some objects 
which exhibit the wonderful power o£ the wind during 
the atmospheric disturbances which visit the prairie 
regions. The Weather Bureau, I may state in paren- 
thesis, is attached to the Department of War. It is 
the centru of a system of practical meteorology which 
is probably more complete than anything else of the 
kind in the world. Receiving;; reports from every part 
of the United States at a given time, General Hazcn 
and his assistants in Washington are able to publish 
every morning a chart showing the exact state of the 
barometer all over the Union on the previous day, 
together with indications of the sort of weather that 
may be expected in the various districts during the 
next twenty-four hour.i, The daily charts and reports 
of General Hazen'a department are freely supplied to 
the public without charge. One of the chief purposes 
of the Bureau is to trace the track of great storms. 
Men of experience are thus stationed in districts 
commonly visited by hurricanes, in order to follow 
the course and study the effects of the storms the 
moment they liave passed. It is from some of these 
experta that the specimens preserved in Washington 
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liave been received. I wa.s shown the trunk of a tree 
about a foot in diameter, through which a stake or 
rail three-quarters of an inch thick and four or five 
inches broad had been completely driven by the force 
of the wind. If the stake had been projected from 
the mouth of a camion, it could probably not have 
been hurled into the position it occupied. Although 
the wood was perfectly dry, the rail was as immovable 
as if it had formed part of the tree itself. More re- 
markable specimens still may be seen in the museum 
of the Bureau; but as the obliging clerks employed 
there (who are always ready to explain to visitors the 
delicate instruments and other appliances which fill 
the rooms) were somewhat aceptical about their 
genuine character, I need not stop to describe them. 
The tornado cloud, I was informed, can readily be 
discerned by the people residing in the localities 
exposed to its terrible ravages. It does not travel 
at a great rate, nor is its circumference very exten- 
sive : so' that many people, knowing the direction it is 
progre&sing, can get out of its way. Within the cloud 
itself, however, the motion is so territic that nothing 
can resist it. As the gentleman who conducted me 
through the Department explained, the cloud re- 
sembles, in its appearance and its movements, a ball 
of mist, now rising in the air, anon descending to the 
earth " to scoop up a village or a forest," then rising 
and falling again till its fury is exhausted. The 
districts usually visited by cyclones are the central 
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plains of tliu United States. Many other parts of 
the Union, I believe, have little acquaintance with 
them except from report. 

The region known as the New -North-West, which 
comprises Minnesota, Dakota, and the Canadian 
province of Manitoba, is, however, said to bo afflicted 
by winter storms quite as terrible to the inhabitants 
aa the tornado of summer is to the settlers in Kansas 
and Nebraska. These disturbances are called bliz- 
zards. Regarding the nature and effects of the 
blizzard the most extraordinary stories are told. 
Although 1 was assured that exaggerated and roman- 
tic statements have been published by persons who 
have described the phenomenon, there seems little 
doubt that the blizzard is really a fearful danger in 
the sections it afflicts. The storm usually lasts from 
one to three days. While it lasts, the wind blows 
with marvellous rapidity, the air is " filled with 
particles of snow finer than emery flour," and no 
person dares venture outside hia house lest he fail 
to find his way back again. If the farmer is com- 
pelled to go to his barn to look after his cattle and 
horses, or to the well or pump for the purpose of 
drawing water for his household, he attaches a rope to 
his door, feels his way to his outhouses, and uses the 
rope to find his road back again ! Since it is im- 
possible to see two or three feet ahead during a 
bhzzard, settlers who have neglected this precaution 
are declared to have been frozen to death within a few 
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yards of their own doorsteps. Some cautious settlers 
in Dakota are said — said, however, rather in jest than 
earnest — to prepare for the blizzards by constructing 
cellars under their houses, whither the family can 
retire till the danger has passed. But in spite of 
these and other discomforts incidental to winter life 
in the northern section of America, the people who 
reside on the rich and fertile plains of the New 
North- West are able, on account of the extreme dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, to endure without suffering 
a far greater intensity of cold than that which com- 
monly troubles us in England. 
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IHATEVER may be the general verdict on 
the old vexed question concerning character 
aud circumstances, it can hardly be disputed 
that circumstances do in some subtle manner aft'ect 
and modify character. Is it not because mankind is 
influenced by its surroundings that we have distinct 
classes of people, which distinct classes of people we 
call nations? The surroundings of our cousins in 
America, coupled with a mixture of races more exten- 
sive and more thorough than has ever been known 
on the earth before, are moulding a nation in the 
New World different from any now existing elsewhere. 
Americans are becoming as much a race apart as 
Englishmen or Germans. A common language and 
a common literature are almost the only remaining 
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links of the chain that once bound our couaina and 
ourselves together. 

The main element in the creation of the new 
nationality across the Atlantic is probably the climate 
of the country. Boyond doubt the light and buoyant 
quality of the American atmosphere has much to do 
with the restless energy of the American people. It 
appears to impart to those who breathe it a sort of 
electric activity. Charles Kingsley compared the 
effect of the climate to the effect of champagne. It 
is commonly believed in America that both Kingsley 
and Dickens, taking no account of the exhilarating 
influence of the atmosphere, exerted themselves so 
much when visiting the States that they considerably 
shortened their days. Certain it is that nobody can 
have been long in America without feeling an over- 
powering desire to be hard at work at something 
or other. All classes labour harder and longer than 
we do in England. But then they have not to 
contend against the depressing effects of our own 
atmospheric conditions. Nor can it be disputed that 
the same anmunt of labour ia much less exhausting 
to the nervous system in America than it is in these 
islands. Our cousins undertake " enterprises of great 
pith and moment" almost as soon as they conceive 
them. And they execute almost as soon as they 
undertake them. When one takes into consideration 
the effervescent character of the air they imbibe, 
one is less disposed to wonder at the vast schemes 
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and spccnlatioas which find favour among them. 
The habit of "rushing around," common among 
all ranks in the West, is bom of the Western 
climate. 

It is from the stimulating surroundings of the 
people that the passion for speculation springs. And 
speculation, in America as elsewhere, has little to 
distinguish it from gambling. Business itself, with 
our kinsfolk, is a sort of gambling. What else are 
those operations of which we now and then hear such 
wonderful accounts — " rings " and " corners " ? The 
men who succeed in them, who make their "pile," 
who amass fabulous sums by one daring stroke, are 
accounted " smart men, sir." Smart men, indeed ! 
America is peopled with them. If you go into the 
gallery of the Board of Trade at Chicago, and look 
down on the excited crowd filling the two corn pits 
on the floor, you cannot be in much doubt as to the 
keen and calculating character of the people who 
are shouting frantically at the top of their voices, 
gesticulating also like men challenging each other 
to mortal combat, and yet all the time preserving a 
coolness which never misses the chance of a bargain. 
It is there that persons in business " buy what they 
don't want, and sell what they haven't got." There 
is, of course, nothing dishonest in these transactions, 
which are common enough elsewhere, too, though it is 
an open question whether the community at large 
has not to pay the piper in the enhanced price of 
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the coiuDiodities it consumes. Be this as it may, 
the scene on an American exchange reminds one of 
nothing so much as that in a betting-iing on an 
Euglish race-course. 

The spirit of speculation is carried into almost 
all the transactions of life in America. A stranger 
whom I met on the railway explained the difference 
between our countrymen and his own. "An English- 
man," said he, " when he gets a good thing, tries to 
keep it ; but an American, when }te gets a good thing, 
wants to sell it." The excitement of buying and 
selling seems to be a necessity of existence in the 
intoxicating air of the States. I one day asked a 
friend in New York — a member of the Produce 
Exchange of that city — why it was that so much 
energy was thrown into the business of the country. 
" Why," said he, " we know that there is money 
about, and everybody is afraid that some other fellow 
is going to get it." The pursuit of the "almighty 
dollar " absorbs the best energies of some of the 
best men in America. Unfortunately, so much time 
and talent are consumed in this way, that 
interests of the nation are sometimes seriously neg- 
lected. Millionaires are probably more i 
the States than anywhere else. And yet the city in 
which the " kings of Wall Street " operate is, a,s I 
shall have occasion to show, far and away the most 
ill-governed city in the civilized world. 

Whether due to tlic climate or not, it is certain 
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tliat there is very much less drunkenness in America 
than there i,^ among ourselves. Great Britain has 
the reputation of being the most dissipated of the 
nations of the earth. As far as the United States 
are concerned, she undoubtedly sustains it. I saw 
more drunk and reeling people in the streets of New- 
castle last Bank Holiday, though I was out and about 
only a couple of hours, than I saw in America during 
the whole seven weeks I was wandering hither and 
thither, though I witnessed in New Haven and Nev/ 
York the celebration of two of the great national 
holidays of the year — Decoration Day and Inde- 
pendence Day. Seven or eight, certainly not more 
than a dozen, intoxicated individuals came under my 
notice from the time I landed to the time I set sail 
again. And even one or two of these were English 
miners, while several of the rest were natives of the 
sister island. The native American may drink a good 
deal ; but he unquestionably, as far as my observation 
went, seldom drinks too much. It is a rare thing 
to see in the dining-hall of an American hotel any 
other liquid on the table than iced water. But in 
the intervals of business, or in the excitement of a 
political campaign, the saloons (the public-houses bear 
that high-toned name) are visited oftener than they 
need be. It did not, however, appear to be the 
custom with our cousins, as it certainly is the custom 
with ourselves, to ask every friend who is casually 
met in the street, " What are you going to have ! " 
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Even when drinks are taken from mere habit, they 
nre, as a rule, much less intoxicating than English 
ale or Irish whisky. Lager beer, the common bever- 
age of the majority of the drinking people, is a light 
and refreshing article, vastly leas intoxicating than 
the liquids consumed at home. When spirits are 
taken, they are usually concocted in a variety of 
ways. The American bar -tender is an artist in mixed 
drinks. It is a treat to observe the deftness and 
dexterity with which he fixes a mint julep, a sherry 
cobbler, a brandy smash, a gin sling, or a cream 
punch. The wholesome effect of these compounds 
may be open to question, but of their palatable 
character few who have tasted them can have much 
doubt. 

But it must not be supposed that there is no 
drunkenness in America, though I saw little of it. 
The conductor of a train on the Chicag:o and Alton 
Railway, when I asked him whether he had ever 
any trouble with the passengers, replied, " Not at 
all, except when we get a party of drunken Irishmen 
on board. Then there is sometimes a bit of rough 
work." ^lien rows do occur, they seem to lead to 
personal injuries ; for I noticed that a gentleman 
residing in the Bowery — a locality which has about 
the same reputation in New York as Sandgatc once 
had in Newcastle and as Ratclifle Highway still 
has in London^ — published in the New York Herald 
this somewhat suspicious advertisement : " Blackened 
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eyes made natural." Drunkenness and violence, 
moreover, are common enough in the newly settled 
diatFiets of the Far West. My friend Mr. Fairbairn, 
who had been on an excursion to the wonderful 
region of the Yellowstone River, described a tragical 
scene he had encountered oii hia journey. Early one 
morning he came upon a lonely hut, where he hoped 
to get something to eat. It was a saloon, There 
had evidently been wild work in that solitary shanty 
the previous evening. Aa they would say in the 
Far West, " The boya had been enjoying themselves 
overnight." Outside the saloon one man was lying 
drunk and bleeding, while three others were prostrate 
on the floor in the same condition inside. All had 
been using bowie knives in their cups with such 
disastrous and mutual effect that every man of them 
was found gashed and helpless in the morning. 

More civilized parts of the States are exposed to 
drunken troubles, too. The saloon-keepers of New 
York have an ugly custom of organiziug their 
customers into associations for- political purposes. 
Each of these associations bears the name of the 
saloon-keeper, who is at once its patron and its 
chief. The members of the so-called society vote 
for any candidate for any office he may designate. 
The political importance of the .saloon-keeper is thus 
secured. Since his friends vote as he wishes at 
election times, and provide him with funds by sup- 
porting his bar at all times, he, it seems, makes a 
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practice nl giving thcra a treat every year. A bargo 
or steamboat is hired for the occasion ; the members 
of the association are invited to a free trip ; and 
an excursion takes placo to one or other of the 
pleasure resorts near the Empire City — on the 
Hudson River, on the Sea Coast, or in Long 
Island Sound. One day in June an excursion of 
the Peter J. Dooling A.'Bsociatiou took place to Hutlson 
Park at New Eochelle, where Thomas Paine, the 
author of " Common Sense," passed his latter days. 
The newspapers next morning announced the result. 
Hudson Park, it was stated, had been the scene of 
a "wild riot" on the previous day. The excursionists 
started at eleven o'clock in the morning, but did not 
reach their destination till three o'clock in the after- 
noon. " The trip," said the newspaper account, " was 
not a remarkably fast one ; but the bar-tender had 
an extra supply of lager aboard, and had apparently 
seen the engineer and arranged to have the trip 
occupy as much time as possible, so that he might 
reap the harvest. In point of numbers the excursion 
was not a large one ; but the crowd soon showed 
that what it lacked in numbers was more than 
made up in fighting qualities. The barge, drawn 
by a tug-boat, had scarcely been made fast to the 
dock before a row commenced in the bow of the 
vessel between two of the excursionists. Soon half- 
a-dozen others, in attempting to separate their friends, 
got into tights themselves. Swollen and bloody 
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faces told the story of hard hits received and given." 
The scrimmage was renewed when Mr. Dooling'a 
customers landed. A dozen fights were proceeding 
at one and the same moment. If the diversion 
lulled for a time, it broke out afresh soon after. 
Screams and imprecations filled the air, mingled 
with glasses and other inis.siles. Knives even were 
used in the frequent frays. And so the Peter J. 
Dooling Association had a " high old time " of it 
in Hudson Park. Where publicans organize their 
patrons after the manner of New York, it does not 
need to be told that political corruption must go 
hand in hand with social depravity. 

Drunkenness in America, however, is sometimes 
made to contribute to useful objects. There is an 
institution in Chicago called the Washington Home. 
If I did not misunderstand the statement I received 
concerning it, one of the purposes of the institution 
is to cure and reclaim dipsomaniacs, The funds of 
the Washington Home are partly provided by the 
fines imposed on Chicago drunkards. But if the 
managers of the place had no other resources than 
these fines, I question whether they would be able, 
with the means furnished by native drunkards, to 
keep the Home open for a single month in the year. 




CHAPTER VII. 



I^^^SlT was iatimated in the first chapter o£ this 
^ ta ''°°^ ^^^^ ^^^ statements of the writer were 
'^^Hj to be received with certain limitations. 
Perhaps it shouki also have been pointed out that 
the population of the United States is broadly 
divided into two great classes— those who were born 
in the country or have resided long enough in it to • 
become thoroughly identified with it? institutions, 
and those who, having recently migrated thither, 
still retain the habits and manners of the lands 
they have left. Natives of America naturally object 
to being charged with offences against good taste or 
good behaviour which persons who have been reared 
in other countries sometimes commit. The fact that 
tens of thousands of foreigners are annually im- 
ported into the States from all parts of Europe lends 
some countenance to this protest. The distinc- 
tion here explained ought in fairness to be borne in 
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mind wlien reading one or two of tlie incidents 
already descrilied, as well as others that have yet 
to be mentioned. 

If man is a creature of hahit, habit itself is the 
result of circumstances. The habits of the American 
people — perhaps it would be more correct to say the 
habits of the people who inhabit the American 
Continent — have grown out of the surroundings of 
the country. They are so like our own, and yet at 
times so difFerent from our own, that one can only 
attribute the divergencies wliicli exist to the different 
conditions in which the two peoples are placed. If 
any number of Englishmen were transplanted to 
America, they would certainly become, in ten or 
twenty years, with perhaps a few rare exceptions, 
as much American as the Americans themselves. Nor 
is there anj^hing wonderful in this ; for the great 
bulk of the natives of the States are descended from 
settlers who originally emigrated from the old country. 
America, after all, is simply a larger England, with 
Buch other differences in tlic manners and customs of 
the inhabitants as climate and circumstances have 
produced. Some gentlemen whom I met on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and who had spent their earlier 
years in one or other of our Northern Counties, have 
acquired so much of the natural vim and vigour of 
the country that they now stand at the head of the 
professions they have adopted. On the other hand, 
J know some who, not having renounced their 
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allegiance to tlioir native land, are still as tirmly 
attached to the mother country aa if they had never 
left it. 

One effect of the climatic differences of the two 
countries is a marked variation in domestic arrange- 
ments. Our summers arc not so hot, nor are our 
winters so cold, as those of America. We are not 
troubled with mosquitoes in the one season, uor are 
we compelled to heat our houses with enormous stovea 
in the other. Where in.'gect pests abound, mosquito 
blinds and doors are fitted to the dwelling-places of 
all but the very poorest of the people. These blinds 
and doors, which are constructed of wire gauze, are so 
convenient and effective that an abundant supply of 
fresh air can be admitted, while flying scourges of all 
kinds are excluded from the rooms, When cold 
weather commences, another contrivance is called 
into requisition. Most of the houses are fitted with 
huge stoves in the basement for the purpose of 
supplying liot air to the various apartments. The 
Btovc ia fitted with a self-feediug apparatus, so tliat 
the warmth it diffuses continues day and night all 
through the winter. As valves for regulating the 
admission of hot air are placed in the hati, in the 
Bitting-rooins, and in the sleeping. rooms, a tolerably 
even temperature can be maintained all over the 
premises. It is owing to this convenient arrange- 
ment that our cousins arc enabled to wear, when 
at home, the same amount of clothing in winter as 
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tliey wear in Bummer, re.'iortirig to furs and flannels 
only " whene'er thoy take their waHfs abroad." Stoves 
are in vogue also in hotels, offices, railway cars, pubUe 
Luiidings— everywhere, in fact, where people most do 
congregate. The system is certainly conducive to per- 
sonal comfort, whatever may be ite effects on the 
health of the community. 

J No part of Dickens's "American Notes" excited 
more indignation among the people of the United 
States than that in which he referred to the habit of 
chewing and spitting. Having read Dickens's descrip- 
tion again, after making myself personally acquainted 
with some of the districts our great novelist visited, I 
am decidedly of opinion that the particular habit in 
question was either greatly exaggerated in the 
"American Notes " or has been greatly modified since 
that work was published. Certain it is that I saw 
nothing even to approaj^h the scene which Dickens 
pictured as occurring in the cabin of the cana! boat on 
his way to Pittsburg. 

Prevalent as is the use of tobacco in this country, it 
IS still more prevalent in America. Shops for the sale 
of it are as numerous as long bars in this country. 
Nor is there any mistaking tho tobacco shops in the 
United States; for outside them there is generally 
placed on a pedestal a nearly life-size figure of an 
Indian warrior or an idealised warrior's wife. I 
observed no marked difference between the shops here 
and there, except that plug tobaccos have a more 
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prominent poyition assigned thein among the wares 
exhibited in America. It has already been remarked 
that our cousins generally smoke cigars instead of 
pipes. Briar-woods, or meerschaums, or short pipes 
of any kind, are seldom seen, while the churchwarden 
is almost an unknown luxury in the States, Those 
who can atford it indulge in cigars, while many of those 
who can't resort to chewing. Smoking seemed to mo 
a much more costly habit among our cousins than it is 
among ourselves ; for the price of the cigars they com- 
monly consume ranged from five cents to thirty each 
— that is to say, from 2Jd. to Is, 3d, Considering 
that smokers smoke at all times, not only in the 
streets, but in theit offices — not only in the intervals 
of business, but in business hours as well — the amount 
of money spent on this luxury must be very large 
indeed. 

The habit of chewing tobacco, which is not confined 
in America, as it is among ourselves, to the poorer 
classes of the community, lias created that other habit 
on which Dickens so strongly animadverted. Some of 
the persons who indulge in it seemed to me to be 
endowed with an inexhaustible supply of saliva. 
Travelling in an ordinary smoking-car, as I frequently 
did, I had abundant opportunities of observing the 
astonishing frequency with which the process of 
espectoratiou wa^ performed. The weather being 
warm, the windows of the car were all thrown open. 
And the open window was highly favourable for the 
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exercise of the talent of the " atraightest-spitting 
nation on the face of the globe." Now and then I 
tried to amuse myself by counting how often par- 
ticular individuals discharged their saliva into space. 
Though I was not able to make any accurate calcula- 
tion, I should ,say that the most expert adepts at the 
practice average a pretty straight shot every two or 
three minutes, which is probably about the average of 
our own youths when they meet of an evening in a 
popular neighbourhood. Chewing, however, lias a 
geographical range. There is not very much of it in 
New York, less in Chicago, and scarcely any at all in 
Boston. But in Washington, where men from the old 
Slave States and the wilder regions of the Far West 
are somewhat numerous during the sessions of Con- 
gress, the habit seemed almost universaL The white 
marble steps of the Capitol were so splashed and 
blotted with tobacco stains that one wished for a 
friendly deluge to wash the impurities away. Even 
in Congress itself — in the Senate Chamber no less than 
in the hall of tho House of Representatives — it was 
almost painful to notice how little regard was paid to 
the rich carpets which covered the floors. Although 
smoking is not allowed within the rooms assigned to 
legislation, the apartments provided for the members 
who wished to smoke were so near at hand as to be 
practically part of the chambers themselves. Outside 
the two chambers, in the lobbies and passages, which 
were open to everybody who cared to enter them. 
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there appeared to be little or no restriction wliatever. 
Indeed, the spittoons that were placed in all available 
corners clearly indicated that arrangements were made 
for the free and comfortable indulgence of the popular 
habit. 

The humorous story of the lady who was anxious 
about her carpet, and who had provided a receptacle 
for the superabundant saliva of her guest, cornea 
forcibly to one's mind in some American cities. Tlie 
lady in the story, it may be remembered, pushed the 
spittoon in front of her guest every time he soiled her 
carpet, while the guest so often avoided the attention 
that he at last exclaimed, "If you don't take that 
darned thing away, I'll spit in it ! " But the spittoons 
generally in use in America are so large that it is 
difficult, not to hit, but to avoid hitting them. Our 
English counterpart is a miserable, common -place 
afi'air compared with that which one sees in hotels 
and other places of public resort in the United States. 
Sometimes it is made of leather, and is as big round 
as a, footstool; at other times it is made of metal, 
as ornamental as a tlower vase, and as large in size as 
a coal-box. Most of the hotels are supplied with great 
numbers of these prodigious utensils. They are 
dotted over the floor of the hall ; they are disposed 
in rows along the corridors; they are placed in 
corners on the staircases ; and no bed-room is con- 
sidered furnished without at least one of them. 
Public buildings are likewise adorned with them. 
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and notices are Bometimes hung against the walls 
requesting visitors not to spit on the floors. Even 
the platform (there is no pulpit) of Mr. Beecher's 
church in Brooklyn is ornamented with a huge and 
shapely specimen of this almost universal article. 
The prevalence of the spittoon, however, is indicative 
not 80 much of the prevalent use of tobacco as of the 
cleanly hahits of the people. 

But if our cousins chew tohacco to a much larger 
extent than we do in England, there is one form of 
the narcotic weed in which, as far as I observed, they 
scarcely indulge at all. Snuff is so rarely taken that 
it is almost unknown among them. I don't think I 
once saw a snuff-box during the whole time of my 
visit. One day, while in Rochester, I was suffering 
from catarrh in the head. Knowing from experi- 
ence that a pinch of snuff sometimes relieved the 
discharge, I inquired where I could purchase some of 
the article. My adventures in search of it were 
curious and amusing. I tried tobacconist after tobac- 
conist without result. None of them kept it. When 
I entered one shop, which happened also to be a 
shaving saloon, my request for snuff was received 
with surprise, which was speedily followed by a peal 
of laughter at my expense from shaver and customers 
alike. If I had asked for a crocodile, a patent anchor, 
or a pair of stilts, I could not have caused more 
amusement. I at last discovered that the material 
of which I was in quest could only be obtained at tlio 
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chemist's. There I got my wants supplied. The 
chemist, however, seemed ainiost as cautious in dis- 
poning of it, and almost as careful in weighing it, 
as he would have been in dealing with a deadly 
poison. Moreover, the snuff had been so long in 
hia store that it was not only as dry as dust, but 
had lost nearly all its pungency. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



(S^^ralXHIBITIONS for the display of specimens of 
U |w^ native industry are much mote common in 
" ^ America tlian tliey are in England. 

There ia scarcely a city of importanco in the older 
States of the Union that cannot boast of handsome 
and commodious buildings which have been specially 
erected for exhibition purposes, and which are pre- 
served for future use in the same direction. The 
existence of these buildings, which are also available 
of course for political and other demonstrations when 
required, renders it a comparatively easy matter to 
gather under one roof the mechanical inventions of 
the district. State Fairs, as they are called, are held 
at stated periods — in most cases every year, in fact. 
Exhibitors and the general public are thus enabled to 
estimate the progress effected in the interval in the 
application of science to the useful arts. The ailvan- 
tage of these periodical displays is simply incalculable. 
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It is to them no doubt in a considerable nica.9ur(? that 
America owes very much of her success in the dis- 
covery and multiplication of mechanical appliances; 
for machinery is there applied to many more purposes 
of a labour-saving character than it is here. 

As showing the enterprise of our cousins in this 
direction, it may be mentioned that a casual copy of 
the New York Herald which I picked up last aiitumn 
contained reports of the opening of a New England 
Fair at Boston and an Industrial Exhibition at 
Cincinnati. A similar affair occurred on the same 
day at Chicago. Mr. Long, the then Governor of 
Maflaaehu setts, a gentleman who had offered me 
various courtesies when I was in Boston, opened 
the Fair in that city with much ceremony. Boston 
is the capital and chief city of Massachusetts. Coming 
close after it in importance is the City of Worcester, 
where also an Indasfcrial Fair was being held at the 
same time as that in Boston. The Exhibition at 
Cincinnati was inaugurated in an imposing fashion. 
The procession was so long that it occupied nearly all 
<lay in moving through the streets. Among the more 
striking features of the pageant were "twenty-six 
tableau cars, representing ten epochs, beginning with 
Oineinnatus at his plough, and ending with Cin- 
cinnati as it is now," More than " three thousand 
mounted and uniformed men " imparted a triumphal 
character to the procession, which was headed by 
the Governor of Ohio in person. The day previous 



to the demonstration at Cincinnati a similar festival, 
accompanied by Bimilar ceremonies, was held at 
Milwaukee. There, again, a great procession marched 
through the broad and handsome streets to celebrate 
the occurrence of the annual Fair. No fewer than 
five cities in America were thus at almost the same 
moment the scenes o£ popular ceremonies connected 
with the presentment and development of the in- 
dustry of the country. 

It will be shown hereafter that ingenious con- 
trivances for increasing the comforts of the people 
and improving the conveniences for the transaction 
of business in large cities are much more numerous in 
America than they are in England. Notwithstanding, 
however, the number of American " notions," it is 
undeniable that the cost of manufactured articles, and 
even of many of the necessaries of life, is much 
greater in the one country than in the other. People 
will tell you that the purchasing power of a dollar ia 
about the same as the purchasing power of a shilling 
^that is to say, that a shilling will procure as much 
in England as four shillings will in America. But 
this statement is an exaggeration of the actual con- 
dition of things. It would probably be correct to say, 
however, that the price of manufactured articles is 
about double in America what it is in England. 
Articles of clothing are so excessively dear in the 
States that I have hoard that a lady, who makes 
an annual visit to her old home, and who while here 
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provider herself \vith raiment for the whole year, 
finds the saving sufficient to practically pay the 
entire expenses of her hohday tour. On the day I 
landed in Liverpool I was walking with two Ameri- 
can fellow-passengers throngh the streets. Both were 
loud in their expressions of astonishment at what 
they thought the extraordinary cheapness of the 
goods that were exhibited and ticketed in the tailors' 
shops of that city. 

The cause of the wide difference in the prices of 
manufactured goods in the two countries is, of course, 
the high tariff which the Government of the United 
States maintains for financial and economical reasons. 
The eystem of protection which finds favour among 
our eoUBUia, and which is probably as popular in 
America now as it ever was in England before our 
Free Trade movement commenced, ia deliberately 
maintained in the interest of the manufacturing 
daases. Protection enables the manufacturer in some 
instances to pay higher wages to his workpeople ; but 
then the workpeople have to pay higher prices for all 
the goods they consume. Wlien I asked any Ameri- 
cans of my acquaintance why it was that the sj^atem 
waa retained, since it had the effect of vastly in- 
creasing the cost of living, the almost invariable reply 
was — "What does it matter? Our boots and our 
coats cost double what they cost you; but then we 
have twice as much money to pay for tliein. You 
have cheap goods and low wagea; we have doar 
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goods and high wages ; where is the practical advan- 
tage you have over us ? " If I had been inclined to 
argue the matter, I might have pointed out that the 
effect of a protective tariff" on the industry of America 
is much more disastrous than the Americans them- 
selves seem to be aware. 




CHAPTER IX. 



Ih Bg rtl ANT popular errors are prevalent in EnglaTul 
|o^ B rt^gariJing tlie American people, 
"f^^s™ First of ail, the caricature of Brother 
Jonathan is no more like the general hocly of citizens 
of the Republic than the caricature of John Bull is 
like the average run of Englishmen. The typical 
American, instead of being lank and lean, is a robust, 
portly personage, with a ponderous head on an 
equally ponderous pair of shoulders. Nor does he 
talk in the nasal twang people here commonly 
suppose. The intonation of the educated classes, 
indeed, is admirably and pleasantly reproduced by 
Mr. Edgar Bruce in his impersonation of " The 
Colonel." Again, the common notion that Americans 
arc a singularly inquisitive race was not sustained by 
my experience. There is an impression in England 
(it has received some countenance from American 



humorists themselves) that a stranger in the States 
ia perpetually plied with questions about his business, 
his intentions, his family affairs, and his private 
opinions on men anJ things. I noticed nothing of 
the kind. I certainly was asked what I thought of 
the country. It was the most natural inquiry in 
the world. But the inquiry did not come, as from 
what I had heard I might have expected it to come, 
in this spread-eagle fashion — " Wal, stranger, I guess 
you air pretty con-siderably astonished at the great- 
ness and elegance of this magnificent and mighty 
nation — ain't that so ? " It was left to me to 
punctuate my opinion with notes of atlmiration. The 
fact is, the American people, as a rule, are nearly as 
reticent and reserved an we are ourselves. When, 
however, there was a chance of obliging a fellow- 
traveller, I never found them to fail in either frank- 
ness or civility. 

Another error is equally widespread — that Ameri- 
cans consume their food with such lightning rapidity 
that they are scarcely seen to eat at all. This 
marvellous phenomenon, however, did not come 
within my observation. The persons whom I saw 
going through the prandial operation occupied as 
much time in the process as we do in England. 
But there is a wide difference between us and our 
cousins, not only in the mode of dining, but in 
Bome of the dishes that are greatly in favour. It 
is no uncommon thing at an hotel table to find 
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oneself surrmmded by seven or eight little platters 
containing the substantial elements o£ the feast. 
Butter and iced water are invariable accompanimenta 
of almost every irieal. Clams, a sort of mussel, are 
largely in demand in the Eastern States, and a 
clam-bake is a famous " tVed." Some friends once 
invited me to a special treat of dainties — frogs* 
legs and devilled crab. I should probably have 
relished the former delicacy if I had not been 
informed beforehand what it was I was eating. A 
glass of cream punch afturwarda enabled me to 
drown the recollection of the frogs. I might other- 
wise have had to dispose of the matter in a more 
summary fashion. 

Deference to the fair sex is universal in America.\_, 
I doubt whether there is any other country in the 
world where so much attention is paid to the ladies. 
That they might not be incommoded in any way, 
in their goings out or their comings in, separate 
entrances are provided for them at hotels, railway 
stations, and elsewhere. The fact that brutal assaults 
on women are almost unknown goes to show that 
respect for the weaker sex is founded in the genuine 
sentiment of the people. One might say, indeed, 
that the age of chivalry, which has almost gone 
out in Europe, has taken fresh root in America, 
But the ladies there, like their sisters on this side 
of the Atlantic, have some strange weaknesses. 
One of these weaknesses is the tendency betrayed 
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in two or three cities of the Eastern Seaboard to 
disfigure themselves by a grotesque arrangement of 
the hair. Goldsmith's Citizen of the World promised 
to send his friond in China a map of an English 
lady's face, showing the marks and patches that 
were once considered beautiful. A map, or at all 
events a drawing, would be necessary to convey a 
correct idea of the fashion of dressing the hair 
adopted by many ladies in America. That fashion 
does not strike a stranger as in the least becoming. 
Indeed, the hair is so plastered about the face that 
it almost gives the wearer the appearance of being 
adorned with what our cousins call "side whiskers," 
For the rest, festoons and other devices cover the 
forehead doffn to the tyes, so that not much of 
the face is in some cases to be seen at all. And 
what is left untouched by the hand of the decorator 
i.s frequently obscured by hats of such vast size 
that they approach the dimensions of an ordinary 
cart-wheel. But our own fashions would perhaps 
appear as miheeoming to Americans as the fashions 
of New York and New Haven appeared to me. 
\ The costumes of the male members of the com- 
munity do not differ much from those worn on our 
side of the Atlantic. Almost the only variation in 
this respect seems to be due to the greater prevalence 
of felt hats in cool weather and straw hats in warm. 
It is, however, in the mode of dealing with the 
hair and beard that the American is distinguished 
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from the Engliahman. Wlien the ])ot season com- 
mences, many citizens of the Republic get their hair 
cut so close that they almost look as if they had had 
their heads shaved. This custom would, of course, 
be less widespread than it is if it were the practice 
of the prison authorities there, as it is of the prison 
authorities here, to treat convicts iu much the same" 
fashion before releasing them. As persons in England ^ 
who wore beards or moustaches before our veterans _ 
returned from the Crimean war were put down for 
foreigners, circus performers, or proprietors of wax- 
works or menageries, so persons who do not shave 
in America are generally understood to be either 
strangers or immigrants. The present fashion in 
the States is to shave every hair off the face except 
the moustache. Shaving, indeed, is so commonly 
practised that it has become one of the fine arts. 
Long rows of reclining chairs are placed in front of an 
equally extensive mirror. Here the customers deposit 
themselves in the easiest of postures while the 
operator performs his work with all the grace and 
dexterity of a master at the business. Since shaving, 
as performed in America, is a real luxury, one does 
not wonder that the custom should be almost 
universal. 
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jIT hardly comes within my province to speak 
of the religious aspect of American society. 
Nor shall I deal with the matter at any 
leuiftii. A casual observer, however, can hardly help 
noticing that a much greater latitude in respect to 
the profession of tlieological beliefs is allowed in 
America than is the case in this country. Mrs. 
Gnindy is not so exacting there as she is here. 
Sunday is less a day of prayer than a day of rest 
and recreation. The newspapers on Monday morning 
commonly report the sermons delivered on the 
previous day ; but then these sermons are often 
devoted to the discussion of secular subjects. More- 
over, the preachers, as a rule, are much more enter- 
taining than the generality of the class. Henry 
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Ward Eeccher deliberately set himself one Sunday 
evening, when I attended Plymouth Church, in 
Brooklyn, to excite the riaihility of bis flock. 
Phrases were introduced into his discourse which, 
besides being humorous in themselves, were comical 
from the sudden and unexpected manner in which 
they were thrown out. Dr. Talmage, again, is an 
astonishing divine who is constantly challenging by 
his extravagance and his eccentricities the attention 
of the public. The line of separation between the 
sacred and profane is thus dimly defined. Still 
more striking examples of the tendency to efface 
the distinction may be mentioned, Mr. Miln, a 
Chicago preacher of considerable note, has forsaken 
the pulpit for the stage ; while a party of ladies and 
gentlemen who were formerly attached to a religious 
establishment are making tlie tour of the States as 
the Chicago Church Choir Opera Company. When 
I visited Milwaukee, large posters on the walls 
announced that Gilbert and Sullivan's " Patience " 
would be performed in the theatre on the following 
Sunday. The disregard of the Sabbath as a religious 
institution was probably due in this instance to the 
fact that a very large number of Germans have 
settled in Milwaukee. Elsewhere the theatres are, 
generally closed on Sundays, though that day is 
nowhere observed with the same pious rigour as it 
is among ourselves. One of the most eminent 
lawyers in America — Robert G. I nger soil— employs 
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his leisure in delivering lectures on Freeth ought 
subjects. Colonel Ingeraoll, whoae fame has extendetl 
to Europe, is, boaidea being a great lawyer, an orator 
of rare eloquence. Copies of hia lectures are sold 
in immense quantities all over the Statea ; his portrait 
may be seen in almost every picture shop and on 
almost every bookstall in the country ; and there is 
scarcely a divine between the Pacific and the Atlantic 
who has not at one time or other attempted to answer 
hia arguments or confound his philosophy. While 
travelling from Boston to Newport, I listened to a 
long and interesting discussion on IngersoU and hia 
doctrines between some occupants of the same railway 
car. Indeed, conversation on the subject was almost 
universal. But Colonel Ingeraoll does not command 
the les.s respect or wield the less influence on account 
of hia heterodoxy. It was this eminent man who 
delivered on Decoration Day one of the moat powerful 
and brilliant orations in honour of the soldiers who 
died in defence of the Union that I ever read. As 
showing the esteem in which he is held, not of course 
on account of hia heresy, but on account of his 
intellectual eminence, it may be mentioned that he 
was accompanied on the platform by President 
Arthur, General Grant, and all the most conspicuous 
public men then in the Empire City. 

The Bible and Shakspeare, it has been said, will 
preserve the identity of the language used in England 
and America. But parts of Shakspeare are alreaily 
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becoming obsolete, wbile certain o£ our wiseacres bave 
taken it into tbeir beads to alter tbe Bible, spoiling 
all, or almost all, that they bave touched. Still tbe 
two books will help to maintain the purity of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue wherever it may be spoken or 
written. It must happen in course of ^es that 
the language of peoples so widely separated as tbe 
English and the Americans will undergo a process of 
variation. Already words and phrases are in common 
use in America which are either unknown or bave a 
different meaning in England, So numerous arc these 
departures from lingual orthodoxy that I at first 
found it prudent, when sitting at table with an 
American family, not to join in the conversation, 
lest I should have misinterpreted some of the idioms 
and images the younger people used. As these idioms 
and images were for the most part new to me, I could 
only guess at the meaning of them. Changes of 
language originate as often in slang as in scholarly 
invention, A word is first used by vulgar people, 
then appropriated by tbe more refined, then accepted 
by the literary claases, and finally incorporated in the 
language of the entire nation. Such, no doubt, is the 
history of some of the new words and phrases which 
are current in tbe United States. People who hear 
them for tbe first time, especially when uttered in tbe 
peculiar and pleasant intonation common among 
educated Americans, cannot help being struck with 
the picturesque freshness which seems to belong to 
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them. When an American a<lclrcsses another, ho 
usually commences, "Say, Harry," or, "Say, Chris- 
topher," aa the case may he. If the answer ia in the 
affirmative, it takes the now well-known form of 
"Why, cert'nly" — if in the negative, it is generally 
conveyed in the words, " No, sir," with especial 
emphasis on the last word. If surprise be expressed, 
it generally takes the shape of a question, " Is that 
so ? " " Crowd " ia used to signify, not only a moh, 
but a party or a company. " Balance," meaning the 
rest or the remainder, ia applied in a variety of ways, 
as the balance of an argument, the balance of a meet- 
ing. " Booming " is a new word which signifies the 
bounding progress of rising districts. " Trouble," 
again, ia substituted for difficulty, an " England's 
trouble with Ireland," or " the trouble of the United 
States with the Indians." " Elegant " and " hand- 
some," in the sense of pretty or good, are in constant 
use. " Clever," as used in Chicago, ia equivalent to 
the northern word decent. " Right here," or " right 
away," means directly, at once. " Left " has a world of 
meaning as heard in the States. If an American tells 
another that he will arrange any matter for him, he 
says he will " fix it " or " put it through." " Back 
down" and " burst up" are well enough known even 
in England. But "break him all up," "give himself 
away," and " got the bulge on him " — the first mean- 
ing to flabbergast a person, the second a person who 
divulges matters to his own disadvantage, and the 



third a person who lias got the hetter of another— 
can only be properly appreciated when a genuine 
American imports them into his conversation. It 
may be seen from these few examples of a new de- ■ 
parture in language that the process of creating at ^M 
least a new dialect has commenced on the other side ol ^M 
the Atlantic. 

A new literature as well as a new dialect is being "^ 
created in the States. Extracts from American news- 
papers (now a comraon feature of our own journals) are 
quite unlike anything we haf e in this country. Our 
humour is made of different stuff, built on different 
lines, and produces different results ; for even the 
laughter which Artenius Ward, or Mark Twain, or 
Russell I-owell provokes is louder and more con- 
tagious than that provoked by English professors of 
the same art. But Americans generally have so much 
of the humorous element in their character and com- 
position that it bubbles out in almost all they say 
or write. Their newspapers and magaiiiues are full of 
it ; their conversation and speeches are full of it. 
Henry Ward Beecher cannot keep it out of his ser- 
mons ; nor could Abraham Lincoln keep it out of hia 
State papers. It obtrudes itself even in the titles of 
their journals, as, for instance, the Toledo Blade, 
the Calico Print, and the Tombsttme Epitaph. More 
remarkable atill, it is seen in their business advertise- 
ments and in the notices posted in their offices. Here, 
as one example, is a copy of a printed card I saw 
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exhibited in the office of a. leading railway official 
iu Chicago : — 




The nomenclature Jf the cities and territorial 
division.*} of the United States is here and there 
somewhat peculiar. Where the settlers have adopted 
old Indian names, a genuine flavour is imparted to 
what may be called the baptismal geography of the 
country. There are names in America that belong to 
America alone, that were common among the original 
inhabitants, and that arc so distinctive and charac- 
teristic that nobody is likely to locate the places 
bearing them in any other part of the globe. Such 
are Chicago, Niagara, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, Mil- 
waukee, Michigan, Mississippi, Massachusetts, and so 
forth. It is likely that Indian words would have 
been more extensively utilised in christening localities 
than they have been had they been more in harmony 
with European notions of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. 

Objection cannot be taken, however, to names pos- 
; historical signiticance, as Carolina, Virginia, 
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Biiltirnom, Pennsylvania, etc Nor can anything be 
said against the practice of honouring the Fathers of 
the Republic by bestowing their names upon new 
communities. Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, 
among others, have been honoured in this way. 
Equally unobjectionable are names which have grown 
naturally out of circumstances connected with the 
first pioneers. Bochester, which derived its name 
from a backwoodsman who erected the first wooden 
shanty on the banks of the Genessee ; Carson, which 
was so designated from the fact that the famous 
Kit Carson took up his abode on the" spot long 
before civilization had penetrated beyond the Rocky 
Mountains — these are examples of a natural system 
of nomenclature. Perhaps the same may be said 
for EUtopia, the name of a settlement in Washing- 
ton Territory, which has been ingeniously adapted 
from its original designation — " He!l-to-Pay." But 
the earher settlers who applied to their new homes 
the names of the towns and cities they had quitted 
for ever introduced a system which is infinitely 
confusing. Boston and Plymouth, Cambridge and 
Bristol, Exeter and Falmouth, compel the addition of 
other particulars in order that they may not be mis- 
taken for the towns and cities of the same name 
in the old country. If Tremont, the original name of 
the settlement, had been retained instead of Boston, 
the capital of Massachusetts would have been in no 
tlanget of mixing up its identity with our Lincoln- 
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shire town. Manhattan, again, would have been more 
redolent of the soil than New York. 

Worse than these mistakes, which were at least 
excusahle on the part of emigrants who carried with 
them to the New World an abiding affection for the 
homes they had left, has been the process adopted in 
some parts of the country of importing names which 
have no natural or historical significance whatsoever. 
Memphis and Thebes and Cairo have nothing in 
common with Egypt ; nor have Rome and Athens, 
Syracuse and Troy, Ithaca and Utica, whicli are 
situated within no great distance from each other in 
the State of New York, anything to do with the 
Greek and Roman Empires. This same State can 
boast also of a Paris, a Genoa, a Venice, a Lyons, and 
a Warsaw. The original settlers therein, moreover, 
lijaile abundant use of the poets, philosophers, and 
heroes of antiquity; for we find Homer and Ovid, 
Romulus and Cato, Tully and Seneca, Fabius and 
Anreliua, among the names of the cities they estab- 
lished. The ancient and the modern world, in fact, 
have been ransacked to furnish designations for the 
communities of the West. I venture to think, how- 
ever, that it would have been better if the founders of 
the Commonwealth had exhibited in the christening 
of their cities just a little more of the characteristic 
inventiveness of the American people. 




JIMEEICA is a democratic country. No 
■R^hI stranger can be long in it without seeing 
that one man is pretty much as good as 
another. There is, certainly, nothing of that defer- 
ence to rank and position, which is seldom to be 
distinguished from servile flunkeyism, that one sees 
in the southern parts of England. Men do not touch 
their hats, or look meek and lowly, or shuffle out into 
the dirty parts of the pathway, when they meet a 
person who happens to be better clothed than them- 
selves. Since all classes — including the working 
classes, except when they are engaged in their daily 
toil — are well dressed, the distinctions noticed on this 
side of the Atlantic are not so observable on the 
other. Aa concerns outward appearances at all events, 
the wealthiest man in America might very well be 
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mistaken for an 3ionest and prosperous artizaiT, while 
the aforesaid artizan miglit pass equally well for a 
capitalist or a uianuta^;turer. 

Our cousins have no aristocracy. Politically, at 
any rate, they stand on a footing of perfect equality 
one to another. The system under which they flourish 
may be described as a democracy tempered by wealth. 
Riches are of consequence everywhere — in America 
as well as anywhere else. But there is not, for all 
that, any disposition to make a superior creature or 
a new order of society out of the rich man. Nor, 
it must be confessed, does the rich man attempt to 
stride the high horse. As far as I was able to judge, 
mere wealth makes no difference whatever in the 
■ deportment of American citizens. Senator Jones, who 
represents Nevada in Congress, and who is known 
throughout the United States as the " Silver 
King," would no doubt have kindly entertained 
me — a poor and undistingui.shed stranger — at his 
house at Washington, if I had had the opportunity 
of accepting the invitation I received from a gentle- 
man who was then acting as his secretary and 
assistant. Mr. Jones is, or was, one of the wealthiest 
men in America. But millionaires are probably more 
numerous in that country than tn any other part of 
the world. Among these gentlemen is Mr. Charles 
Crocker, Vice-President of the Central Pacific Railway. 
Mr. Crocker, who is reputed to be worth fifty millioa 
dollars (about ten millions sterling), was a fellow- 
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passenger of mine on board the Celtic, one of the 
White Star Line of Atlantic steamers. The only- 
thing I heard about him on hoard the vessel was, that 
lie had been threatened with violence and assassination 
hy a person named Denis Kearney, once a prominent 
character in San Francisco. Mr. Crocker put on no 
airs, a,s3umed no superiority, claimed no preferences. 
An English officer, who sailed in the same ship, held 
himself aloof from the rest of the passengers. Mr. 
Crocker, on the other hand, mixed as freely with 
the company as the most affable among them, smoked 
and chatted with everybody who wanted a "crack," 
and joined as heartily as anybody in the amusements 
of the voyage. Not only was there nothing in \m 
manners or in his behaviour to indicate that he had as 
much wealth at his command as the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland—there was nothing even to indicate tliat 
he was more prosperous than the ordinary run of | 
American citizens. I have no reason to believe, from 
all I heard, that the other millionaires of the States 
are any more disposed than Mr. Crocker to " put 
on frills." There is thus nothing, or so little that 
it may he called nothing, of that odious distinction 
of classes which unfortunately exists in our own 
country. 

The effect of the democratic institutions of America , 
may also be noticed in the total absence of that system , 
of " tips " which renders travelling both in England 
and Europe generally so disagreeable to moat people. 
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Wien you leave an American hotel, you are nofc 
surrounded by waiters and chambermaids, who expect 
to be rewarded for services which have already been 
paid for. Not the least annoyajice of this kind meets 
the traveller from one end of the States to the other. 
The same comfort is experienced on the railways. 
There the officials have too much self-respect to hang 
about the carriage doors in expectation of having 
gratuities surreptitiously slipped into their hands. 
The conductor of a train, indeed, is as much a gentle- 
man aa any of the passengers. If you oifered him 
money, he would deem himself so much insulted that 
he would — well, ho would probably stop the train 
and order you to leave it ! If you offered him a cigar, 
ten to one he would, if he took it, offer you another in 
exchange. During the whole time I was travelling 
about the States, I did not pay, and I was not ex- 
pected to pay, a single cent for anything but services 
I had received. Even many services of a valuable 
kind were rendered, not only without payment, but 
without any expectation of it. An amusing instance 
of the independence which early in life takes posses- 
sion of the American people occurred at a friend's 
house. My friend's son — a smart, intelligent lad of 
some ten or twelve years — had been put to a good 
deal of extra trouble on my account. On the day I 
was leaving I called him aside. But the moment 
he saw my hand in my pocket, he turned on his heels 
and disappeared. Nor could I get speech with him 
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afterwarilM. I learned subaequeutly that liis o 
explanation was, that lie was too old now to receive 
presents from hi,s father's guests. If this ia the spirit 
of the youth of America, anyhody can understand 
that the dignity of the elder people will forbid them 
from asking for what they have not earned. It 'm, 
perhaps, to this same spirit that the country ia indebted 
for its freedom from another evil — beggary. There I 
may be beggars in America ; indeed, there is at least I 
one State in the Union which has enacted penal lawa 
against them ; but I was never importuned for alms 
myself, nor did I see anybody else. What I did si 
however, was a young lad who sold newspapers in tlia I 
streets of Chicago, who kept and educated an orphai 
sister out of his earnings, and who was as proud of I 
the girl as any father in the States of his own child. 

Tl]c American- people are a law iinto themselves. 
If tlicy were not, democracy would soon end in j 
anarchy. It is true that daring and atrocious crimes 
are frequently reported ; it is true also that scenes 
of violence and riot are sometimes witnessed in 
periods of great excitement ; but the fact still re- 
mains that order could not be maintained for a 
single day if obedience to the law were not a 
general and abiding characterL'jtic of the population. 
The Executive Government has little or no power 
apart from the popular will. When the troubles 
with the South commenced in 18G0, President 
Lincoln was dependent for the a-s-^ertion of hia . 
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authority upon the volunteer armies he summoned 
into tbo field. Since the civil war closed, so little 
attention has been given to military aflairs tliat the 
army of the Repuhlic, compared with the armaments 
of Europe, may be truly described as an insignificant 
body." I don't think I saw a single soldier in any 
part of the States, except when a patriotic parade of 
the veterans in the late war took place on Decoration 
Day — the day on which the citizens of the North 
decorate the graves of the soldiers who perished in 
that memorable conflict. For all ordinary purposes 
the services of a moderate police force are sufficient 
to preserve the peace of the community. Nor were 
these services, so far as I could observe, very fre- 
quently called into requisition. The streets of the 
great cities were as safe at any hour of the day or 
night as those of the most orderly cities of Europe. 
Policemen, however, in New York, Boston, and some 
other places, have an ugly Jiabit of carrying their 
staves in their hands. Whether they ever have 
occasion to use them or not, the mere display of the 
weapon.9 has a forbidding and alarming aspect. 
Curious on the subject, I asked a Boston friend why 
the custom was observed. Though he could not answer 
the question, he informed me that it was only of late 
years that it had come into practice. 

• The ataniling nrmy of the United States consists of onlj- 25,000 
tiien, whnite aerviees are rarely called into requisition eiceyt when 
aomo of the Indian tribes tnlio to the " war pnlh, " 
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Deiuocratic institutions are probalily responsible for 
the extraordinary familiarity with which the citizens 
of the Kepublic treat one another. Nobody seems in 
the least offended if, in print or in public, he is ad- 
dressed as Tom, Dick, or Hairy, We have examples 
of tliia kind of popular treatment in our own country. 
But in America it is almost universal. Jim Blaino ia 
as often heard as James G. Blaine — Bob Ingersoll and 
Ben Butler ofteiier than Colonel Ingersoll and General 
Butler. Not that any disrespect is necessarily implied 
or intended in the familiar mode of speech ; for Wen- 
dell Phillips, in the stateliest and most eloquent of his 
discourses, speaks in endearing terms of the valiant 
services of Sam Adams. Was it not a proof of the 
affection of hk fellow-citizens that President Lincoln 
was described on banners and devices as " Honest Old 
Abe " ? It is as customary in newspapers as it is in 
conversation to speak of General Grant and President 
Arthur as simply Grant and Arthur. Equally common 
is a form of address peculiar to America — William H. 
Vanderbilt, Cyrus W. Field, Samuel J. Tiklon, etc. I 
noticed, too, that intimates, here and there, use only 
the first syllables of the names of their friends if they 
happen to have more than one — as Cope for Copeland, 
Pat for Patterson, Brew for Brewster, and so forth. 
Titles are abbreviated in much the same way: thus 
captain becomes " cap." and doctor " doc." Sometimes 
nicknames are adopted by the nicknamed persons 
themselves. I was introduced to a gentleman of the 
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press whom I knew by bo other name than that of 
the Gennan Chancellor. And this gentleman was so 
little annoyed at the effacement of his own proper 
designation that he invariably referred to himself 
as Bismarck ! " Familiarity," according to cynics, 
"breeds contempt" It is not so in America. There, 
on the contrary, it is more often the outward show 
and semblance of personal regard. 





irarVTllT in ill Washington, more tlmn anywhere else, 
ra ^ perhaps, that the effect of democratic insti- 
I^SsSBi tutions on the habits and customs of the 
American people are most conspicuously seen. A 
story which comes down to us from the first Revolu- 
tion has been told to illustrate the relations of the 
French people of that time with those whom they 
had constituted their leaders. Wishing to impress a 
crowd of citizens with his importance, a deputy of 
the National Assembly is said to have cried out, 
" Make way for a representative of the people." 
" Bah I " replied a voice from the crowd — " we are 
the people themselves 1 " Though in no sense is 
such a scene likely to occur in Washington, it ia 
noticeablu on all hands that the utmost attention i 



paid to the rij^lita of the sovercifpi people. That 
sovereign, indeed, has almost as many privileges aa 
the per.sona to whom liia authority has he&n dele- 
gated. If Jack is not aa good as his master io 
Washington, no such equality prevails anywhere. 

Senators, deputies, and Ministers of State are com- 
mon objects of the avenues of Washington. During 
the sessions of Congre3.s, all the great political leaders 
of the country gather together in that city, just as 
our own political leaders gather together in London, 
The hotels, the tram-cars, the public offices, the um- 
brageous walks of the capital, are almost alive with 
the notabilities of the nation. Persona acquainted 
with the outward appearance of conspicuous charac- 
ters in the great world of politics will point them 
out to a stranger at almost every turn. I dined at 
the same table with a senator from the South ; I rode 
in the same tram-ear with a representative from Penn- 
sylvania ; I participated in a pleasure excursion with 
a delegate from Utah ; I rubbed shoulders against 
Ministers of State in the precincts of the public 
department? ; and I wa.s carried from floor to floor of 
the Capitol in the same elevator with generals who 
had distinguished themselves in the late war. It need 
hardly bo said that there was not on the part of any 
of these gentlemen the least affectation of superiority. 
So free and affable were their manners that they in- 
vited rather than repelled intrusion. They chatted 
and joked, hobnobbed and smoked, with everybody 
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who accosted them, and that without fear of losing 
one atom of dignity by famiUar and friendly inter- 
course with their fellow-citizens. It really seemed to 
me that the miserahlc pride of which we see so much 
in the old country does not exist even among the 
leading classes in America. 

The morning after I arrived in Washington I was 
sauntering around the neighbourhood of the official 
residence of tlie President. Seeing a mansion of 
slightly greater pretensions than the rest, I inquired 
of a passing stranger the name of it. " That, sir," 
said he, " is the White House. You can walk right 
in and look around. There is nobody to stop you. 
It is all open to the public. Walk right in, sir." 
Acting on the advice thus given, I walked right in, 
looked around, saw all that was to be seen, and 
then walked out again. The public rooms in the 
White House were as open to everybody a.s the 
reading-room of a Public Library. There were no 
horse guards at the gates, no sentries at the doors, 
no policemen in the lobbies, no servants in livery in 
any part of the premises. The only officials to be 
seen were a number of gentlemen sitting at desks in 
some of the rooms. Tliese gentlemen, who appeared 
to he engaged in writing or transcribing public docu- 
ments, pursued their avocations without noticing the 
visitors who passed and repassed them, pausing in 
their labours only when they were applied to for 
information. The impression produced by my first 
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visit to the White House was that it ia impossible 
to conceive a greater degree of freedom than ia here 
established in the very residence of the President. 

Subsequent visits to the Presidential Mansion simply 
confirmed that impression. A gentleman of the press 
to whom I had been introduced said to me a few hours 
after the introduction, " Would you like to shake 
hands with the President ? I know Mr. Arthur very 
well, and I should he glad to take you to him." Of 
course I accepted the off'er. Wc went together to the 
White House — my friend and myself. It was com- 
paratively early in the morning ; but the President 
was engaged with some Cabinet Ministers. I was 
therefore requested by one of the clerks whom I had 
already noticed in the rooms of the White House, and 
who seemed to have charge of the only ceremonies 
that were necessary to obtain access to the Chief 
Magistrate of the Kepublic, to call again at a later 
hour. Returning at the time specified, I found many 
of the rooms occupied by ladies and gentlemen who 
were waiting to pay their respects to President Arthur, 
When the time came for the reception of visitors, the 
company filed into an apartment which seemed to 
he reserved for this purpose. No restriction whatever 
was placed in the way of anybody who wished it 
obtaining audience of the personage who occupies the 
highest position in the land. Everybody was free to 
come, and everybody was welcome who did come. AU 
that the visitor had to do was to whisper his name and 
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place of aboile to the gentleman who acted as clerk of 
the ceremonies. This gentleman performed the duties 
of introduction, mentioning, of course, as he did so, the 
information that had just been whispered to liim. 
The President thereupon shook hands with his visitor, 
saying at the same time that he was pleased to make 
his acquaintance. Unless one or the other had any- 
thing special to converse about, the ceremony ended 
here. Preceding me in the reception-room were a 
number of gentlemen from one of the distant States, 
between whom and the President some light and 
pleasant conversation took place concerning the politics 
of the locality from which they hailed. When the 
name of one of the party was mentioned, Mr. Arthur 
humorously remarked, " Oh, yea, I believe you are the 
' bad boy ' of whom we have heard so much." A very 
little joke, this, no doubt ; but it helped to show the 
footing on which the President stands with his friends. 
The rest of the introductions, so far as I had an oppor- 
tunity o£ observing them, were of a more formal 
character. When I left the White House, I felt 
satisfied that the simple ceremonies which I had wit- 
nessed were eminently calculated to preserve the 
harmony of the institutions of America. President 
Arthur is so exactly like the photographs we see in 
our shop windows that most people would recognise 
him at once. Without striking one as being a person 
of the highest intellectual eminence, he jet impresses 
one with the belief that, being a man of more than 



average ability, he is quite capable of maintaining the 
honour and credit of the Republic. 

Obliging frienda in this country l.ad furnished me 
with letters of introduction to various public men in 
the United States, I found, however, so much readi- 
ness on the part of everybody I met to show me what 
I wanted, that I did not deem it necessary to present 
more than a very few of these convenient documents. 
Two of them which I did use were addressed to 
gentlemen of eminence in Washington — Mr. Bancroft 
Davis, who, it may be remembered, had charge of the 
American ea'se in the Alabama arbitration, and Judge 
Howe, the Postmaster-General of the United States. 
For both introductions I was indebted to Major Jones, 
the United States Consul in Newcastle. Access to 
public men in America is so exceedingly easy, as may 
he understood from what I have already said^tliat I 
had no difficulty whatever in obtaining intercourse 
with the gentlemen named. It was not part of my 
business to take up Mr, Davis's time, except to explain, 
with the view of helping to remove all traces of the 
old antagonism between England and America, what I 
knew to be the fact, that while the upper classes and 
the newspapers generally sympathised with the 
Southern States during the late war, the vast body of 
the people of this country steadfastly adhered from 
first to last to the cause of the North. Mr. Davis 
scarcely needed to be informed on this subject ; for he 
cited passages of a memorable speech he had heard 
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Mr. Bright dolivet in the House of Commons when 
our upper classes were clamouring for the recognition 
of the Confederate Government. The Department of 
State, where I saw Mr. Davis, is one of the finest 
structures in Waahington ; hut the postal affairs of the 
United States are managed in a much less imposing 
e<lifice. The rooms occupied by the Postmaster-General 
in the latter building were indicated by an inscription 
over a door in one of the corridors. A clerk who was 
sitting at a desk outside the door asked me to take a 
seat, while he handed Major Jones's letter to Judge 
Howe. Almost directly I was invited to enter. Mr. 
Howe, a tall, slim gentleman, somewhat after the type 
of the late President Lincoln, expressed himself pleased 
to see me, inquired kindly about his friend the Major, 
asked what sort of voyage I had had across the 
Atlantic, and regretted that his departure next morn- 
ing for Wisconsin would prevent him from offering me 
as many courtesies as he could have wished. I was 
requested also to take a chair, with a view of con- 
tinuing the conversation; but I excused myself from 
occupying any more of the time of an important officer 
of State, and so withdrew with very pleasing recollec- 
tions of the affable manners of American public men." 
All the national departments in Washington are 
accessible to everybody who feels inclined to visit 
them, If one has any business of any kind with 
* I rogret to state that Juiigo Howe died somewlint auilitcniy on tlm 
25lh or Mareli 1883, in Lis aUty-siitli year. 
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any momber or servant of the Government, admission 
to him can be immediately obtained. Where there is 
anything to be seen of an interesting character — such 
aa at the Weather Bureau, the Bureau of Engraving, 
or the Department of Agriculture — the clerks engaged 
there at once placo themselves at the service of the 
visitor for the purpose of explaining what may need 
explanation. The same freedom of entry prevails at 
the Capitol, There, again, no sentries or constables 
bar the progress of the stranger. To persons who 
have ever had occasion to call upon a member of the 
House of Commons, where one has to run the gauntlet 
of I know not how many policemen, who regard all 
strangers as " suspicious characters," the contrast 
between Westminster and Washington must appear 
immense and surprising. Almost every part of the 
Capitol, except the floor of the Chambers, is open to 
the public without ticket or order of any description. 
Even the refreshment rooms are free to visitors, so 
that one may lunch or dine with senators and repre- 
sentatives just as if one were a senator or representa- 
tive oneself. The galleries surrounding the Chambers 
are aa free to the public as the rest of the building, 
except that certain parts are reserved for the use of 
the ladies. Even the floor of the Houses, or at least 
some portion of it, is accessible to outsiders on the 
introduction of members. The principle of democratic 
equality is thus practically applied in the very centra 
of the Government of the United States. 
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The time I spent in Washington did not give ine 
many opportunities of hearing the best political 
speakers of America. The House of Representatives, 
during most of that time, wa-s occupied in discussing 
the details of a Bank Bill, which, of course, did not 
allow much scope for political oratory, I heard, how- 
ever, one interesting speech in the Senate from Senator 
Bayard, who waa strongly advocating that the surplus 
moneys accruing from the Alabama Award should ho 
returned to England. Mr. Bayard's contention, as I ■ 
afterwards saw from the newspapers, did not receive 
the support of the majority. When I told an acquaint- 
ance connected with the Washington press (who, by 
the way, had been wltli John Brown at Harper's Ferry) 
that I had heard an able argument in favour of return- 
ing the money, he remarked, "No, sir, the country 
would never allow it. Nor would Mr. Bayard himself 
have proposed it if he had not been in opposition." 
For all that, I think it greatly to be regretted that the 
surplus was not sent back, because such a proceeding 
would have tended very much to strengthen and pro- 
mote the caiLse of arbitration generally. 

The mode of conducting the business of Congress 
struck me as being somewhat more disorderly than 
what I remembered to have seen (before the days of 
Irreconcilable Parties) of the mode of conducting the 
business of our own Parliament. There was consider- 
able noise and confusion while the details of the Bank 
Bill were being discussed in the House of Eepresenta- 
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tives, showing, as I thought, at least as much \ 
spirit aa we have in this country. Moreover, the system 
of "filibustering," which is sometimes adopted by the 
minority in Congress, is simply an American name for 
obstruction. Still, it is in the power of either branch 
of the Legislature, when opposition becomes trivial or 
tiresome, to close debate by resorting to the " previous 
question," whicli empowers the presiding officer to put 
the subject untlet discussion to the vote at once. 
While business of minor importance, or business which 
does not excite violent antagonism, is being transacted, 
the members comport themselves in a free aud ea.sy 
fashion — reading newspapers, writing letters, chattinij 
and jokiug with each other, occasionally leaning back 
in chairs with their feet elevated on the desks before 
them, so as to obtain as near an approach to " hori- 
zontal refreshment " as the furniture at command will 
allow. The utmost order prevails, however, when 
serious questions are being debated, as I witnessed 
myself during the speech of Senator Bayard, One 
great cause of confusion m both Chambers is the 
number of message boys who are continually answer- 
ing the calls {signified by a clap of the hands) of the 
members. It sometimes happens, as I observed, that 
two or three of these lads, when a summons is licard, 
will indulge in a race to see which of them can reach 
the caller first. What surprised mo considerably was 
that little notice was taken of the frolics of the youths 
by either the officials or the members. 
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As I luoked down on the assembly from the gallery 
of either Chamhor of Congress, I could not help 
furming a, very high opinion of the ability and general 
eminence of the men composing the Legislature of 
America. Most of them were advanced in years — 
almost all were distinguished for massive heads and 
powerful frames. Physically and intellectually it would 
not perhaps he possible to find their superiors in any 
legislative assembly in the world. There wa.s certainly 
a total alisenee of that element of youthful aristocracy 
which always finds a place, and which I am afraid 
always will find a place, in our own Houses of 
Parliament. 





l^flTJlMERICAN politics, almost ever3'wberc ouP 
^^^^ side America, are believed to Ije corrupt — in 
iPtiw.W {g_Q^^ rotten to the core. It is many years 
since I heard applied to them, as a reason for the 
abstinence of the better classes of the United States, 
the old saying, " You cannot touch pitch without 
heing defiled," This was in the days when slave- 
owners and sympathisers with slaveowners held the 
reins of government. Since that time there has been 
inucli less reason for any body of decent citzcng to hold 
themselves apart from political affairs. Corruption, 
however, now that blactguardism doas not avail, is 
given aa an excuse for negligence in the discharge of 
political duties. 

It is not in foreign countries only that one hears 
complaints of the degraded condition of American 
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politics. Even iii America itself the evil is opeiily 
discussed. I talked to very few people in the States 
who did not allude to the subject — some of them 
deploring the mischief which dishonesty is doing to 
the Kepublic, others deprecating as unfounded the 
imputations which are frequently levelled against 
leading politicians, others again declaring that the 
whole thing was not only greatly exaggerated, but 
mainly the result of party spirit or puerile spite. 
There cannot he much doubt that the evil reputation 
which America has acquired in this respect ia largely 
due to the manner in which the citizens of the country 
conduct their political contests. When politicians 
accuse each other of the vilest crimes aad misde- 
meanours, of the paltriest thefts and the most gigantic 
frauds, it can scarcely be surprising if people outside 
believe that there is something in it. Elections rarely 
occur vrithout opposing candidates bespattering each 
other with mud. " Imputation," it was once said, " ia 
the life of debate." Imputation, at any rate, ia the life 
of political contests. It is so in some degree in our 
own country ; but the mischief prevails to a very 
much wider extent in America. The very frequency 
of elections, too, helps to strengthen and magnify the 
abominable system. While we in England have time 
for rest and repose in the intervals of party conflicts, 
elections in America are so frequent — this week in one 
State, next week in another, every four years all over 
the Union — that there is practically no time left for 
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the popular mind to settle down. Moreover, little o 
no attention is paid to charges of base conduct c 
dishonest practices, for no politician deems it i 
while to vindicate bis character hy appealing to the 
law. It thus happens that the most scandalous 
charges are preferred with impunity, with the natural 
and necessary result that the very worst aide of 
American politics is presented to the public. 

I have just said that Americans themselves are 
largely to blame for the unhappy reputation their 
country haa acquired abroad. Let me mention a few 
examples in point. I was advised when in Washington 
to purchase a book which I was told would give me a 
good iusight into the political and social life of the 
capital. That book, though it was recommended to 
me by an American citizen who had not the least 
notion that any barm would come of it, or any injury 
would be done by it to his country, nevertheless pre- 
sented a picture of intrigue and bribery of the mast 
shameless character. Another novel, bearing oa the 
same subject, and dealing with the same evils, or 
supposed evils, is now being sold in vast quantities in 
England. The authors of " Democracy " and " Sub 
Rosa " do not appear to have given any consideration 
to the effect their repulsive fictions are calculated to 
produce on the minds of most of tliose who read them. 
Aiming at sensation, they probably bestowed no 
thought on the defamation of their own country. 
The accuracy of the portraits they have drawn of 
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leading statoainen is even more open to dispute than 
the accuracy of Dickens's portrait of Jefferson Brick 
as a fair type of American journalists. Grotesque and 
ridiculous caricatures must not be taken to be just re- 
presentations at all. But even if nothing could be said 
against their productions on that score, the authors iu 
question would still be open to rebuke on the ground 
that it is only dirty birds who foul their own nests. 

An amusing example of the inability of some 
American writers to see their own follies while point- 
ing out those of their neighbours caine under my 
notice in one of the best satirical publications issued in 
the States. I allude to Pwch, which is in some respects 
equal and in others superior to our own Punch, Its 
cartoons, which are cleverly coloured, are almost as full 
of humour as John TennieVs, while its literary matter 
is often of the highest class of satirical and serious 
writing. Well, Puck of the 7th of June, 1882, copied the 
following paragraph from the Norrhtovm Herald: — 

"A rareigoer who wrote an article on tLs American Congress, in 
Tvliiuh he said it was composed of pirates, cut-thcoab, highwiymen, 
etiihezilL'ra, pick-poeketa, and other ontlaws, admitted that he never 
wns within tlireo thousanJ miles of Wnsliingtoii, but si;nj)ly glcautd 
his inroiiimtion from American n< 



The eilitor of Pitci was apparently quite unconscious 
of the fact that the Norristown paragraph had been 
placed in the hands of his printer : for the leading 
columns of his own paper contained comments which 
fully warranted the satire contained in it. It was 
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not, however, to the Congress at Washington, but to 
the Legislature of New Yorkj whidi was then sitting 
at Albany, that the writer referred in bitter and 
almost malignant terms. Here are a few passages 
from Puck's description of the Albany politicians : — 

"Do tlio vijtors of tlie gitat State of Nuw Vork roaliso tlio character 
of two-tliii^a of tlie men wlio are supposed to repi'eseut tbem in tlia 
Albany Legislature t Tljey find ilaj after day tliat mr^asures are 
carried which aro entirelj opposed to tlio iutcreata of tbe people, 
while legialatioQ that is absolutely necessary is systematically resisted 
and defeated. Tlie public ia so accustuuicd to the proccaa that it is 
taken as a matter of course. The Senate and Assembly at Albany aro 
BO little in liarmcuy witli the citizens, that the citizens have come to 
lose sight of the fact that they had anyth g t d wi h Iccting 
iiiuniboii It is very difficult, indeed, lo p pe 1 1 t u* somo 
of tlicse Albany ms^ls. 

"Suppose WD wore to say to the keeper ! 6 S g iiilrarn 
rriaoa ; ' Mr. Keeper, tlie people of the Stat f N w \ k t some 
)iien to malce laivs for tbcm, and to protect th t ts what can 

you do in that way I ' ' Well, sir, I think I 1 11 b bl to give 
satisfaction. I have a vory clioicu collect f eak thui cs and 

Jiifihwaymen. Thou I cqu fui'iiiah you with ad bl 1 f burgUra 
and peijiirecB. I aup]>DSQ you have little use foi raurdcrcrs or uian- 
Blaughterera. But 1 can confidently recommend a few very superior 
embezzlers, foi'gers, and horse stealers. The majority of these nicu 
iuve not quite finished their sentences, but in the interests of the 
public I think I can let tbem out' 

"People would recoil with horror at tbe tliought of such ffiUowa a9 
these representiug them ; and yet a number of the Albany members 
am uat one ivhit better than these convicts, and deserve the samo punish- 
ment. The history of the Albany Legislature of late years has never 
been such as the State could bo proud of. Its precious members soil 
thumsfllves to the hifjhost bidder, or to the man with tho longest pnise. 

" We doQbt if it ever ao iimuli as occurred to any of these shameless 
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scouiiJi'i'la tliat lliey ivcro elected and paid a salary by the people for 
the purpose of representing the people. The remedy liea with the 
people themaalves. Let them, before election day, inquire iuto tho 
fharaeter of the men who are ao aniioua to serva them at Albany. 
Let them rofiiae to cast theii' ballots foe the thieves, liars, peijurers, 
rascals, and tiine-sorviiig vagabouda who hava betrayed them at 
Albany. Lot tlieiu scratch tho names of Alvord and Shaipc, of Grady 
and Brodsky, of McClelland and Poacher, and a score of others, when- 
ever they have a chance to do it. The voter who, wi;h sucb wariiiiig 
as this, recards his vote for any of these men is as bad aa they are." 

Foreigners who read the foregoing indictment may 
eertaiiily be excused for describing the Legislature of 
New York as composed of "thieves, liars, perjurers, 
rascals, and time-serving vagabonds," whether they 
approach within three thousand miles of Albany or 
not. And they would at least bo able to quote the 
authority of an American journalist in support of 
the description. If tlie statements of the writer in 
Fv.ch be true, the condition of politics in the State 
of New York must be disgraceful to all who tolerate 
it. If not, then the person who ventures to pttblish 
cliarges so odious and so vile deserves a punishment 
much stronger than mere public condemnation. 

It was a curioas (and to mo an almost unaccount- 
able) circumstance that many of the friends I met, 
who had in earlier years beeii intimately identified 
with the popular movements of the old country, were 
inclined rather to disparage than to praise the political 
forces of the Republic. One of them, who liad suffered 
in the Chartist cause, remarked that America would be 
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a good place to live in " if it were not for i 
politicians and the newspapers." Another, who had 
played a prominent part ia Newcastle some forty 
years ago, was still more emphatic in his condemna- 
tion of the politicians. Speaking of one of the great 
parties, he paused in his argument to explain — " They 
call themselves Democrats, but they are all thieves ! " 
A tliird, who had greatly contributed to educate an 
earlier generation in the first principles of republican 
government, was quite as dissatisfied with the insti- 
tutions of America as any of the rest. It was 
not because these gentlemen had renounced the 
political faith for which they had struggled that 
they took discouraging views of the country in 
which they lived. I was disposed to think the dis- 
appointment had arisen not so much from the actual 
defects in the Western Republic as from the failure of 
the American people to realise the lofty ideals my 
friends had formed long, long ago. All that perhaps 
can be fairly concluded in the matter is that ex- 
perience of democratic institutions, as they are 
understood in America, has failed to demonstrate 
the immediate practicability of the plans and aspira- 
tions which animated and inspired at least some of 
the men who participated in the greatest political 
movements f th c t y It was, however, a sur- 
prise to m t 1 a ag tl m n from Northumberland 
express his p f n f tl n narchical sj'stera over 
the system t bi 1 1 A ica, no twith. standing 
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that lie had left the old country fifteen or twenty 
years ago an earnest and pronounced Republican. Too 
much importance need not perhaps be attached to the 
conversion in this instance, since another gentleman 
from the same district, who had in his youth been 
associated with the Chartist movement in Newcastle, 
deplored the defects in American politics without 
losing one atom of his faith in the virtue and value of 
democratic institutions. If I might bo permitted to 
draw my own inferences from the sentiments I have 
here described, I should say that it ia not the demo- 
cratic principle that is at fault, but the manner in 
which, in a new country, it has been put in practice 
by men who have there gathered together from every 
quarter of Europe. 

The failure of the experiment of free institutions in 
America — so far a.s it can be considered a failure at 
all, which has not been proved, and which I for my 
part do not admit — was attributed by one of the 
gentlemen I have named to the mischievous action of 
the naturalisation laws of the United States. He 
had, he said, devoted a great part of his life to the 
ailvocacy of universal suffrage in England. Nor did 
he see anything to regret in the course he had taken ; 
on tlie contrary, he was proud of the services he had 
Ijeen able to give to the cau.^e of the People's Charter. 
But universal suffrage might be a good thing for a 
country inhabited by a homogeneous race, though a 
verj- Iiad thing for a nation composed of diversified 
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and almost antagonistic elements. The enotmou3 
number of foreigners wlio land in the States every 
year, since they are endowed practically at once with 
political power, is, my friend thought, a political evil. 
Born in monarchical countries, trained in monarchical 
traditions, many of them ignorant of the language of 
the land in which they are entrusted with the vote, 
they naturally become, as it seemed to him, the dupes 
and tools of designing persons who have made politics 
a trade. Had these people been compelled to pass a 
political probation long enough to ensure that they 
really understood the nature of the duties of a free 
citizen in a free country, there would, he held, have 
been a greater security for the safety and honour of 
the Eepublic. This at least was the opinion of a man 
of great and varied experience in political struggles. 

A small, but probably not an insignificant, section 
of the natives of America are alive to the dangers 
likely to evolve from the immense flood of immigra- 
tion into the States. Tho Know-Nothiug movement, 
which some years ago adopted for its motto, " America 
for the Americans," may some day be revived in 
stronger force than ever. If Chinamen can be ex- 
cluded, it has been asked, why not Germans, Irishmen, 
and Europeans generally ? No such movement, how- 
ever, is ever likely to be successful. At the same • 
time, it is quite among the possibilities of the future 
that the abuses connected with the naturalisation laws , 
will receive the correction of Congress, 
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Ik mJ^fllOLTTICS in America prolialily dLTive souio 
U ^S poTtion o£ their unpleasant repute from the 
^-^^^ 1 fact that they are more or less of a profes- 
sion. Men devote themselves to political agitation in 
the States to a much greater extent than they do 
in this country. And it happens, of course, that the 
more assiduous and successful among them receive 
Towards in the shape of appointments. There ia 
nothing dishonest or wrong or even blameworthy in 
thia. Somebody must do the work of the nation. 
Why not those who give their time and energies to 
public questions as well a,s any others ? The system 
is only mischievous when politicians seek office for the 
sake of its emoluments. If deserving citizens are 
elevated to important positions in the State, the 
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country will be well and honourably served. Bw 
how ot by wbom are the deserving to be chosen ? 
There are two methoda generally a<lopted. The 
people make the selection in the one case ; the 
monarch or liia ministers in the other. It is the 
former method that prevails in America. 

Tlie results of the American method are not, it 
must be admitted, entirely satisfactory. But this is 
oidy equivalent to saying that political perfection 
is not to be attained by so weak and erring an 
instrument an the popular voice. As long as mankind 
is prone to mistakes, so long will democratic institu- 
tions fail to realise the highest hopes of social and 
poUtical reformers. An English bishop has said that 
he would rather have England free than England 
sober. Our cousins may say that they would rather 
see America tree than America reproacbless. There 
is more hope for a nation which blunders in governing 
itself than there is for a nation which is content to 
escape blundering by allowing somebody else to 
govern it. It is at any rate a nation in the former 
case — not, as in the latter, a mere collection of human 
beings. But blunders are not necessarily avoided 
even when the responsibility of government is sur- 
rendered. Was France stronger or better for submit- 
ting to the despotism of Louis Napoleon ? Nor is 
it by any means clear that our own system shows 
more agreeable results than that in vogue in America. 
Men are appointed to positions in England for other 
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retLsons timn devotion to the public service. Caiitli- 
datcs, again, seek seats iu Parliament for other 
purposes than the promotion of the public welfare. 
If politics are less of a trade here than they are 
in America, it docs not follow that we are nearer 
]]erfeetion than our cousins. As to Herbert Spencer's 
complaint, that " the sovereign people is fa-st beeominif 
a mere puppet which moves and speaks as the 
wire-pullers determine," we must not forget tliat 
the sovereign people retains the power to dcpos'j 
the wire-pullers whenever it pleases to exorcise its 
authority. 

The great and surprising difference between America 
and England, so far as the political systems of the two 
countries are concerned, is this — that the highest 
positions in the one country are attainable by the 
man who has brains enough and energy enough to 
ecciire thorn, while in the other none but minor 
offices, and not many even of them, aro within the 
reach of the conmion people. The difl'ereuce, in fact, 
is the difference between a democratic and an aristo- 
cratic fonn of government. No man here dreams of 
acquiring distinction in the public service unless he 
has, to begin witli, rich or privileged connections to 
help him forward. Moreover, there are certain 
positions he would not be eligible to fill, without 
ho was first admitted to the sacred ranks of the 
aristocracy. Considering that the highest posts in 
the diplomatic service arc restricted to a few noble 
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and ivealihy faiuUios, it is wonderful that 
country shouW have been, as a rule, 60 admirably 
served. Aa a contrast to tliis system of ours, 
there is no exclusion whatever in the public service 
o£ America. Every post of honour, every office 
of profit, every position of power, is open to the 
poorest or most miserable child in the land, pro- 
vided he can take advantage of the opportunities 
which are constantly occurrino;. The office of Presi- 
dent is the only one in the whole United States to 
which even foreigners may not aspire. Such is the 
expansive and all-embracing character of the American 
Constitution that men who have been driven from 
their own homes in Europe have become in a 
moderately short time Senators and Ministers of 
State in the Western Republic. It is a common 
saying in American households, when a new child 
comes into- the world, that the babe, if it happens 
to be a boy, may become the chief magistrate of 
the nation. Every male child, in fact, is a possible 
President of the Republic. Abraham Lincoln was a 
rail-splitter; Ulysses Grant was a tanner; James 
Abrani Garfield rose from a log hut to the White 
House. It is such po3sibilitie.s as these, almost 
unique in the States, that give to democratic institu- 
tions the strength and popularity that they justly 



Democracy in the West, however, has developed 
into a system of party. It was, perhaps, not to be 
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expected that it could take any other direction. But 
the party system, for all that, is responsible for many 
of the evils which afflict the body poHtic. Men will 
certainly do for their party what they would probably 
not do for themselves. Hence has arisen not only the 
corruption which actually prevails, but accusations of 
corruption which does not really exist. Although it is 
quite possible that clever and unscrupulous men do 
sometimes despoil the State, I am convinced that most 
of the charges that are openly made against public 
men are entirely unfounded. Not a few of these 
imputations are levelled against politicians and others 
in order to discredit them in the eyes of the people. 
If we dismiss the charge.'^ of peculation and dishonesty, 
of trickery and meanness, that are preferred for party 
purposes, we sliall dispose of the great mass of the 
indictments that have done so much to degrade 
American politics in the estimation of people at a 
distance. Another view of the same question was 
presented in a conversation I had at Washington with 
Colonel Richard J. Hinton. This gentleman was one 
of the comrades of old John Brown in Kansas. Join- 
ing the Northern Army in the war which followed 
John Brown's memorable descent on Harper's Ferry, 
Mr. Hinton rose to the rank his designation indicates, 
" There is not really," said Colonel Hinton, " any mora 
corruption in this country than in any other ; but it 
is more talked about in the newspapers and on the 
public platforms." Colonel Hinton's view of the 



matter, I am satisfied, would be jastified by a careful 
aud impartial examination of tbe facts of the case. 

The open advocacy of what is called the spoila 
system no doubt gives countenance to the worst 
charges of American corruption. The theory of the 
advocates of the doctrine which was first laid dow.n by 
Andrew Jackson — " to the victor belongs the spoils " 
— is based on the assumption that every politician who 
has helped to secure the success of a political party is 
entitled to share in the results of that success. Acting 
on this theory, the party managers who advocate it 
bestow offices, great or small, on as many of their 
friends who have assisted in the party triumph as can 
possibly be accommodated, Ag a matter of fact, the 
doctrine can never be thoroughly carried out. If it 
could be, every postmaster, every revenue officer, every 
servant of the Republic in any part of the world, would 
be displaced at each recurring election of a new Presi- 
dent. It is undeniable, however, that men who have 
efficiently served the Republic in various capacities 
are known to have retained thcii positiotts, unless 
removed to higher spheres, quite as long as the agents 
of any Government in Europe, There are United 
States Consuls in England, for instance, wlio have 
seen, during their residence among us, the officers of 
all the Continental Governments changed two or three 
times over. Nor has the spoils system, so far as it has 
at present been put in practice, prevented the employ- 
ment of distinguished men of letters who have really 
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had uo conneetion with parties at all, Bancroft, Haw- 
thorne, Motley, and Lowell have all at different times 
represented the Eepuhlic abroad. The dangers of the 
ayatem, too, have probably been very much exaggerated. 
Americana, it ia contended, are generally so capable of 
discharging the ordinary duties of official life, that one 
man can replace another without causing even incon- 
venience to the public service. 

There ia certainly some ground for this contention. 
Our cousins, as a rule, are singularly capable of adapt- 
ing themselves to any circumstance of life or any 
occupation of industry. Some years ago I made the 
acquaintance of a gentleman from America, who had, 
in thu space of not more than ten years, been succes- 
sively a doctor in Pennsylvania, a jeweller in New 
York, a surveyor in Cuba, a promoter of railways in 
Nicaragua, a traveller for sowing machines in the 
North of England, a prospector for minerala in 
Norway, an agent for emigrants in Sweden, a 
newspaper proprietor in London, and a newspaper 
correspondent in his own country again. Since I 
lost sight of him, he has probably added a dozen 
other occupations to the foregoing list of versatile 
accomplishments. The instance just mentioned ia 
probably not a solitary example of the power which 
Americans possess of accommodating themselves to 
any position they may be called upon to fill. On 
the contrary, there are few natives who cannot be 
qualified by a moderate experience to take charge 



of almost any department of the public service. 
It is worth while to recollect in this connection that 
maiiy of the offlcera who rose to distinction in the 
late war had to get their military training, not in 
schools, but on the battle-field. Lawyers, journalists, 
schoohn asters, farmers, tradesmen, mechanics of all 
kinds, when the crisis of the rebellion occurred, had 
to learn at one and the same time the rudiments of 
drill and the theories of strategic warfare. Butler 
was a lawyer ; Garfield was a schoolmaster ; other 
generals in the Federal ranks left the counter, the 
desk, or the plough. With a people so apt to 
acquire the knowledge and experience needed for 
the varied aituation.s of life, it is easy to understand 
that the rapid change of Government ofEcials would 
not involve very serious consequences. Nevertheless, 
the policy of distributing office as rewards to political 
adherents is open to very obvious objections. It has 
already given rise to a party which is not at present 
very powerful, but which may some day increase in 
strength so as to command the general support of 
the people. 

But if the American system produces evils that 
are to he lamented, it at least does not encourage 
others which are only too common in our own 
country. It was said in the English new&papers in 
the summer of 1882 that a Government clerk, who 
had just died, had been for nearly fifty years 
receiving a pension for an office which was abolished 
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in the year after the first Eeform Bill. During the 
last fourteen years, hia pension had amounted to 
£850 per annum. But this was not all. The fortu- 
nate placeman in question, when his first office was 
aholiahed, obtained another immediately afterwards, 
from which he retired twelve years ago on an 
additional pension of jEGSO per annum ! So gross 
and scandalous a case of wa.ste of public money could 
not, with all the faults of the American system, 
occur in the United States. 

American politics are so much like the politics of 
other countries, including our own, that they suffer 
decline when no great is.sues are at stake. The 
absence of these great issues reduces the political 
conflict to a mere scramble for office. As long as 
no lofty and stirring questions absorb the public 
mind, whether in England or America, so long must 
the public mind give itself to the consideration of 
matters of interest instead of matters of principle. 
Yet even in party conflicts noble and enduring 
sentiments are sometimes heard. It was Governor 
Washburne who, describing the weakness of an 
opponent who had changed from one party to 
another, uttered this imperishable sentiment: — "A 
politician ia like a pillar: he is only strong so long 
as he is straight." That the American people, all 
sectioas and all cla.sses, can ascend to the dignity of 
a magnificent political movement was proved, as I 
filial] have occasion to show, during the late war. 
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When other questions of principle, like the questions 
of Slavery and of Union, shall become ripe for settle- 
ment, nobody who knows the citizens of the States 
can doubt that they will again be equal to the great 
emergency, again rise above the paltry disputes of 
the present hour, again demonstrate to the world 
at large that they are capable of the iii^'hest etforts 
of duty and of patriotism 
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||r^^|EFORE I crossed the Atlantic I was inclined 
H KSh to favour the introductiou of national 
l ie. _./a| politics into local affairs. It seemed to me 
tliat our friends the Tories, while professing to dis- 
countenance the system, nevertheless, whenever a 
proper occasion offered, really adopted it. If one 
party made politics a consideration in selecting and 
electing candidates for local offices, why not the 
other? Besides, men who advocated progress in 
national affairs would he likely to promote progress 
in local affairs. These were some of the reasons 
which inclined me to think that it woidd not he a 
disadvantage were political questions of a general 
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character to form an element in the control of our 
counties and our towns. What I saw and heard in 
America, however, has entirely changed the current 
of my opinion in this regard. When I asked persons 
in New York why it was that the streets were so 
neglected and the city generally so ill-governed, the 
almost invariable reply was — "Politics." And when 
I afterwards visited Canada, a former member of 
the Dominion Parliament remarked to me — " Our 
local governments are perfectly pure ; no politics are 
mixed up with them." 

But politics are not necessarily productive of evil 
results ; for while they enter into all the affairs of 
public life in the United States, there are some cities 
in that country which are as well ordered as any in 
England, Others, however, are quite the reverse. 
There are at least some districts of Chicago which are 
not particularly clean — nor, I should think, particu- 
larly salubrious ; hut the wonderful growth of the city 
in that case, coupled with the fact that it has been in 
great part rebuilt since the great fire of October, 
1871, affords some excuse for the authorities. These 
authorities, I was told, had been kept so busy in 
making new streets and in raising the level of old ones, 
that they had had less time for sweeping and cleaning 
the parts of the city already formed. No such excuse, 
however, avails in New York, which I have already 
called the worst governed city ui the world, I mean, 
of course, the worst governed of all cities that are 
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under some sort of popular government. Constan- 
tinople may bo worse, and Pekin may be worse ; but 
neither of these cities is under the control of the 
inhabitants themselves. The assertion I have made, 
however, requires some proof. 

The condition of the streets of New York is — 1 am 
obliged to use a strong term — almost disgusting. It is 
bad in fine weather ; it is wretched in wet weather ; 
what it may and must be in winter time, when the 
enow lies on the roads and sidewalks for weeks 
together, can be better imagined than described. 
Even in spring and summer, when I was in New York, 
it was a disgrace to free institutions. I conld not 
help thinking that the citizens of Newcastle, who 
made such a disturbance a year or two ago because 
the remains of a snowstorm were not cleared away 
soon enough, and who ultimately dismissed three of 
their chief officers because they quarrelled over the 
subject — I could not help thinking, I say, that the 
citizens of Newcastle would go into fits if the state of 
Grey Street for a single week resembled the state of 
Broadway all the year round. The roads of the 
Empire City were full of holes and ruts that must be 
trying to the horses, and still more trying to the 
vehicles. The side walks, it appeared to me, were 
never swept, and seldom repaired. It was necessary 
for the pedestrians to avoid two great dangers — the 
inequalities in the pavements and the rotting deposits 
of banana peel which were thrown carelessly about. 
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Even the side walka in Fifth Avenue and the fashion- 
able streets adjoining that famous and magnificent 
thoroughfare were as dilapidated as the rest. New 
York is the home of the tramway system ; yet the 
tramways in tliat city are so badly constructed that 
the rails in many parts are several inches above the 
level of the road. The passengers who ride in the 
tram cars are shaken and jolted about in a manner 
that reminded me of a ride in a spring cart over a 
mountain bridle path. When the driver turned a 
corner, one had to hold fast by the scat to avoid being 
flung on to the floor. These are some of the incon- 
veniences which the Now York people compla- 
cently and quietly suffer. 

Not only is the work of the authorities grossly 
neglected, but the citizens are robbed to a frightful 
extent. I was startled when Mr, Edward Charlton, 
a native of Northumberland who has resided in New 
York for the last twenty years, told me that it coats 
more to govern that city to-day than it cost to 
govern the whole United States before the War of 
Secession. The taxation is so great that property 
holders have sometimes been disposed to surrender 
their lots and all that is built on them rather than 
pay the demands of the Board of Aldermen. Once 
or twice the more honest and reputable portion of 
the community, rising superior to party considerations, 
has demanded that the Augean stable of municipal 
corruption should be swept clean. The most cele- 
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brated of these uprisings tooli place when the 
notorious chief of the Tammany Hall faction — 
William M. Tweed, commonly known as Boss 
Tweed — was deposed, prosecuted, and eventually 
landed in prison. Some of Tweed's confederates 
were compelled at the same time to disgorge a 
small portion of the funds they had stolen from the 
mimicipal treasury. Though this movement resulted 
in the displacement of tho Tammany thieves, the 
axe was not laid to the root of the Upas tree of 
city rascality. As far as I could gather, the state 
of New York to-day, under the rule of John Kelly, 
the reigning Boss of Tammany Hall, is nearly aa 
bad as it was in Tweed's time. There consequently 
arose in the Fall of 18S2 a new demand for the 
rescue of the city from the hands of the swindlers 
who then controlled it. Sermons were delivered 
urging the citizens to attend the " primary meetings " 
— meetings that are held to choose delegates for the 
conventions which select the candidates for political 
and municipal offices. Moreover, a citizens' move- 
ment was commenced for the purpose of nominating a 
Mayor who should be entirely untrammelled by 
political parties. The promoters of this movement, 
whicli received the approval and which was promised 
the assistance of all the best people o£ New York, 
laid down a series of sensible propositions — that 
municipal offices should be filled " without reference 
to partisan affilijitious," tliat " the election of the 
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Mayor as the representative of any partisan politic 
body was calculated to give corrupt politicians i 
ally in securing legislation injurious to the 
interests of the city, thus depriving the citizens < 
an advocate to stand between them and manifold 
schemes of legislative depredation," and that " the 
election of the fittest man, apart from all partisan 
and political considerations, would afford the surest 
means of protecting the city against legislative 
interference in behalf of individuals, parties, or 
corporations," The gentlemen who organized this 
non-party movement held a great meeting in Cooper 
Institute, at which Mr. Allan Campbell was nombiated 
for the office of Mayor. For all that, Mr. Franklin 
Edson, the candidate of the Tammany faction, was 
elected by a large majority. 

The reason why the agitation on behalf of a purer 
system of city government utterly failed was because 
the Tammany leaders wield almost supreme power 
over the New York masses. It may be mentioned 
here that Tammany Hall is the headquarters of a 
political association which has taken the name of a 
now extinct Indian tribe. As one of the friends I 
have already quoted would have said — " They call 
themselves Democrats, but they are all thieves." It is 
the predominance of the Tannnany faction that must 
always render doubtful every attempt to reform the 
local government of New York. If Tammany could 
Li! overthrown, there might be some chance of 
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improvement. Till tliat can bo done, it is greatly 
to be feared that matters will remain iu very much 
the condition they are now. Wlion Tweed was at 
the head of the Democrats of New York, he declared 
that " it did not matter how the people voted, so 
long as Tammany kept control of the counting." 
This declaration was of course a barefaced statement 
that the right of the people to manage their own 
affairs was a mere fiction. It was, according to 
Tweed and his associates, a right to be evaded, not 
respected — to be evaded, too, by any set of rascala 
who are cunning and skilful enough to escape 
punishment. The principle on which the supporters 
o£ Tammany Hall are suppo,^d to twt ia embodied 
in the reputed motto of the party — " Tote early, 
and often ! " When the Tammany supporters — 
" repeaters " they are called — do not vote early and 
often enough, the process known as ballot-stuffing 
is said to come into play. The persons who have 
control of the counting make false and fraudulent 
returns of the voting. It thus happens that popular 
elections, in New York at all events, are very much 
of a sham. 

Some of the men who obtain power over the greatest 
city in the Union are little better— indeed no better — 
than swindlers and scoundrels. It unfortunately 
happens that the parties who thus degrade popular 
institutions, and who bring shame and disgrace upon 
the Republic itself, are assisted in their operations by 
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large numbers of new arrivals in the country. 
Ignorant, more or less dnmken, always open to 
bribery, those of the new arrtvala who fall iuto the 
hands of political depredators become the means of 
endangering the liberties of the country that has 
received and befriended them. Native Americans, 
who are not politicians, likewise lend themselves to 
the ehameful work ; for a resident in the 16th Ward 
explained to me, as we were crossing the Atlantic 
together, that he was not a politician, and had never 
been to a political meeting in his life, but that he 
used his influence at elections to defeat particular 
candidates " who would not give hiin anything " I 

I have mentioned already that the saloon-keepers of 
New York form political societies of their own. Each 
society bears the name of the grog-dealer himself. 
When an election occurs, the members of these bodies, 
it may be presumed, are quite ready to act and vote in 
any manner their leader and patron may desire. It 
ia probably through agencies of this description that 
the Tammany faction has been able to recover the 
ground it lost after the overthrow of Tweed. But 
how, it may bo asked — how does it happen that the 
honest citizens of New York, who are certainly the 
major part of the population, do not put down a system 
which degrades and demoralises everybody connected 
with it ? Over and over again I myself put this very 1 
question to persons with whom I became acquainted. 
The answers I received may he thus sumijiarised— 
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" Well, you sec, wo are too busy making money to 
bother with elections. Besides, what would be the 
tise of going to the polls ? We know beforehand that 
we should only be outvoted by repeaters or defrauded 
by ballot-atuflers." So, then, it would seem that dis- 
honesty and fraud are allowed to triumph because the 
men who compose the decent part of the community 
are too selfish, or too cowardly, or too negligent of 
public duty, to offer a steady and sustained resistance. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer ha.s undoubtedly struck at the 
toot of the evil when he ascribes the demoralisation 
prevailing in the local affairs of the country to 
"the easy-going readiness of the people to admit 
small trespasses, because it would be troilblesomo, or 
profitless, or unpopular, to oppose them." 

The New York people and the New York press are 
of course fully cognisant of the miserable system to 
which they submit. It is attacked day after day in 
the leading columns of the leading journals. When it 
was announced that John Kelly had called a meeting 
at Tammany Hall on the 4th of July, to celebrate the 
Declaration of Indepeudence, the l^ew York Herald 
published a sarcastic article on the subject. As that 
article, besides being short, is a fair example of the 
American manner of treating a serious question, I 
make no apology for quoting it entire : — 

"All tlio Tipptraiy liijuns of Tammany Hall, nitL Uig Injun Bos» 
Kelly at the heaii, inteiiil to cclobiate the rIoiioub Fourth, and iiii 
tbe pcoiile to come mid look on. The invilutlon la characteristic. 
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lln.] it in th»ae very woriia in Boss Kelly's own orgnu ;— ' On Tneadaf 
tlic patriolic masaes of tliia city vrill be called to join witli tho membera 
of tho TBmmony Society in appropriately celebrating the one hnndrod 
»nd Biitli anniversary of the signing of tha immortal Declaration of 
Independence by Pntrick Henry, Charlea Carroll, John Hancock, and 
tlieir nobis associates.' Boas Kelly coqM, of coarse, not fae expected 
to know that Patrick Henry was not one of the signers, for a tnan of 
his gcnina is not to be bound down to such trivial facts. By the 
way, does Boss Kelly know wliat the Deckration was all about f 
If ha know tiiia, we ilonbt that ho would ftdmira it very much. Doea 
be know that the people declared against George HI. Tor taking 
away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering 
fundamentally the powers of onr Government ' ! Does be know that 
they complained against tho King ' for imposing taies on us without 
our consent,' and becauso ' he has made judges dependent on bis wi'l 
alone,' and 'has erected a multitude of new ofGces, and sent hither 
swarms of ofUcGrs to harEiss our people, and cat out their substance ' ! 
If Kelly had ever known that these were the ohjeetions to George, he 
would have sympathised with that Prince, and would have said otj 
the culonists, ' Bedad I they were mighty onisysonable. I've done Mg 
much myself.' " 

Some idea of the extent of the fraucJs perpetrateJfl 
under the rule of Tweed may be gathered from t 
statement of the same journal that they "inflicted A 
debt upon the city which imposes an annual interes 
charge of more than six million dollars." The methoc 
adopted to enrich a corrupt party at the expense of the 
general community has been thus described : — " Some 
member of the Ring informed every man who did 
work for the city that, in order to secure a continuance 
of the public patronage, and to ensure prompt pay- 
ment for work already done, it would be advisable for 
him to make out bills for amounts greater than their 
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true face value. Of course the increased percentage 
thus added to the bills was uniformly divided aniong 
the members of the Ring." The foregoing, however, 
was not the only fraudulent scheme put into operation 
for the robbery of the public. Millions of dollars were 
abstracted from the city treasury on the ground of 
claims which were concocted for the purpase. Between 
the 1st of January, 1868, and the lat of July, 1871, a 
sum of more than thirty million dollars was afterwards 
found to have been stolen. Altogether, indeed, the 
loss to the city was estimated at not less than fifty 
million dollars, equal to ten millions sterling I Some 
portion of this enormous amount was subsequently 
recovered from tlio thieves, One man returned 151,000 
dollars; another, 406,000 dollars; a third, 55lS,O0O 
dollars. John H. Koyser received 476,338 dollars, 
and disgorged 130,000. But, after all, barely a million 
dollars were recovered out of a total of somewhere 
about fifty millions. Even then the mischief was 
merely abated, not removed ; for so late as 1880, when 
John Kelly had command of the finance department, 
the administration of his office cost the ratepayers 
"over a thousand dollars a- week more than they were 
called upon to pay under his succe.s.-ior, Allan Camp- 
bell." And peculation, according to all accounts, is 
still rife. Curious cliavgca, for instance, are made in 
connection with the great suspenaion bridge between 
Brooklyn and New York, which has cost fabulous 
sums of money. "The East River Bridge," writes 
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Henry George, " is a crowning triumph of mechanical 
skill ; hut to get it hiiilt a leading citizen of Brooklya 
had to carry to New York 60,000 dollars in a carpet 
bag to bribe New York aldermen." There is some- 
times, too, a. touch o£ the peculiar humour of America 
in the nefarious transactions of the city fathers. When 
I left New York, the newspapers were busy discussing 
what they called the " Prince of Siam Sell." Alderman 
Roosevelt, it appeared, had induced the Board of Alder- 
men to pas.9 a resolution appointing a committee, with 
himself as chairman, to receive and entertain a son of the 
King of Siam, who was said to be about to pay a visit to 
the States. Questions came to he asked in due course 
when the "illustrious stranger" was to be expected. 
And then it was discovered, not only that the visitor 
was not coming at all, but that no such person a^ the 
Prince of Siam existed I The general supposition was, 
as I read in the Ifew Yorh Tribvme, " that the sole 
purpose of the committee was to get charge of an 
appropriation in view of the coming election." 

While I was discussing with a commercial gentle- 
man in New York the deplorable condition of the 
city government, he remarked — " We Americans can 
stand a good deal, and do stand a good deal ; but when 
tilings get unbeoi'able, we just rise up and stamp them 
out." It occurred to me frequently afterwards that it 
was about time they just rose up and stamped out the 
corrupt politicians of the Empire City 
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MNn bJ11|HE public and patriotic spirit o£ the American 
^R ^Si peuple, SO often exhibited in the history of 
'^-- ' the Republic, will save the country from tho 
mischievous consequences of party politics and political 
dishonesty. Those who remeiuhcr the enormous 
sacrifices wliich have beun mode to secure the inde- 
pendence and preserve the union of the States need 
have little feat for the future. If other evidences 
were wanted of the attachment of the people to their 
institutions, and of the dncere desire of all classes to 
multiply the public advantagna, they are to be found 
in the memorials, the monuments, and the public 
edilices which adom the large cities of the continent. 
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America is studded with tlitsc outward proofs of 
private generosity and patriotic fervour. 

Let me say a few words, first, about some of the 
results of private benevolence which came under my 
own notice. There is in Washington a handsome 
gallery, stocked with valuable pictures, which Mr. W. 
W. Corcoran, a venerable and venerated citizen of the 
capital, has dedicated to the use of the public at a cost 
of nearly half-a-mi!lion of dollars. The same amiable 
gentleman, who brought from Tunis to Washington, at 
his own coat, the boily of John Howard Payne, the 
author of " Home, Sweet Home," has erected and 
endowed in the same city a handsome building for the 
reception of fifty-five women of education and refine- 
ment who have been reduced to poverty. The Louise 
Home, which is dedicated to the memory of Mr. 
Corcoran's wife and daughter, and which has cost 
200,000 dollars, draws its rcveuui:s from a fund of a 
quarter of a million of dollars. It is a peculiarity of 
this asylum for distressed ladies that the inmates are 
considered and treated by the trustees whom Mr. 
Corcoran has appointed, not as recipients of a charity, 
but OS guests of the founder. The largest collection of 
pictures in America — some of them, it must be con- 
fessed, of no great merit— is that which is thrown 
open to the public in Rochester by a gentleman of the 
name of Power, Power's Block is the most conspieuoua 
building in the Flour City, Much of it is devoted to 
business purposes ; but a series of extensive rooms 
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havo been furnished by the proprietor in tliG most 
costly style, supplied witli paintings, curiosities, and 
other objects of interest, and then placed at the service 
of tlio citizens, with no other charge for admission than 
is sufficient to defray the expenses of the attendants. 
The Cooper Institute in New York, built by Peter 
Cooper, who died in his ninety-second year, in April, 
1883, consists chiefly of a reading-room of vast pro- 
portions, which is free to everybody, and which is 
supplied with newspapers from all parts of the globe. 
Connected with this establishment is a system of 
educational agencies similar to our Science and Art 
classes* Corcoran's Gallery, Power's Block, and the 

* Mr. Cooper, basides speuding (130,000 dollars on the edifice whidi 
Icars ha name, endowed it dnring hia lifetime to tlie extent of 200,000 
dollara. A further anm of 100,000 dollars was bequeathed to the 
in^ititution io his will. The losj of so eminent a man nnd bu generous 
a benofactor was natmally rej^rded as, a great pablic calamity. "While 
signs of monming were everywhere exhibited in the streets of Now 
York, the following trihuto to his memory, written by Joaquin Miller, 
the Puet of the Sierras, was printed in tlio leading journal of the 

" Give honour and love for evermore 

To this great man gnne to rest ; i 

I'enoe on the dim Plutonian shore. 
Rest in ttie laud of the blest. 
" I reckon him greater than any man 
That ever drew aword in war ; 
I reekon him nobler than king or khan, 
Bravur luid better by far. 
" And wisest he in thia whole wide land 
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Cooper Institute are merely samples of the advantages 
which Americana all over the States owe to tha 
liberality of private citizens, 

I was somewhat disappointed, not so much with the 
quality aa with the number of Public Libraries in 
America. Somehow or other I had formed an impres- 
sion that every town of any mark or size was endowed 
with one of these institutions. This, however, is not 
the case. Three only came within my observation, 
and of these three only two are supported by moneys 
provided by the local authorities. The Astor Library 
in New York, built and furnished at a cost of 400,000 
dollars, contains a most valuable collection of works 
ou all subjects. It was founded and endowed by a 
gentleman whose name it bears — John Jacob Astor. 
The books deposited on its shelves are placed at the 
service of any person who may wish to consult, but 
not to borrow them. The Public Library at Chicago 
bears an exact resemblance to our own Free Libraries. 
It is, however, small in size and not very commodious 
in respect to accommodation; but then it must be 
recollected that the original building and its contents 
were destroyed in the terrible fire of 1871, Tlie 
greatest institution of the kind in America is of 
course the Public Library at Boston, Founded in 
1854, it now contains in the chief building and the 
eight branches nearly 400,000 volumes. Theodore 
Parker, Edward Everett, and George Ticknor 
qucathed their magnificent collections to it ; whilst 
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Mr. Bates, a native of Baston who rose from the 
position of driver of a stone-cart to that of chief 
of the great mercantile house of the Barings in 
London, presented £10,000 for the eroction of an 
addition to the building, as well as £10,000 worth 
of books. The income of the Library obtained from 
the municipality amounts to £24,000 a-year, besides a 
sum of 7000 dollars derived from endowments, A 
staff of 200 librarians and assistants attend to the 
wants of the readers and borrowers. Large and 
handsome as the present structure is, it is far too 
small, as the librarian informed me, for the work 
that has to he performed in it. The State of 
Massachusetts, however, has granted to the city a 
large block of land on which to erect what will in 
all probability become the richest and noblest Public 
Library in the world, 

Evidences of the patriotic spirit of the people are 
even more numerous and conspicuous in America than 
evidences of the liberality of private citizens. There 
is scarcely a city of any importance that does not 
contain statues of men who have distinguished them- 
selves in the service of their country, Washington, 
Franklin, Jackson, Jefferson, Adams, Webster, Sumner, 
Lincoln, Garfield — these and numberless others are 
among the soldiers, patriots, and statesmen who liave 
boon thus honoured. Mount Vernon, the ancestral 
home of the Waahingtons, overlooking the broad and 
Potomac, is preserved by a committee of 
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patriotic ladies in as nearly as possible the : 
state as the Father of his Country left it.* 

While travelling from New York to WashingttH 
I broke my journey for a few hours at Philadelphia 
for tho purpose of vLsitiug the old State House of 
Pennsylvania, now known as Independence Hall. 
It was from the steps of this unpretentious building 
that the Declaration of Independence was read on 
the 4th of July, 177fi, A rich collection of relics 
of the revolutionary period are preserved within its 
walls — chairs of the delegates who adopted the 
Declaration, specimens of the weapons which were 
used by the colonial volunteers, and portraits of 
almost all the prominent men who assisted in 
founding the RepubHc, Among the latter objects 
of interest I was pleased to notice a portrait of 
Tliomaa Paino, whose " American Crisis " ia as im- 
mortal a work as his " Rights of Man." Like all 
other exhibitions of a piiblic character in America, 
Independence Hall- is open to everybody who desires 
to inspect its treasures, which are so well guarded 
by pubhc honour that I tUd not notice the presence 
of a single custodian. Portraits of revolutionary 
heroes adorn the walls also of Faneuil Hall in Boston. 

• The visitor to Mount YGinoa has to aail £ome miles down ths 
Putomac, passing Aluxaiidria (well knawu to Engliah readera during 
tlio lute war) on tlia way. One of my companions on the voyage was 
Gtorga Q. Cannon, tlie Mormon lielegate to Congrosfl from Utah, whom 
I found an eiceedinsly jilcBsant gcntloman, and who helped to maka 
the liscui'sian partiunlarly agreeable. 
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Old South Church in the same city, .saved from 
destruction by the patriotism o£ the citizens, is 
converted into a museum of relics helonging to 
"the time which tried men's souls." Bunker Hill, 
surmounted by a monument to the memory of the 
men of Massachusetts who perished in one of the 
earhest conflicts for Independence, is sacred ground 
to all Americans. Nothing exasperated the people 
of the North more than the declaration of Senator 
Toombs, when the late civil war was on the point 
of breaking out, that he would call the roll of his 
slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill. Memorials of 
the conflict in which this daring boast was uttered 
are profusely scattered over the Northern States. 
Almost every city of note has erected monuments 
in honour of the soldiers who died in the war that 
extingULshcd slavery. A beautiful piece of sculpture, 
dedicated to the heroes of Massachusetts, excites 
admiration on Boston Common. Trophies of the 
same great struggle are treasured in the State House 
near at hand. The newest and most handsome 
structure in Cambridge, a near neighbour to Boston, 
is the Memorial Hall, built to preserve the names 
and commemorate the valour of the students of 
Harvard University who gave up their lives in 
defence of the Republic when its very existence 
was as-sailed by Southern slave-owners. But the 
most interesting memorial of all, though also the 
least pretentious, remains to he noticed. 
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Harper's Ferry ia situated in Virginia, at the con- 
fluence of the Potomac and the Shenandoah, some 
fifty miles from Washington. It was there that 
John Brown, accompanied by a handful of followers, 
nearly all of whom perished in the desperate venture, 
made hia heroic attempt to escite an insurrection of 
the Southern slaves. Revering the memory of the 
hero, and desiring to see the scene of his last and 
greatest exploit, I made a pilgrima^ to Harper's 
Ferry. The scenery in the neighbourhood is of a 
picturesque character. President Jeiferson, whoso 
name is commemorated in Jefferson's Rock on Bolivar 
Heights, is said to have declared that the view from 
that point was worth a journey from Europe to 
see. Having myself made the journey from Europe, 
I did not share Jefferson's enthusiasm. Neither the 
town nor its surroundings, notwithstanding the com- 
bination of river, fell, and forest, look quite so pleasing 
in reality as they do in guide books and illustrated 
newspapers. The town, what there is of it, lias a 
rather squalid appearance. On the higher ground 
(there ia room on the level near the river for little 
more than a railway station and a couple of streets) 
there are the ruins of a chapel and other buildings 
which had suffered damage during the war between 
North and South: for Harper's Ferry was several 
times occupied by the contending forces. Formerly 
an arsenal belonging to the Government was estab- 
lished there. It was to obtain possession of the 
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weapons stored in it that John Brown selected 
Harper's Ferry for the scene of hia memorable 
exploit. The old man and his daring comrades were 
soon surrounded in the huilding they had captured. 
Moat of them were slain, including two o£ the leader's 
sons. John Brown himself, however, was taken 
prisoner, removed to Charlestown, and there executed 
a few weeks subsequently. What remains of the 
armoury, which has long since been dismantled, is 
preserved as a memorial of the heroic adventure. 
It is a common-place structure of red brick, bearing 
the painted inscription, " John Brown's Fort." Mean 
and common-place as it is, however, the dilapidated 
building is one of the moat interesting in all America 
— for there the freedom of a race began 1 John 
Brown was hung at Charlestown on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1859, Little more than two years afterwards 
Abraham Lincoln proclaimed the emancipation of 
the slaves. Within less than five years from the 
date of the Charlestown execution four millions of 
negroes had been hberated, not a single slave or a 
single slave-owner remaining to defile the soil or 
disgrace the character of the American Republic ! 

The war which was precipitated by the descent on 
Harper's Ferry evoked an exhibition of patriotism 
sucli aa had probably never been witnessed in the 
world before, The struggle lasted four years; it 
extended over a territory as large as Europe ; 
cost the country an inconceivable numhor of lives 
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and a still more inconceivable amount of treB,s 
tut it awept away once and for ever a national 
curse and a national crime. Professor True, of 
Boehester, assured me that it was impossible to 
describe or even to imagine the desperate enthusiasm 
of the people when the news of the attack on Forfc 
Sumter was received. The spirit which the slave- 
owners thus aroused, he said, so penetrated all classes 
of the population that the very school-boys were 
eager to sliare in the dangers of suppressing the 
rebellion. Mr. W. P. Copeland, a newspaper corres- 
pondent whom I met in Washington, declared that 
there were very few Americans of his age in the 
Northern States (he was about forty) who had not, 
like himself, participated in the conflict. A remark- 
able incident hearing out Mr, Copeland'a statement 
was mentioned to me in Milwaukee. Two gentlemen 
connected with the Evening Wiscotm/n — Julius and 
Herman Bleyer — were showing me through the ofiice 
of that paper. " I see," I observed, " that you 
employ women compositors." " Yea," said Mr. Bleyer, 
" that ia a custom which has come down to us from 
the war." " How so ? " I inquired, " Well, it 
happened in this way. When the rebellion broke 
out, the entire staff of printers and compositors 
volunteered to assist in suppressing it. A deputation 
waited on Mr. Atkinson, the proprietor of the paper, 
to announce the resolution that had been formed. 
Mr. Atkinson was considerably perplexed at first, 
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Shariug in the euthusiasm o£ his workmen, however, 
he at length accompanied them to thw enlistment 
office, and then set about engaging a number of 
girls to help him in bringing out the paper. Women 
have been employed here ever since," This story is a 
striking illustration of the patriotic temper of the 
nation in a time of great peril. 

The manner in which the insolent challenge of 
the slave-owners was accepted by the Northern States 
was not more admirable than the ease and readiness 
with which the annies of the Republic at the close 
of the war returned to the peaceful occupations of 
life, Macauiay has recorded with pride that the 
disbanded soldiers of Crooiwell, whose backs dq 
enemy had ever seen, gave no trouble to the State. 
When the Confederacy had been crushed, more than a 
milHon troops had to be mustered out of the military 
service. All these troops, without disturbance of any 
kind, resumed their old places in the field, the 
counting-house, or the workshop. Of all the marvels 
of that crisis, nothing is more marvellous than the 
peace and order which succeeded it. Every year 
now the 30th of May is dedicated to the solemn 
and graceful ceremony of decorating the graves of 
the heroes who died for the Eepnblic. The little 
flags of stars and stripes which are dotted over 
every cemetery in the North on Decoration Day 
testify at once to the valour and devotion of the 
dead and the esteem and aft'ectiou of the living. 
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.3 DESORIBEB — ENOLISK 



SHE low tone of public sentiment in regard to 
political matters in America is reflected in 
the newspapers. Those organs of public 
opinion sustain, if they do not actually originate, the 
sentiment in question. Politicians and newspapers, as 
we have seen, have been described as two of the most 
unpleasant things in the States. The manner in 
which American journalists write of public men, and 
indeed, for that matter, of private individuals as well, 
cannot fail to have a demoralising tendency. It in 
certainly calculated to drive .sensitive people out of 
public life altogether. When a citizen becomes a 
candidate for any office or position in the country, no 
matter which may be the party that support-s him, the 
newspapers on the opposite side set about assailing 
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liim in the most violent and apparently vindictive 
terms. The consequence is, of course, disastrous. 
Decent men, whether Democrats or Republicans, 
whether green-backers or free-traders, do not like to 
see themselves written about as if they were ao many 
pickpockets. Aiid so they leave the conduct of public 
affairs to less refined and it may be less scrupulous 
persons. Such is the general mischief which an 
abusive press produces in America. 

The newspapers which indulge in strong language 
would probably reply, if challenged on the subject, 
that they call a spade a spade in their country. The 
virtue of candour and audacity cannot be denied to 
them. They are so accustomed to speak their minds 
openly, not only on all subjects of public interest, but 
on all questions of a private character also, that the 
spade theory is abundantly sustained in their case. 
The misfortune is, however, that they call almost 
everything a apade, whatever its size or its quality. 
Since trifling offenders are pelted with the strongest 
epithets in the language, the writers who use them 
have necessarily nothing worse to say of even atrocious 
villains. The spade in the one case is oidy a spade in 
the other. As the man who merely makes a mistake 
and the man who commits an enormous crime are 
described in pretty much the same phrases, it can 
readily be seen that the press, as a critic of public 
aftaira and a corrector of public morals, loses the 
influence it would otherwise be able to exercise. For 
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the eakc of tlie newspapers themselves, not less thai 
for the sake of tlie beneficial action of public censure 
on public wrong, every good friend of America must 
regret that a higher tone does not prevail in the press 
of the country, 

I was struck, while reading the daily papers of some 
of the chief cities of the States, with the spirit of 
flippancy that seemed to cliaractcrise tliem all. 
Trivial and serious subjects alike were treated in 
much the same manner. A great fraud or a great 
crime was discussed with almost as little gravity as a 
social scandal or a ludicrous adventure. The ordinary 
run of newspaper writers appeared to be afflicted with 
an irrepressible desire to imitate the humorous style 
of Josh Billings or Mark Twain. Such is the invete- 
rate habit of joking that jokes are perpetrated in the 
press on the most solemn subjects or the most melan- 
choly occasions. While the assassin Guiteau was 
awaiting hia doom, the newspapers were filled with 
jocular accounts of his behaviour in prison ; nor did 
they hesitate to exercise their humorous powers even 
when the unfortunate wretch was standing beneath 
the gallows. It is a well-understood doctrine in 
England that newspapers are bound in honour to 
abstain from expressing opinions concerning the guilt 
or innocence of an accused person until he has been 
tried by the laws of his country. No such reticence 
appears to be observed in America. Offenders are 
there tried in the newspapers long before they come 
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into court at all. During the legal proceedings in all 
great cases, comments are freely made on the prospects 
of the prosecution, the demeanour of the prisoner, or 
the conduct of the advocates and judges concerned in 
the cause. If contempt of court be a recognised 
offence in America, it is certainly not often punished. 
Nor is the law of libel any more frequently put in 
force. If it were, there is scarcely a journal in 
America that would not have one or more of these 
affairs on its hands every week, Wlicn I asked how 
it was that certain public men whom I saw denounced 
in the newspapers as fiercely as if they were so many 
cut-throats or train-wreckers, did not institute pro- 
ceedings against the libellers, I was answered—" Ob, 
nobody here pays any attention to newspapers." 

Attention is, however, sometimes paid to new,spapers, 
with startling and tragical results too. A case in point 
occurred last year in St. Louis, As the case illustrates 
both the licence of the press and the dangers of the 
profe-wion of journalism, it may be interesting if I 
recite the main facts of the affair. St, Louis ia the 
chief city of Missouri, one of the most lawless States 
in the Union. It was from that State that the Border 
Ruffians poured into Kan-sas and Nebraska in the days 
when the doctrine of "squatter sovereignty" was 
invented to augment the power of the Slave party. 
It was chiefly in that State ako that the " atrocious 
villains, sons of a Baptist minister," the James Boys, 
as they were called, pursued for years their career 
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of rapine and murder. Two gentlemen, both colonel 
occupied prominent positions in St. Louis — Colonel 
John A. Cockerill and Colonel Alonzo W. Slayback. 
Tlie former was the editor of the Fust-Dispatch. A dis- 
pute had arisen between the gallant ex-officcrs iu 
respect of something that the one had written about 
the other. Slayback had called Cockerill a " black- 
mailer," threatened to shoot him if he attacked him 
again, and publicly denounced him at a meeting of the 
Democratic party. The Post-Dispatch thereupon pub- 
lished statements which Slayback considered, and no 
doubt rightly considered, offensive. One evening, 
while Cockerill was in his office arranging some 
business affairs with the foreman printer, Victor T. 
Cole, the room was entered by Colonel Slayback and 
a lawyer named William H. Clopton. A revolver 
seems to he a necessary part of an editor's personal 
effects in that part of America. At all events the 
editor of the Post-Dispatdi was provided with one of 
those pernicious articles. It was lying on the table, as 
if for immediate use in emergencies, T\'hen Slayback 
and his friend invaded the " editorial sanctum." Tho 
visitor was furnished with a pistol also. Both 
weapons were apparently drawn at the same time ; 
but Cockerill fired his while Slayback failed in 
attempting to do the same. It was found soon after- 
wards that the shot had proved fatal. An inquest 
was of course held on the body. John M. McOufEn, the 
business manager of the Post-Dispatch, produced the 
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pistol he had wrested from Colonel Slayback — "a, 
pearl -handled revolver of the British hull-dog pattern." 
The reporter, in describing the weapon, seemed to 
indicate that it was part of the wearing apparel of it'i 
late owner. " It shows," he said, " signs of havinjj 
Leon worn in warm weather, the cylinder being mated 
by perspiration." The jury, at the close of the inquiry, 
returned a sort of compromising verdict — " That Alzono 
W. SJayback came to his death from the effects of 
internal haemorrhage, caused by a gunshot wound in the 
chest, inflicted with a bullet fired from a revolver in 
the hands of John A, Coctcrill." While " Slaybaek'a 
slayer," as he was called in the newspapers, was await- 
ing the " final developments " of the homieide — 
developments whicli, after all, brought with them no 
penalties for Colonel Cockerill, except an action for 
50,000 dollars damages on the part of Mrs. Slayback 
— the friends of the unfortunate victim promoted 
"matinees" and other entertainments for the purpose 
of raising funds to commemorate hia tragic fiite. Such 
is a recent instance of the consequences of reckless 
journahsm in America. 

The extraordinary freedom of the press in dealing 
with political opponents may receive illustration from 
another part of the country. Chicago, the second dty 
in the Union, appears to be dominated by politicians 
of foreign origin — Germans and Irishmen mainly. 
The Chicago Tribune, on the eve of the Fall elections 
in 1S82, after explaining that people from all parts of 
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the world are free to participate io the Government 
of the United States, printed a pathetic appeal to the 
strangers not to ostracise the native Americans, " If," 
it said, " the native-born population make no objection 
to being crowded by those of alien birth, it is un- 
generous and unfair for the latter to proscribe or to 
combine against the Americans, or to demand that 
ofiGccs, honours, or places shall be given to the 
naturalised to the exclusion of the native-born 
citizen." Yet Democrats and Republicans, the 
Tribwne showed, had alike chosen aliens — "Irish 
and Germans from top to bottom, with scarcely an 
exception." The managers of the former party, in- 
deed, hadj according to the same paper, adopted the 
motto — " No Americans need apply ! " It was, per- 
haps, owing to the annoyance provoked by this 
partiality of the politician that the editor of the 
THh-ume, which is really one of the best papers in 
America, attacked the chief wire-puller of the 
■Democrats in fierce and vindictive terms. " The 
leading question in Cook County election this year," 
ho wrote in October, " is whether Mike McDonald 
and Joe Mackin and their gang shall be permitted 
to possess themselves of the machinery for the ad- 
ministration of justice under the State Laws as well 
as the machinery for running the affairs of the 
City Government." And who is Mike McDonald ? 
" McDonald has been for years the sponsor for the 
gamblers, the roughs, and the vicious classes who 
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find protection at the hands of the police." Return- 
ing to the suhjeet a few days later, the TribvMe 
gave this further flattering account of the Democratie 
manager 1 — 

Jlilie McDonald has been for many yoare the mainataj of tlia vicious 
ctassas in Cliicn^o. He is the roling Gpiiit among the gamblers, the 
roughs, and the crooks. He is rich. He spends his money freely to 
maintain his supromacy, for it all eomea to liim easy. He ia liberal in 
liis contribntiona when a publiu reception ia to be tendered to an 
official, or a testimonial to be presented to one of his retaiuers in 
office. He is always on hand to fuiQish bail and secnre counsel for 
any gambler, or "con" man, or criminal who "gets into trouble" 
in spile of his precautions. The gambling houses of Chicago are rnn 
nnder hia personal protection i those who are outside the favoured 
cinde are not permitted to run their crooked business. 

Elsewhere in the same article "the professional 
gambler, Mike McDonald," was said to he running 
" the Democratic machine," to have nominated the 
" Democratic ticket," and to be scheming to get com- 
mand of five million dollars of taxes which would 
have to be expended by his " puppets." Any one 
reading these objurgations must come to one of two 
conclusions: either the politics of Chicago are in a 
" parlous state " indeed, or the liberty of the press in 
that city surpasses our English ideas even of licence. 

A Washington journalist inquired of me one day 
whether I thought " a newspaper conducted on 
Ajuerican principles would ' take ' in England." No, 
I answered, I thought not. English people would 
not stand the constant inteifeience with their private 
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concerns such as was common in the United States. 
Our papers, I added, may be dull, but they are 
certainly respectable. They discuss the public con- 
duct of public men, but they draw the line at private 
character. In a word, they respect the decencies of 
private life. They are thus less lively and piquant 
than American newspapers ; but they obtain and 
deserve the good opinion of the people. One can 
only fancy what would happen if a newspaper of 
the standing of the Times or the Daily News were 
to write of the Lord Mayor of London or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as some American 
journals of similar importance were last year writing 
of Governor Cornell and Secretary Folger. And it 
was in connection with the contest in which the latter 
gentleman was one of the candidates that I noticed 
how little influence even the New York Herald 
exercised in public afiairs. If American journals 
were less personal they would be more influential. 
Dulness and heaviness are not characteristics of 
newspapers in any part of the States. They may 
be libellous, scurrilous, ofiensive, vulgar; but they 
are certainly neither dull nor heavy, neither 
common-place nor conventional. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 




iEWSPAPERS, comparing the population of 
the two countries, are much more numerous 
in America than they are in England. 
Towm of the size of Morpeth or Hcxliam can boast, 
not of struggling weeklies, but of flourishing dailies. 
The larger the towns, of course, the more numerous 
and more proaperous the papers thoy support. Where 
foreign settlers most do congregate, there journals 
ate printed in the native language of the settlers. 
While Swedish and German papers are published 
in Chicago, and almost all other foreignera (even 
Chinese) are similarly accommodated in New York, 
the journals of Santa Fe in New Mexico appear 
partly in English and partly in Spanish. But there 
is one important matter in which we have an iimaense 
advantage over our cousins. Our papers, as a rule. 
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are better printed, and consequently more easily read, 
than those of the States. 

The system o£ interviewing is almost universal in 
America. When a prominent man from one State 
visits another State, he is iimnediately invited by 
the representative of the local journal to explain 
his views on any subject in which he or the public 
may be interested. A gentleman from Chicago who 
takes an active part in the Irish poUtics of that city 
was heard in a Washington office to speak in emphatic 
terms of the murders in PhcEuis Park. Almost 
before he was aware of it, a couple of gentlemen 
of the press were preparing to interview him on 
the subject, I was myself invited to undergo the 
same ordeal, so that the public of America might 
be informed of what an obscure stranger thought 
of Land Leaguers in Ireland and military insurgents 
in Egypt. Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, who has 
lately been visiting America, was waylaid at every 
point of his journey by members of the " press gang." 
Even Herbert Spencer, though he protested against 
the system, found it convenient to fall in with it 
at last, for the purpose of disabusing the pubHc raind 
of certain false statements coneerning his opinions 
which had been published in the newspapers. The 
views which are made public through the intervention 
of a friendly reporter are sometimes of great value, as 
in the instance last mentioned. Sometimes, however, 
the result is simply puerile. Here is a sample of the 
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latter sort from the report of an interview with Mra, 
Langfery : — 

" You lia»e been unable, of courso, to receive any iTapresaioiis of 

Now York in your short atay % " 

" I have not seen iL But it does atiiks mo na resembling Paris in a 

great many ways. Tie streets are like those ot tlio Freneh capital, 

especially soma that are lined by trees." 
" Have you any friends in New York I " 

" I Jo not think that I knov; more than n couple of people in it." 
" Are you acquainted with many Americans abroad ! " 
" I Lave met some of eourae, but I only know Lail; Mandeville, 

Lady Paget, and one or two others." 

" Yon have, then, made no aiTangementa of a social uatnre!" 

" Kane. In fact it would be impossible for me to give my attention 

to anything except my profession at preaaut. I am to appear on 

Monday next, and of course I aliall bo busily engaged at rehearsals 

thraughout the week." 

It is frequently difficult to understand the exact 
degree of credit or importance to attach to statements 
in American newspapers. The writers are so hahitually 
jocular, sarcastic, or ironical that one must get 
acquainted with the character of the particular journal 
one is reading before accepting or discrediting anything 
it may say. The Nevj York Herald, a few years ago, 
published a harrowing account of the less of life that 
had ensued in the streets of the city from the escape 
of a crowd of wild beasts. The narrative, which was 
adorned with the usual startling head-lines common to 
American journals, gave minute details of the fright 
and havoc that had been caused by tigers, lions, 
leopards, serpents, and other animals and reptiles. 
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And thc'Q the story was wound np by a small para- 
graph to the effect that the foregoing chapter of 
horrors was jast what might happen if the menagerie 
in the Central Park should some day break loose I 

One of the most popular features of American news- 
papers is that which is known by the term *^ personals." 
Almost every journal devotes some portion of its space 
to a record of the private movements of the inhabitants 
of the cities in which it is printed. American journal- 
ists act upon the theory that people like most to read 
about their own doings. And they take a good deal 
of trouble to ascertain the necessary particulars. For 
example, here is a circular which was sent last summer 
to all the more prominent citizens of Chicago — 

Chicago, SSd June, 1883. 

Tho IrUer Ocean will publish, in a few days, a sort of Sammcr 
Diicctory of Chicap^o people, giving the plans, as far as possible, of the 
leading families of this city for summer travel and recreation. 

ricase send at once to the City Editor of the Inter Oceaji a brief 
sketch of your plans, as far as they are formed, stating when and where 
you will take your summer vacation, and when you expect to return 
to the city, in something like the following form : — 



** Mr. and Mrs. George Washington leave for Europe, July 10, by the 
steamer Servia, and will make a tour of Great Biitain, France, and 
Italy, returning in October,'* or 

"Mrs. James Madison will spend most of the summer visiting friends 
in New England, where her husband will join her in August for a short 
trip to the sea shore," or 

" Mr. and Mrs. James Monroe expect to spend a few weeks at Lake 
Geneva, and later in the summer will make a journey to Colorado." 

If your plans are not fully formed, please state them as near as 
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possible, and if you cannot send ua a memorandum noiv, do so as eatly 
as conveuii^ot. 

Some specimens of the " personals " published in the 
Cincinnati Enqmrer one day in June, may not be 
uninteresting as showing the sort of items that find a 
place in widely-circulated papers. Let mc premise 
that the collection from which the following specimens 
are taken filled an entire page of exceedingly Bmall 
type:— 

A delightful little pirty, eonsiating of Mrs. Z. M. Martin, and 
daughters Ada and Mollie, Miss Gertmde Hopper, and Mr. F. 
Courtney Fialier, of Taunton, England, laft Lakowoods, Lake Chan- 
tauL|ua, N.V., oil last Thursday for a visit to Niagara Falls. 

E. A Miller, the efEoient accretary to the Southern Transportation 
Company, tspeets to Bpund his well-deaorved vacation with Eastern 
fnends in the Wliite MoutitsiaB and other pojuts of interest. 

Among tho many otlier highly nppreciated conTenieiiPea on tha 
Lovelocd Camp Graunda is the telegraph office, now opeu and in 
charge of Miss Macie Jones. 

Mr. W. H. McKinney, Manager of the Cincinnati Floral Company, 
anil hia accomplished wife, left for tlio East on Friday laat to spend a 
mouth at the fashionable resorts. 

Nor do conductors of newspapers think it beneath 
their dignity to chronicle particulars of children's games 
and parties. Considerable spoeo was accorded in 
the Cind'rmati Enquirer on the 30th August to 
a "surprise party" that was given in that week by 
one Master Norwood Osboru, of Newark, New Jersey, 
to the Misses Sally and Nellie Kelly, of Madisonville, 
Ohio. The names of all the little folks who took part 
in the entertainments were duly recorded, together 
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with a description of the games and romps with which 
they delighted themselves. It even happens some- 
times that a trifling accident to a child furnishes a 
paragraph for a " personal " column : — 

Littlu Harry May, of tlio Gratiil Pacific Hotel, Moorheail, whose leg 
nua broken a Tew days ago, is getting along finely, and in four or fiva 
weeks will bo able to go with a. hop, sbip, and jump, like an india- 
rubbor boy. 

All the more prominent daily papers in the United 
States are issued every day in the week, Sunday 
included. The practice of publishing Sunday editions 
commenced during the late war, and has never since 
been discontinue tl. As a role, the Sunday edition is 
far the most lively issue o£ the week. That the 
system might not prove displeasing to religious folks, 
the New Yorh Herald, in the earlier stages of the new 
departure, devoted some portion of its space to a 
column or so of suitable reflections for the day. It 
was in one of these pious articles that the writer, 
discoursing on the sacred personages of the Old Testa- 
ment, remarked that " Moses, in many of his charac- 
teristics, bore a strong resemblance to the late General 
Jackson " ! Amusing paragraphs relating to the 
churches and the persons who attend tliem are 
inaerted in one journal of large circulation under 
the head of " Pious Smiles." But the Sunday sermon 
is still an established feature of the Fargo Argus. 
Colonel Doiian, the editor of that paper, who was 
formerly an officer in the Confederate Army, every 
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Sabbath entertaiiLS his readers with marvellous touches 
of Western humour. " Woe \ Woe ! " is the startling 
Lead-lino to one of his Sunday discourses, which is 
preceded, after the fashion adopted in the A rgiia, by a 
sort of rhyming summary. Here are two of the five 
verses prefixed to the discourse in question : — 



From the sermon which was thiis introduced I take a 
few sentences that must have astonished the pious 
people of Pargo, if anything in American newspapers 
could have astonished them : — 

irow few of us really in hoart and soul bolidvc, and bow iufinitnly 
fawer of as practice, what we prorass 1 Are not maltituclefl Df nur 
loQiiest prayEr-grindera and pBalm-aicgera, our most conapicnaualy 
devoted Bainta, out oatensible fathers and nintliers in Israel, bikse 
impostors on tlieir fellows, would-lio gullers of an Omniscient and 
Omnipotent God, hypocrites as damnable as the ecribsa and pbarisccs 
who strainod at a gate and sirallawed a Bav-mill ! Brethren beloTcd I 
it certsinly looka so to a calm-eyed man up a newspaperial gum-atump. 
Cheap piety, lialf-priced religion, the faith which woald gobble a 
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corner-lot in the Xew Jerusalem on the grab-game, panic-rate plan, is 
not worth a d — ime. 

Here, again, are some of the gallant colonel's reflec- 
tions on " Vanity " : — 

What a weaiy round is human life at best. How terrible was and 
is that curse which was thundered forth, some years before the birth 
of Clara Louise Kellogg and old Aleck Stephens, among the blooming 
banana orchards and asparagus-beds of primeval Paradise upon the 
Red River banks of fair Dakota : "In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread for ever." Ah, Eve, Eve, grandmamma of editora 
as well as common folks — if thou couldst have foreseen all the aching 
heads and weary limbs, the fevered brains and blistered palms, the 
^^^"^^^ delving, hewing, scribbling, the cares, anxieties, disappoint- 
ments, and sorrows, which thy thoughtless little speculation and 
peculation in Fall apples has, for six thousand years, inflicted upon 
thy hapless children — wouldst thou have hearkened to the persuasion 
of the vile serpentine ancestor of nine-tenths of all American states- 
manship and statesmen % 

Lastly, the Harvest supplied the humorist with a 
text on which he descanted in this startling 
manner : — 

What shall the harvest be in this wheat by and by ? The grand 
harvest-time of the year has come. Dakota's glorious wide-spreading 
fields wave with the green and gold of teeming plenty. Dakotan 
brother and sister ! you have much to be thankful for. Your powerful 
self-binders cut their twelve-mile long swathes through wheat six feet 
tall, that yields from twenty to forty bushels to the acre, and all 
grades ''No. 1 Hard." But, as your reapers cut down the broad 
bands of yellow grain, and the song of the harvesters resounds in your 
broad fields, as everything tells of prosperity, and plenty, and glad- 
ness, remember another great harvest is coming. The mighty reaper 
is Death. He uses no patent four-horse self-binder ; but his remorse- 
less sickle has mown down thousands of millions of men and women 
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just likd you ! Yoac time will come, bxiA gooii. It irill not b?, it 
cannot faa long until the hnrvest time of your life will be reached. 
Tha grim reaper will hold not his hand for a moment. Yon will go 
down as the yellow heads of grain arc going down now all around jon, 
as countless ganarations past have fallen. What shall tlio harvest bcl 
Will you grade, in the great elevator beyond tlie skiea, as " Ho. 1 
Hard," and forty hushela to the acre ) or will yon be tied np as a 
bundle of worthless and noxious cockles and cheat, smartweed, tliistleti, 
dogfennel, and tares, and be cast out into the fii'es of everlaatiii;; 
remorse and despair ! Dakota harveator, which ) 

These extracts show that the lively cliaraeter which 
I have ascribed to American newspapers is not ex^- 
gerated. It will be seen that our cousins can make 
even aerraons amusing. Perhaps there is nothino; 
wonderful in this, since American preachers some- 
times provoke laughter, and frequently elicit applause 
in places of worship. As I have already remarked, 
Heury Ward Beecher, when I attended his church in 
Brooklyn, deliberately used phrases of such grotesque 
humour that the congregation several times " teetered 
on the precipice of a laugh," 

As a rule, the literary character of American news- 
papers is not equal to that of our own. There is, 
however, one attribute in which thej' are almost 
supreme. Nothing can exceed the enterpri.se with 
which the more prraperous journals of the New 
World are conducted. Let us take the case of the 
New Yorh Herald as an illustration. That paper 
was commenced with little or no means by the 
late James Gordon Bennett. It is related that that 
adventurous Scotchman made profit oven out of the 
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indignities ho suffered. When he waa horsewhipped 
for publishing an offensive article, he issued a special 
edition of his paper containing particulars of the 
event. And when the thrashing was repeated, the 
Herald came out with full details of the occurreneo 
under the heading " Whipped Again ! " But the 
paper has no longer any need for resorting to these 
dubious tricks to obtain readers. It is now probably- 
one of the best newspaper properties in the world. 
Its circulation is enormous; it has correspondents in 
almost all parts of the globe; and its columns are 
filled day after day with news which has been sent 
by telegraph, much of it through the Atlantic cable. 
The enterprise of the present proprietor is even more 
remarkable than that of the founder of the paper. 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett sent the lato Mr, 
McGahan to represent it in the Arctic regions, with 
the Russian armies in Central Asia, and at the seat 
of war in the Turkish Empire. It was Mr. Bennett, 
again, who commissioned Mr. Stanley to find Living- 
stone in the centre of Africa. More recently he fitted 
out at his own expense an expedition to the Arctic 
Seas. If it were possible to despatch a correspondent 
to follow the movements of the comet, that is a work 
which it would not be beyond the daring enterprise of 
the proprietors of American newspapers to undertake. 
Whatever may he thought of interest to the public, 
from the whereabouts of a lost traveller to the 
mystery connected with an undiscovered crime, is 
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sought out by American journalists with rare personal 
courage and at a lavish expenditure of money. 
American newspapers, indeed, undertake adventures 
of vast pith and moment, with no other object than 
that of gratifying the curiosity of the public and 
increasing their own reputation for energy, sagacity, 
and invention. 
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gjOTHING in America appeared to mo so mm 
superior to what we have in England as the 
system of railway travelling. (Our cousins, 
Viy the way, have almost universally adopted the term 
railroad instead of railway,) It is a real comfort to 
travel in America : bat in England, as a rule, if one 
rides in the ordinary carriages, it is a weary, dreary 
business. Here we get tired with a few hours' 
journey ; but there people can travel day after day 
and night after night for a week together, sleeping 
and dining, washing and dressing, reading and 
smoking, without feeling more fatigue than would 
result from a voyage of the same space on board an 
Atlantic steamer. Here wo are boxed up in a com- 
partment so small that there is no room to breathe ii 
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it whcu tliu windows aro closed ; but there you can 
wander from ear to car through the whole length of 
the train. Here, again, you may make a long journey 
without knowing that an intimate friend is in tho 
next compartment; but there you can look around, 
find out ^^'ho is on board, and take a seat alongside 
the fellow-traveller whose company you may prefer. 
Here, finally, travelling is a toil and a trouble ; but 
there it is a pleasure and a luxury. 

What more than anything else perhaps conduces to 
the comfort of railway travelling in America is the 
construction of tho carriages, which are there univer- 
sally called cars. We know what our own carriages 
are like — low, cold, draughty, and ill-veotilatefl, or 
rather not ventilated at all. But the American cars 
are so constructed that no discomfort of any kind is 
experienced. A platform at each end furnishes access 
to what is really a long, lofty, and banilsome apart- 
ment. Seats for the accommodation of two persona 
are ranged on each side of a passage that extends the 
whole length of the vehicle. These seats are rever- 
sible, so that the members of a party travelling 
together can face each other if they wish. Tables in 
some cases are fixed between the seats in order to 
accommodate those who may care to take a hand at 
whist or join in other games. The windows, which 
can of course be opened or shut at pleasure, aro fitted 
with Venetian blinds in such a way that the direct 
r.iys of the sun can bo excluded at the will of the 
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traveller. The lofty roofs of the cars admit of an 
easy system of ventilation—a system which, besides 
being thoroughly effective, causes no inconvenience to 
the passengers. To persons familiar with the dim 
and dismal lighta supplied on our English railways, 
the bright aTid cheerful illumination of an American 
car must be at ouce grateful and surprising. Hand- 
some chandeliers hang from the ceiling — some of them 
supplied with oil, others with gas, and others again, as 
I saw lately announced in the newspapers, with 
electricity ! Indeed, the appearance of the first car I 
entered on the American continent had a close resem- 
blance to a tastefully-furnished parlour. When the 
lamps were lit at night, the illusion was still more per- 
fect. Iced water is provided in every car, while the 
other conveniences attached are of such a nature that 
the traveller seldom or never needs to leave the train 
till he arrives at his journey's end. Winter travelling 
would be almost impossible in America without ap- 
paratus for warming the cars. Instead of the miser- 
able system that we have in England — I allude to 
foot-warmers, which are frequently more effective as 
stumbling-blocks than anything else — stoves or other 
appliances for heating the whole atmosphere of the 
vehicle are everywhere used on the American lines. 
Railway cars in America vary of course, just as our 
railway carriages do in England. Some of them have 
a common appearance, others arc as comfortable as 
they are commodious, while others are so prettily 
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oriiJimcuted that the general effect can only be de- 
scribed as elegant. 

It is, perhaps, well known that there is only one 
class on American railways — not three as in England. 
And this is true as a rule. For ordinary traffic 
and short distances the carriages are common to all 
passengers. The homelier portion of the travelling 
community, however, generally betake themselves to 
the smoking cars, while in some cases particular cars 
are reserved for ladies and children. But special 
rates have to be paid by persons who travel by fast 
trains ot certain through trains. Moreover, for long 
journeys, Pullman, Wagner, and Woodruff cars — sleep- 
ing, parlour, or palace cars — are provided for the 
accommodation of such passengers as can afford to 
pay for the increased comfort supplied. The arrange- 
ments connected with these magnificent and ingenious 
conveyances — magnificent in decoration and ingenious 
in design — are so near perfection that travelling hai 
liecome a luxury for those who use them. But neithei 
the Pullman nor the Wagner car is superior in point 
of elegance or comfort to the cars which are run on 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad between the former 
city and Kansas or St. Louis, No charge beyond 
the ordinary fare is made for travelling in these 
splendid vehicles. The reclining chairs, which supply 
the place o£ fixed seats on the Chicago and Alton, are 
covered with red velvet, and are so ingeniously e< 
structyd in combination with rests for the feet that 
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the passenger can iidjust tlicin to eiglit or 
different positions. Hence, when tired of sitting, 
he can, if lie pleases, compose himself for a nap as 
comfortably as if he were in LLs own house reclining 
on his own sofa. 

The long journeys customarily travelled in the United 
States have necessitated a better provision for eatiug 
and drinking than the refreshment-rooms found at 
our stations in England, where, as everybody knows, 
the ten or twenty minutes allowed for refection are 
generally wasted in confusion and scramble. The 
traveller on a long journey in America can ascertain 
beforehand where and when lie will be able to get a 
comfortable meal. For example, if lio he a passenger 
on the Erie Railway between New York and Niagara 
Falls, he knows precisely at what place and at what 
time he can obtain a good dinner and a good supper. 
The meals are always waiting for him when the train 
arrives, and ample time is allowed for consuming 
them before the train departs. There is no hurry, 
no confusion, no trouble of any kind. Where arrange- 
ments are not made for breakfasting or dining at 
certain specified depots, still better accommodation 
is afforded by means of a regular system of dining 
cars. These vehicles are attached to the train at 
different places on the route, and all that the traveller 
needs to do is to pass from his own carrii^o to the 
dining car, where he can discuss at ease and in 
comfort as varied and wholesome a breakfast or 
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dinner as he can purchase at a first-class liotel. It 
will, however, give the reader a better idea of the 
convenient system in vogue if I print a couple of 
specimens o£ bills of fare, premising that the charge 
for each meal is 75 cents, or about 3s. Here, then, 
is the " breakfast bill of fare," handsomely printed 
and illuminated, which I had placed before mo while 
travelling on the Canada Great Western : — 
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The "supper bill of fare" on the Michigan Central 
Railway is equally extensive and varied : — 

Oolong Tea. Coffee. Iced Tea. 



^ 
<§ 



^ 
^ 






French Loaf. Boston Brown Bread. Hot Biscuit. 
Dry Toast. Dipped Toast Buttered Toast. 

Broiled. 

Tenderloin Steak, Plain, with Mnshrooms or Tomato 

Sance. 
*§{ Sngar Cnred Ham. Breakfast Bacon. 

Mntton Chops. Sirloin Steak, Plain or with Tomato 

Sance. BroilcKl Whitefish. 

Game in Season, Boston Baked Beans, 

Kggs. i 

Boiled. Scrambled, Fried. Plain Omelets. f 

Ck>ld DislieB. 

Boiled Tongue. Baltimore Pickled Oysters. 

Boiled Ham. 

Vegetables. 

Fried Potatoes. Stewed Potatoes. Boiled Potatoes. 

Green Peas. 

Relishes. 

Chow Chow. Olives. Currant Jelly. U 

Mixed Pickles. Worcestershire Sauce. Sweet Pickles. | 
Cucumbers. French Mustard. Horse Radish. 

Dessert. 

Assorted Cake. Michigan Ice Cream. 
Kennedy's Cold Water and Zephyr Biscuits. 

Cheese. 






W 
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The traveller on an American or Canadian railway 
is supplied with almost everything he can possibly 
require. What he cannot obtain, however, is a 
sufficient amount of physical exercise. Still he can 
walk through the train, change his seat from one car 
to another, take % cigar in the smoking carriage, or 
indulge in a chat with the conductor. One other 
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advantage is at his command. He can stand on the 
platform outside the ear, breathing the fresh air, and 
obtaining a wider view of the surrounding scenery 
than can of course be obtained from the windows. I 
shall never forget the delightful hour I spent one 
summer evening on the platform of a Michigan rail- 
way. The train was whirling through a country 
which was more or less forest ; the air was sweet and 
baliay ; and the darkness of the night was illuminated 
by the flight of myriads of fire-flies. These little 
insects, which the common folks call "lightning-bugs," 
darted hither and thither like November meteors. 
The brilliant lines of light they emitted, crossing and 
re-croasing each other, produced an effect that cannot 
be described. The gratification thus afforded the 
traveller could not have been obtained except for the 
ailvantage supplied by the platform attached to every 
railway car in America. 

When a passenger takes his seat, he receives a visit 
from the conductor, who examines his ticket, punching 
or retaining it, as the case may be. To save the 
l^assenger unnecessary trouble, a slip of coloured card- 
board is fixed in his hat, or on some other conspicuous 
part of his dress. By this means the conductor, when 
he conies round again, as be does after every stoppage 
of the train, can sec at once that the pa.^9cnger'3 ticket 
has already been examined. Conductors on American 
railways are persous of considerable importance. I 
understand they are paid handaome salaries. Dignified 
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in appearance, yet courteous in behaviour, they are 
rcaily at all times to afford information without fee or 
reward. Indeed, as I have remarked in a previous 
chapter, they would resent the offer of a " tip " as they 
would an insult. The charge of the entire arrange- 
ments inside the car,? ia placed in their hands. Few 
are ever inclined to dispute their authority. If any 
difficulty occur, they know precisely how to settle it. 
Should a passenger make himself disagreeable, they 
oblige him to change hia seat, to restrain his temper, 
or to otherwise beliave civilly. It has sometimes 
happened, when intoxicated or obstreperous persons 
liave got on board, that the conductor has stopped the 
train, expelled the offending passengers, and kft them 
on the track to find their way for the rest of the 
journey as they best could. I asked the conductor of 
a train on the Chicago and Alton Line whether he ever 
had any trouble in keeping order among the passengers. 
" Oh, no," he replied, "never, except when a party o£ 
drunken Irishmen get up a row among themselves." 
Travellers iu America, however, are so well behaved 
that cases even of this kind must be of rare occurrence. 
The mere knowledge of the fact that the conductor 
and hia assistants are always at hand to repress 
disorders is sufficient, as a rule, to keep the most 
uproarious in check. 

Next to the conductor, the most useful person 
attached to an American train is the news-boy. This 
young gentleman is most incessant in his attentions. 
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The first time he pays the passengers a viait he hrhiga 
round a stock of newspapers. Soon afterwards he 
makes his appearance with an armful of books, 
magazines, and views. Leaving ea^li passenger a 
specimen of his wares, he retires for a short time 
to the corner of the train which serves liim for 
a store. When he returns, he collects such of the 
articles as the passengers are indisposed to purchase, 
a.sking all in turn whether they would like to look at 
anything else. The next visit of the news-boy is in 
the character of a vendor of sweetmeats, iigs, peanuts, 
bananas, and so forth. Nor are these the only tempta- 
tions the news-boy offers to hia customers. Cigars can 
be bought of him, also fans in hot weather, some- 
times, also, what are called " notions." Then, on certain 
picturesque routes, it is part of his business to call the 
attention of the passengers to the points of interest, 
the trains stopping for a few minutes at the spot from 
which the best view can be obtained. Altogether the 
news-boy is an exceedingly useful institution on the 
American railway, 
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HOME years ago, when the Derwent Valley 
Railway, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle- 
on-Tync, was lieing constructed, I was 
wauJcring with an American friend near Eowland'a 
Gill. Noticing the temporary waggon-way that had 
then been formed, my companion remarked that such 
a line in his country would be deemed good enough and 
strong enough for a permanent railroad. The remark 
was no doubt quite true of the pioneer railways o£ 
America. There is a story, indeed, that an easy 
method of crossing a ravine was conceived by a certain 
contractor, the workmen simply sawing off the tops of 
the trees and laying the rails across tlie stumps I 
Though cheap and expeditious modes of building a 
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railroad may still be pursued in remote parts, it is 
indisputable that many of tbe main lines in America 
ace as firmly constructed as our own. One company 
can boaat o£ four tracks for hundreds of miles, while 
others claim credit for so improved a system of ballast- 
ing that no inconvenience is experienced from dust. 
The bridges, however, are often of too fragile a 
character. Some of them are so slight that they look 
like cobwebs stretched from hill to hill across an 
abyss ; while others consist of wooden tressels planted 
in the beds of rivers and creeks that are considerably 
more than a mile wide. Examples of the former kind 
may be seen between New York and Niagara ; of the 
latter, between New York and Baltimore. There la 
probably not in all America so substantial a structure 
as the High Level Bridge across the lyne. 

What we call railway stations in England are in- 
variably called railway dep&ts in America. The dep6£s 
are in many cases, even in populous cities, mere sheds. 
The dep6t3 at Rochester and Cleveland, for instance, 
might easily be mistaken for empty goods warehouses, 
except for the fact that the floors are seamed with 
lines of iron rails. When several trains are standing 
in the place at one time, the traveller has to thread 
his way among them, and sometimes to clamber over 
one in order to reach the others, A platform {as we 
understand the term) is rarely to be seen ; but then 
platforms are not necessary, for the reason that every 
ear carries its own. Nor is there the same need for 
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waiting-rooma and refreshment rooms in America as 
ttere la in England, since the wants of the passengers 
can nearly all bo supplied on board the trains. But 
handsome edifices for the accommodation of the 
travelling public are not uncommon either. The 
depfit of the Pennsylvania Company at Washington, 
of the New York Central in New York, of the 
Chicago and Alton in Chicago, and of some of iho 
New England lines in Boston — these are perhaps a& 
elegant in design and as conunodioua in arrangement 
as anything we have in this country. It was at 
the Washington dep6b of the Pennsylvania Company 
that President Garfield was assassinated by the unhappy 
miscreant Guiteau. A silver star, inserted in the floor, 
marks the spot where the President fell, and a 
medallion portrait placed on the nearest wall com- 
memorates the tragic event that occurred on the 2nd 
of July, 1881. 

Stone walls or stout wooden railings enclose the 
property of railway companies in England, trespassers 
being warned at the same time that they will be 
prosecuted with all the rigour of the law. It is quite 
otherwise in America. There strong fences do not 
seem to be considered necessary at all. Excepting in 
rare cases, the lines run over fields, alongside country 
roads, and even through the streets of populous cities, 
often without any protection whatever. Bridges, 
except over rivers and ravines, are regarded as super- 
fluities 1 If a line strikes a road, a level crossing 
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serves all the purposes of traffic A gate at eacli side 
of the line is, in such a case, the sole safeguard pro- 
vided. And sometimes the expense of even tlia 
precaution is saved to the company A huge Lell is 
attached to every engine. The clanging of this bell ia 
the only warning the public receive of the approach 
of a train through a town, though of course the speed 
of the engine is reduced. But the bell is not rung in 
country districts, where a signboard, bearing the 
inscriptioD, " Look out for the Cars," is erected at the 
junction of the railroad with the highway. Our 
cousins act on the assumption that everybody is 
competent to look after his own safety. As for 
children, their parents or guardians must look after 
them. One of the great lines between New York and 
the Far West runs through the main street of Syracuse, 
a large and important city in Now York State. When 
I passed that way one summer afternoon, children 
were playing with each other within a few feet of the 
track. The tramways through our streets are no more 
open to the public than is the railway through the 
city of Syracoso. Indeed, at that point, the traveller 
between New York and Cliieago can see as busy a 
sight from the train as a passenger between the 
Monument and the Central Station can see from a 
Newcastle tramcar. Accidents not unfrequently 
happen from this free and easy arrangement. The 
train by which I was returning to Chicago from Mil- 
waukee stopped at a road aide. An old man had been 
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caught by the engine on the level crossing, and " 
body's grandfather" lay dead in the ditch. A atill 
more terrible accident occurred in Syracuse a few 
weeks afterwards. While the fast train of the New 
York Central was crossing West Genessee Street, one 
of the prineipal thoroughfares of the city, the loco- 
motive struck a carriage in which a merchant, hia 
wife, and two other ladies were seated. The three 
ladies were instantly killed, and the gentleman who 
accompanied them was so injured that he was not 
expected to live till the next morning. 

Although accidents of this description are not of 
course uncommon in America, others are less likely to 
happen there than among ourselves. It will be re- 
membered, in connection with & fatal fire in a Pullman 
car, that it was not found possible to stop the train till 
several miles had been run. Such a failure in the 
method of communication between conductor and 
engine-driver could scarcely happen on an American 
railway. A few lines will explain the system in 
operation across the Atlantic. The communication 
cord, passing through a series of rings attached to 
ornamental straps suspended from the roofs o£ the 
cars, extends from one end of the train to the other. 
As this cord is within reach of the passengers, and as 
the conductor and his assistants arc always within 
call, a train caii be stopped without a moment's delay. 
I had myself a curious adventure which shows the 
completeness of this part of the railway arrangements 
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of tlie United States. Having to get out at ajunction 
between Chicago and St. Louis, I was informed by the 
conductor that the next station was the place I wanted, 
When the train stopped a few minutes afterwards, I 
naturally concluded that we had arrived at the 
junction, I picked up my satchel, hurried to the 
platform, and, as the train was again in motion, lost 
no time in stepping down on the track. But there 
was no sign of house or station near at hand. I found 
myself atandiug alone on the Illinois prairies under a 
burning June sun. Then I learned, what I had had no 
time to learn before, that the engine had pulled up 
for some purpose unknown. Fortunately, however, 
one of the officials of the train, seeing that I had 
mistaken the unexpected stoppage for the regular 
stoppage at the dep6t a few miles further on, imme- 
diately pulled the communication cord, caused the 
engine-driver to draw up again, and so enabled me, to 
use his own words, " to make the connection." The 
circumstance is mentioned hero only in order to prove 
how readily persons in charge of trains in America 
can communicate with the persons who are driving 
them. 

There is another part of the American railway 
system which is very much superior to anything we 
Lave in this country. I allude to what our cousins 
call the " baggage system." It is one of the torments 
of railway travelling in England that passengers are 
in constant dread of losing their luggage. They have 
y 13 



first to see it labelled, then to see it deposited in the 
luggage van, then to make sure that it is transferred at 
the various junctions, and finally to run the risk of 
getting their shins scraped and their corns crushed 
when, on arriving at their destination, they go 
through the confused business of picking out their 
goods from among the properties of other travellers. 
Even then the passenger has no guarantee that some 
of his belongings may not have gone astray. But no 
such inconvenience as this is experienced in America. 
When the traveller has obtained hia ticket, he deposits 
his luggage in the baggage office, receiving for each 
bos or portmanteau a metal check, which is impressed 
with a number, and which is perforated with an 
oblong slit for the purpose of hanging it on the 
porter's strap, A similar check is attached to the 
luggage. This is all the trouble that the traveller 
need take in the matter till he arrives at the end of 
his journey, though that end may be at the furthest 
corner of the States, two or three thousand milea 
away from the point of departure. Before the train 
arrives at the depot for which he is booked, an official 
of the railway walks through the cars with a strap of 
metal checks on his arm, asking each passenger in 
turn whether he has any baggage he wants delivered 
at any house or hotel in the city. If he requires this 
service, the traveller hands his check to the official, 
the official takes his name and address, and the com- 
pany undertakes to deliver the luggage at the place 
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indicated. As a rule, the traveller finds his property 
at his hotel or his house as soon as he arrives there 
himself. It is easy to understand that so simple and 
commodious a system as this is infinitely superior to 
the confusing and troublesome process adopted on our 
o^vn railways. 

The practice of giving passes for exhibitions and 
entertainments, known throughout the country as the 
" detid-head system," extends to American railways 
also. A large number of people are in this manner 
carried over the American lines free of charge. Of 
course the privilege is conceded on the understanding 
that an equivalent in some way or other will be 
returned. A story ia told of a railway official who, on 
his first arrival in the United States from England, 
resolutely set his face against a system to which he 
had not been accustomed, and for which he had a 
rooted dislike. But the poor man soon became a 
dead-head himself. The first year he refused to 
accept a pass at all; the next he applied tor the 
favour; and the third he begged for tickets for his 
wife, hia family, and one or two of his relatioas ! 

Owing to the competition among railways in 
America, the managers advertise the advantages and 
attractions of the various routes to a greater extent 
than we in England can have any conception of. 
Time-tables, folded up like the prospectuses' of public 
companies, containiug maps of the United States or 
sections of the United States, and printed in bright and 
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varied colours, are supplied to the hotels and other 
places of resort for the use of the public at large. 
Books and pamphlets of an expensive character, em- 
bellished with beautiful engravings of the picturesque 
scenes on the routes, are printed and distributed gra- 
tuitously by some companies; lithographic views, 
executed in the highest style of the art, are given 
away by others; while almost all spend large sums 
every year in printing elaborate, handsome, and char- 
acteristic placards relating to the inducements they 
offer to the public. These placards are hung up in 
the halls or lobbies of hotels like circus or theatre 
bills. Having made a collection of these interesting 
and entertaining productions, I am enabled to give a 
few samples of the humorous manner in which soma 
of the wealthiest corporations on the American con- 
tinent advertise the facilities they place at the tra- 
veller's disposal. As the lines of the Chicago and 
Alton Eailwayform themselves on the map into the 
shape of a reclining chair, the managers have produced 
a show-card, representing Oscar Wilde seated on the 
outlines of the railway, with his head in Chicago and 
his feet in St. Louis, contemplating a sunflower 1 The 
same company has issued a clever parody on 
"Patience," with illustrations handsomely printed 
in colours. For the rest, it is impossible to convey in 
black and white any idea of the costly, artistic, and 
sometimes grotesque style in which such announce- 
ments as those on the next page are set forth. 
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This is what all htb saying who haTe travelled on tho Cliicago aad 
North-Westeni Bailway between Chicago and CouDcil Bluffs since the 
famoos Dining Cars began mnniiig. No haste 1 Plenty time I Eat 
all you want ! Yon caunot get left 1 
I 
That yon are interested in the great West. Don't Forget that tha 
Atohiaon, Topoka, and Santa Pe Railroad, running west from Kansas 
City and Atchison, is the best route to the country yon wish to see. 
It paasoa right through the Great Arkftnsas Valley. The A., T., and 
S.F.E.R. is the best route to CuUrornia, malting connections at the 
pivotal city of Pueblo with the Denver and Rio Grande Railivay, and 
reaching eearly all the principal eities and mining cam [is twelve honra 
ahead of competition. 



r confidbntijLL, 
You are at liberty to nieotioD to jom Intimate friends that th? 
Chicago and North-'Weatern Bailway have placed in service upon its 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Minucopolia Line its new and elegant Dining 
Cars. If your friends are going to St. Panl, Minneopolis, or any point 
beyond, keep in mind that this is the only line running dining cars of 
any sort, north or north-west of Chicago. Breakfast, dinner, or 
supper, only 7G cents. And all the time necessary for health and 
pleasure given to eat them. 



Take the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fi K.R. for the Summer 
RcBorta of Colorado, etc. We can't quite carry yon for nothing, bnt 
we offer the lowest rate. Round trip, thirty-eight dollars. 



Colorado and Wyoming, Utah and Idaho, Oregon and Washington, 
tho Black Hills of Dakota, California and Nevada, All Paciflo Coast 
and Trans-Pacific Porta, are best reached by tho Union PaclEc Bailvfay. 
If you do, and want to know more abont any particular section of the 
West and North-West, how to get there, what it will cost, when to go, 
eto. I call upon any agen t of the Union Paeiila. 



k 
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The humour of the country finds expression, too, 

in the nicknames inventecl for different railways. 
Here are a few of them : — The Fishing Line, the Bee 
Line, the Blue Line, the Nickel Plate Line, the Star 
and Crescent Lino, the Sunset Route, the People's 
Route, the Horse Shoo Route, tho Pan Handle Route, 
the Reclining Car Route, and the Great Four Track 
Route. Again, there are several Air Linos, and two 
or three All-Rail Lines. Some of these nicknames are 
suggested by obvious circumstances ; others are mere 
fanciful tricks of the managers ; all, however, are 
characteristic of a people who think there is nothing 
unbecoming in the application of the art of the show- 
man to the ordinary transactions of business. 

Almost the whole of our railways are owned or 
controlled by half-a-dozen great companies. But the 
companies in America are so numerous that a mere 
list of the names occupies nearly eight pages of the 
ponderous Official Guide of the National Ticket 
Agents' Association, Our railways, however, are only 
some 17,000 miles long, while those of America at 
the end of 1881 were 104,813 miles. Since that time 
new lines have been constructed at so rapid a rate 
that fully 10,000 additional miles have to be counted 
as the increment for 1882. The railways in 1881 
gave employment to 1,000,000 men, nearly a thirty- 
second part of the whole population of the United 
States. It is scarcely neces,sary to say that the greater 
part of the 850,000,000 dollars expended in operating 
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and extending the railway system waa paid out as 
wages to the vast army of oiEciala and workmen. 
America is a country of great and daring enterprises. 
Not the least daring is that which has been seriously 
broached tor the construction of a railway the entire 
length of the western hemisphere, from the Arctic 
Regions to Terra del Fuego I 
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AMKBiOAH lNyB^■TIVB^■E!^s — telepbosbs— the 



IfflrTTSlT is commonly understood that the high rate 
nS ^ "^ wages prevailing in the United States 
I ^BgjEjfP I j^_^ j^^ ^ ^ greater adaptation of mechani- 
cal appliances to all the purposes for which machinery 
can he used than ■wo\ild otherwise have heen the ease. 
Whether this theory of cause and effect be correct or 
not, certain it is that American inventors are wonder- 
fully ingenious, that American inventions are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and that American " notions " find a 
ready market all over the world. It is to America 
that we are largely indebted for many of the labour- 
saving machines now in common use. The sewing 
machine, the steam plough, the reaping machine — 
these and a variety of other inventions of the same 
kind have been originated, or at least vastly improve* 
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by our American cousins. Nothing that can bo 
possibly done by machinery is done by hand in that 
marvelloua country beyond the Atlantic. I have 
already described one ingenioua contrivance which is 
there employed — the grip cat. Something, however, 
that may interest English readers yet remains to be 
said about other contrivances which are either un- 
known or only partially adopted in the old country. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has expressed his astonishment 
that small and comparatively insignificant towns in 
America had generally availed themselves of one of 
the most recent inventions of the age, the telephone. 
According to statistics lately published by the Inter- 
national Telephone Company, more than double the 
number of persons subscribe for the US6 of the appa- 
ratus in New York than in London, though the former 
city has scarcely a quarter of the population of the 
latter. Even Chicago, which lias only about the 
eighth part of the population of our metropolis, has 
upwards of a thousand mora subscribers. There are 
towns in America which are little more than mere 
villages that yet contain from thirty to fifty citizens 
who participate in the advantages of telephonic com- 
munication. While the number of telephones in use 
in London is about one to every three thousand of 
the inhabitants, there are towns in America, some of 
them of less than a thousand population, that can 
boast of a telephone for every twenty inhabitants I 
This single illustration goes far to establish the fact 



that our cousins are very mucli in advance of ourselves 
in the matter of adapting to the various concerns of 
life the mechanical discoveries of our time. 

Electricity is, of course, extensively employed for 
other purposes in America. Indeed, the telegraph 
wires, stretched between enormous poles, are so 
numerous in the main streets of most American 
cities that they impart to the houses the appearance 
of being covered with gigantic cobwebs. Looking 
along Broadway, New York, one sees the bright, 
white, moonlight effect of electric lamps every here 
and there — here in front of a store, there in front of 
a theatre, beyond in front of an hotel. EUectricity has 
superseded gas in the interior arrangements o£ not a 
few hotels and shops. Within a few weeks Mr, Edison 
placed about 16,000 lamps in the stores and offices of 
New York alone. It is, however, in the streets and 
squares that the new light is most conspicuous. Miles 
of thoroughfares are illuminated in this manner. The 
effect of the light in the squares of the Empire City 
can scarcely be described, so weird and so beautiful is 
it. Enormous standards, rising far above the trees, are 
erected in the centre of each square. From these stan- 
dards the light is thrown down upon the trees in such a 
way as to give them a fairy-like aspect. Except for the 
temperature, it would be easy to imagine, even on sum- 
mer nights, that they were covered with hoar frost. 
Immediately beneath the standards the shadow of 
every leaf and branch of the interposing trees ia 
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imprinted on the aaphalte. As the leaves themselves 
flutter in the passinr; breeze, the shadows they cast on 
the pavement below appear very like living objects. 
Such is the delicate tracery figured on the footways 
that the pedestrian who makes his first acquaintance 
with the phenomenon feels almost afraid to walk lest 
his f cotetops should obliterate the lovely handiwork of 
the electric light. But it is in the city of Cleveland 
that electricity has been most thoroughly utilised for 
street lighting purposes. Three lofty standards, con- 
structed of iron tubes, and towering high above all the 
buildings in the neighbourhood, are placed in different 
parts of the centre of the city. Long stretches of the 
broad and straight thoroughfares of Cleveland are 
thus lighted without any other artifical aid whatever. 
Boston, however, w not going to be beaten by the 
Forest City ; for a company has been formed there to 
atilise the patent of M. Faure, so as to supply elec- 
tricity from the cells at such a rate as to make it 
cheaper than gas. Electricity is turned to further use 
at Niagara, where the wonderful falls are illuminated 
on summer nights from both the American and 
Canadian sides of the Niagara river. Powerful lines 
of light, thrown upon the thundering waters from 
numerous points, present one of the great wonders of 
the world in a new aspect. As coloured glasses are 
now and then placed in front of some of the lights, 
eflects are produced which cannot be witnessed with- 
out exciting admiration. 
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The greatest di,scovery ot the age is applied to more 
useful purposes still in connection with the famous 
fire departments of American cities. Little boxea, 
sometimes attached to telegraph poles, at others placed 
against houses, may be seen in most populous towns. 
Theae boxes contain an apparatus for giving alarm in 
case of accident. When a fire breaks out, the citizen 
who makes the discovery obtains a key from the 
person who keeps it (usually a store-keeper), opens 
the lid of a box, and touches a spring or handle, whw 
instantly conveys the information to the central 
The officer on duty at the central office telegraphs to the 
engine houses nearest to the scene of the dis 
far, we have no more than an ordinary application of 
electrical science. But perhaps the most singular and 
ingenious feature of the affair is, that the same electric 
current which carries the alarm of the fire sets in 
motion the means of extinguishing it. Men are always 
on duty at the various fire stations, horses are always 
kept waiting for action, and the fires of the engines 
are always ready lighted. The horses are trained in 
such a manner that they know as well what to do as 
the men who have charge of them. The message, 
then, that summons the firemen at the same time 
unchains the horses and throws open the doors of 
their stalls. The intelligent animals, immediately they 
are released, walk straight to the shafts of the engine. 
Meantime, the firemen, whose quarters are in the 
rooms above, without waiting to make use of the 
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stairs, slide down brass rods through an aperture in 
the floor. I was informed at a station I visited in 
Chicago that a fire engine can be got out into tho 
streets, with horses and attendants equipped, in twenty 
seconds after receiving the alarm ! An instance o£ 
the wonderful expedition of the fire department came 
under my notice in New Haven, There had been 
a procession of veterans, firemen, and municipal officers 
on Decoration Day. Some time after the processionists 
had been dismissed on College Green, the clanging 
of the fire bell startled the crowds of holiday people 
who still thronged the streets. Within five minutes, 
probably within two minutes, from the first tolling of 
tho bell, three or four fire engines, all with steam up, 
and all with hose and ladders ready for operations, 
were stationed in front of the burning building. It 
was fortunate in this case, however, that the fire was 
of a slight character ; but although the services of the 
engines were not required, the circumstance showed 
how thoroughly efficient is tho whole system. It may 
be added that experiments have lately been tried in 
New York with iron towers fifty feet high for the 
more effectual discharge of water into lofty buildings. 
Another invention of which more use is made in 
America than in England is the elevator. Every hotel 
of any importance, every dry goods store of fair size, 
and almost every block of buildings of upwards of two 
storeys, is supplied with one or more of these "vertical 
railways." A traveller arriving at an American hotel, 
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after enteimg his name at the office, is directed to the 
elevator, which carries him up to the floor on which 
liis bed-room is situated. Customers visiting an exten- 
sive dry goods store, such as that of A. T. Stewart in 
New York, or that o£ Marshall and Field in Chicago, 
can reach any part of these enormous establishments 
without ascending a single step of the stairs. So it is 
with premises devoted to the offices of lawyers, 
nierchauts, etc. The elevator takes the visitor from 
the ground floor to any part of the building where 
the lawyer or merchant whom he wishes to consult 
may happen to have his quarters. The same con- 
veniences are provided at the Capitol in Washington, 
at the City Hall in New York, at the State House in 
Boston, and in fact at all the public buildings of 
any pretension in America. A friend in New York 
took me to see a new block of buildings which 
had just been finished in that city. This block, 
eleven storeys high, was constructed almost entirely 
of uninflammable materials — iron, stone, cement, 
etc. The windows of the rooms of the upper floor 
commanded a view not only of New York and its 
splendid harbour, but of Brooklyn, Hoboken, Jersey 
City, and the country round about. Three elevators, 
placed alongside each other, are kept constantly 
travelliug up and down this stupendous structure. 
Anyone, therefore, wishing to see an occupant of rooms 
on any floor of the building, had never to wait many 
seconds before obtaining the moans of access without 
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the trouble of climbing tbe stairs. The invention of - 
the elevator has increased enormously the value of 
land in the large cities of America, since the higher 
floors of business premises can be as easily reached as 
those near the ground. A writer in Harper' a Magazine 
has poiuted out that it has also bad another singular 
result, " The vertical railway," be says, " has made a 
great change in the appearance of New York. Twenty 
years ago, tbe city, when seen from the water or from 
adjoining places, presented an outline that was com- 
paratively flat and uninteresting. To-day it is very 
different. The towering masses of its great buildings 
and the variety of their architectural forms give to its 
contour a much greater interest, and impart to it a 
picturesque ne.ss that no other American city enjoys. 
Pas-sengers crossing from tbe Jersey side early enough 
to see tbe sun rise behind tbe city cannot be insensible 
to the beauties of the scene. Exalted in the haze of 
the mornoJig, towering in impressive outlines dimmed 
and softened by the vapours of the awakening city, 
New York puts on an aspect far more poetical and 
beautiful than one half of her inhabitants could 
imagine." 

Stories of the manner in which our cousins cure in 
the habit of raising and removing their houses are so 
common that everybody must have heard of them. 
One such story, as I rememlier, relates bow a man was 
boasting of the feat he had accomplished in changing 
the location of bis house, how another thought to 
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compel his companion to take a "back seat" \ff 
describing a still more wonderful achievement, and how 
the first, not to be outdone, declared that he after- 
wards went back and fetched the cellar ! House 
moving, however, is really a common occurrence ; 
America — so common that I noticed a signboard i 
Chicago announcing that Julius F. Tompkins followed 
the occupation of " hotise-mover." It waa in the same 
city that I saw three houses on one of the main roads 
being taken from one part of the city to another. 
And one of the houses which were thus wandering 
about waa stiU occupied, the family who inhabited it 
carrying on all the domestic work tiiey were accustomed 
to perform when the place waa stationary. Of course 
the structures which are treated in this way are mainly 
built of wood. But atone and brick buildings, even 
some of enormous size, are now and then raised 
from their original level. If an liotel becomes bo 
popular as to need an additional storey, cases have 
been known where that addition has been made 
without the guests either leaving the premises or being 
in any manner inconvenienced by the operation. 

The elevated railways of New York constitute one 
of the most striking features of that remarkable city. 
Metal pillars, erected at the edge of the pavement or 
in the centre of broad avenues, and standing some 
twenty feet high, support the Hues along which pas- 
senger trains are driven at intervals of five or sis 
minutes. The long, straight streets of the city are, of 
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course, peculiarly suited for this strange mode of 
locomotion. Passengers who use it can look down 
on to the heads of the pedestrians below or into the 
sitting-rooms and bed-rooms of the houses they aro 
passing. Access to the numerous stations is ohtained 
by flights of iron steps at the corners of the streets. 
A uniform rate is charged for a single ride, whatever 
the distance travelled ; but that rate is doubled after 
a certain hour at night. Delay in the collection of 
tickets is avoided by a simple contrivance. When the 
passenger baa purchased his ticket, he is directed to 
deposit it in a box provided for the purpose near the 
entrance-gate of the platform. There is a conductor 
to each car, who, immediately the train starts, caUa 
out the name of the next stopping place. Hence no 
time is lost in discharging or receiving passengers. 
As the elevated railway extends the whole length 
of the city, some seven or eight miles on each side of 
it, the accommodation afforded is necessarily immense, 
But the appearance of the thoroughfares through 
which the Hnes pass has been sadly marred. Some 
streets where junctions are formed look more like 
tunnels than streets. Worse than all, the company 
has been allowed to cross the Battery Park, ruining, 
as the New York Herald has remarked, " the most 
beautiful waterside park in the world." Strange 
things are done in New York. One of the strangest 
was that of granting permission to the proprietors 
of the elevated railway to erect a nuisance in front 
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of the houses and shops of the citizens without grant- 
ing them ono farthing of compensation for the injury 
done to their property. 

Space does not permit to refer in detail to other 
evidoneea of the inventive daring of our American 
cousins. It must suffice to state, then, that the stu- 
pendous suspension bridge" between New York and 
Brooklyn (which crosses the East Eiver with a span of 
1,695 feet) is, according to M, de Lesseps, the greatest 
engineering triumph of the age; that a tram-car has 
been projected in Philadelphia which is to be pro- 
pelled by springs wound up like a watch ; and that 
a fabulous amount of capital is being spent on a 
new system of warming houses and offices in New 
York by means of steam supplied from some central 
dep6t 1 

* The Braokljn Bridge, which is now one of tlie wandarB of Americii, 
haa coat more tUftn 15,000,000 dollara. It is suspended on Tour wire 
cables, csjiable of beariDg a strain of 24,621,780 ponnds, thronn aver 
the tops of two towers 274 feet liigh. Tha entiro length of tlio 
atmcturo, from teiminna to teireinos, is 5,589 feet, or congideralily 
over B mile. Fiva parallel avonuos ara provided for different kinds of 
trolEc. The day of opening was Jiied by tbe trustees for tha 25tli of 
May, laas. As that day happened to be tho birthday of Queen 
Victoria, tbreata were publicly uttered in New York to blow up the 
bridge with dynamite if tbe date was not altered. The opening 
ceremony, however, took place as arranged, in tha presence of President 
Arthur. Five daya later, on Decoration Day, when nearly twenty 
thousand people had crowded on to the bridge, a frightful pania 
occurred. Twelpo persons were trodden to death, while hoadreds j( 
otiicrs WEro mote or leaa injured. 




JTraSARLY on the morning of the 9th of January, 
N ShP ^^^^> there occurred at Milwaukee one ol 
«■ = 1 the most frightful calamities on record. The 
NewhaU House in that city was then burnt to the 
ground, nearly one hundred o£ the inmates perishing 
in the flames or dying from the injuries they received 
in precipitating themselves from the windows. A 
wonderful proof of the promptitude of our cousins in 
dealing with sudden disasters was furnished on the 
occasion. Three fire engines, placed on a special train, 
were transferred from Chicago to Milwaukee, a dis- 
tance of ninety miles, in little more than an hour ! 

I was myself a guest at the Newhall House during 
the short stay I made in Milwaukee in the previous 
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Jnne, Many of tlie " neat-handed Phillises " who then 
waited at table, and who naturally created a favour- 
able impression by reason of their pleasant appearance, 
their ready attention to the guests, and their orderly 
mode of discharging the duties of the dining hall, were 
among the victims of the catastrophe I have just men- 
tioned. The waiters in Washington are all negroes; 
in New York they are mostly Irishmen; but in Mil- 
waukee they are nearly all girls. Clad in clean light 
dresses just short enough to show the feet encased in 
low shoes, these girls gave the dining-room of the 
Newhall House a much prettier aspect than either 
negroes or Irishmen imparted to the dining-rooms of 
Washington or New York. 

The Newhall House was one of two great hotels in 
Milwaukee, the Plankington House being the other. 
Hotels in America frequently bear the names of the 
persons who establish or own them, such as the Astor 
House in New York, the Parker House in Boston, the 
Palmer House in Chicago, and the Riggs House in 
Washington. The Plankington House in Milwaukee 
is owned by a gentleman of that name; while the 
Newhall House was built by Mr. Daniel Newhall, 
who has made and lost several fortunes "in wheat" 
during the last quarter of a century. The latest 
proprietor of the Newhall was Mr. John F. Antisdel, 
who was for the time being driven frantic by the 
disaster which had befallen his property and his 
patrons. The latter building, which was six storeys 
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high, though the lower storey consisted raaioly o£ 
shops, occupied a corner site on two broad streets 
in the centre of the city. It was described in the 
telegrams relating to the fire as a " death trap." I 
doubt, however, whether the Newhall House could 
he properly so described any more than many other 
of the large hotels in America. Neglect of pre- 
cautions against fire Ls not a fault that can be 
fairly charged against our cousins. Facilities for 
the escape of the inmates are provided in the case 
of some establishments on the exterior of the build- 
ing, iron ladders being fixed from the top floor to the 
bottom alongside the lauding windows. There was no 
such arrangement in connection with the Newhall 
House ; but appliances of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter were placed ready for use on the different floors. 
The advertisement of a summer hotel in Virginia 
announces — " Fire escapes only fifty feet apart on 
every floor." A like provision was made at the New- 
hall House. As frequently happens, however, when 
sudden calamities occur, nobody seems to have 
thought of the contrivances which lay close at hand. 
Such, indeed, was the panic of the unfortunate 
people who were sleeping on the upper storeys that 
they flung themselves headlong on to the pavement 
beneath. The same thing would probably have 
occurred had the iron ladders I saw elsewhere been 
attached to the ill-fated building iji Milwaukee. 

Though the Newhall House was capable of accom- 
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moJating eight hundred guests, it was not by any 
means one of the largest class of American hotels. 
The Grand Pacific in Chicago is so vast in breadth 
and height that the Newhall may bo said to have 
been smalt in comparison. The entrance hall o£ the 
Grand Pacific is quite as extensive as many a town 
Iiall in England, besides being, of course, infinitely 
more handsome. Again, the National Hotel at Wash- 
ington, though less costly in tariff" and less elegant 
in arrangement than either the Riggs House or the 
Willard House in the same city, is so immense an 
affair that when I was shown to my bed-room I met 
with all manner of adventures in trying to find my 
way back again, The route from the dming-room 
to the chamber I occupied was really an intricate 
maze of corners and staircases. To have ensured 
perfect accuracy in threading the way from the one to 
the other, one would have had to make a map of the 
course. As it was, though I tried to take particular 
notice of tlie corners I had to turn, I more than 
ouce got as completely lost on the passage as any 
belated traveller in a forest. I almost tremble to 
think of the consequences, should a fire happen at 
the National when the house is full of guests. Tet 
even the National is not particularly famous for its 
size. One of the largest and finest of the American 
hotels is the Grand Pacific in San Francisco, which 
can boast of 755 apartments, each apartment con- 
sisting of six rooms to the suite — that is to say, this 
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enormous building contains at the very least 4,530 
rooms. Another stupendous building is the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in New York, which can accommodate 
no fewer than eleven hundred guests! We in 
England can really have no conception of the vast 
extent and palatial appearance of American hotels. 
Those that are situated in the cities are large, hand- 
some, and substantial ; but those which have been 
erected at the summer resorts — perched on the 
heights above the Hudson, nestled among the moun- 
tains of New England or the Central States, 
stationed alongside the celebrated mineral springs at 
Saratoga or Las Vegas, or facing tho broad Atlantic 
on Manhattan Beticli or the shores of old Virginia 
— resemble in size and sometimes in outline the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

Our cousins make much more use of hotels than we 
do in England. They room or hoard in them. I met 
with citizens of the country who told me that they had 
never lived anywhere else. American hotels, in fact, 
are gigantic boarding-houses. It is not only young men 
without incumbrances who constantly patronise these 
public establishments. Professional men — doctors, for 
instance — ^have sometimes no other abode. Even 
persons with families find it convenient to reside 
regularly in one hotel or another. It is possible, and 
indeed probable, that the trouble connected with 
servants in the household arrangements of America 
conduces to this custom. Domestic comforts, according 
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to English ideas, are not to be obtained in this 
way. Nevertheless, as families can hire suites of 
rooms for their exclusive use, they can, although at 
great expense, live almost as much retired as if they 
had homes of their own. 

There are some hotels in America which are con- 
ducted on what is called the " European system" — that 
is to say, the traveller is charged so much for his bed, 
so much for his meals, so much for attendance, etc. 
But the American plan, as its name would imply, is 
almost universal. The guest in this case is charged ao 
much per day, ranging generally, according to the 
quality of the establishment, from three dollars to five 
or six dollars per day — that is, from 12s. to £1 or f 1, 4g., 
without deductions in the event of absence from meals, 
and without fees or tips to servants or waiters of any 
description. The meals consist of breakfast, diimer, 
and supper. The old English " tea" is almost unknown 
In American hotels, and even in American households ; 
but the beverage of that name can be had at any 
meal the guest likes to ask for it. Meals last so long 
as a rule, from early morning to late at night, that 
there are not many hours when one or other is not on 
the table. Breakfast, for instance, generally lasts from 
6 to 11, dinner from I'SO to 330 and from 5 to 6, 
and supper from 6'30 to 11. Of course the guest at 
any moment between the hours specified can be 
supplied with what our cousins call a " square meal." 
It may afford the reader some idea of what a " square 
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meal" means if I ^ve here a sample bill of fara 
for breakfast. 



BKBAKPAST. 

Coffee. Chocolate, Boiled Milk. 

Green Tea. Eiigllah BreakfnatTea. Blaolt Toa. 

MaplB Sjrup. LoTering's Sjrup. 

Flab. 

Boiled Suit Mackorel. Bmoked Herrings. 

Cod-fish Balls. Smoked Salmon. Hashed Fiah. 

Salt Shud. Fresh FisU. Boiled Salt Mackerel. 



Rnmp Steak. Mutton Cliops. Calces' Liver. 

Lamb Chops. Snrloin Steak. Beef Steak. Pork Chops. 

Tripe. Veal Cutlets. Sugar-cured Ham. 

Fried. 

Calves' Liver. Mush. Hashed Meat. Potatoes. 

Link Sausage. Hominy. Ham and Eggs. 

Country-cnted Breakfast Bacon. Tripe. 

StBved Eiducyr Sausago Cake 

■ggi. 

Boiled Egga. Fried Eggs. Omelettes with Cheese. 

Poached Eggs. Scramhled Eggs, Omelettes plain. 

Omelettes with titun. Omelettes with Parsley. 

ColdUeatB, 

Roast Beef. Ham. Lamb. Freased Com Beef. 

Mutton. Tongue. Corned Beef. 



English Mustard. Gherkins. Bndisheii. 

Pepper Sauce, Olives. Worcestershire Sauce. 

Chow Chow. Young Onions. Horse Radish. 

Mixed Pickles. French Mustard. 



Cracked WlieaL 
Baked Sweut Potatoes. 



Baked Irish PoUtoea. 



Fried Potatoes. 

Wheat Muffins. Graham Kolla. Dry and Buttered Toast 

Graham Bread. American Hot Bolls. Batter Cakes. 

Milk Toast. Com Bread. Cream Crackers. 

Com Cakes. Butter Crackers. lodiaa Mnfflna 

French Rolls. 
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The art o£ dining is quite as well understood in 
America as it is in this country, though it is pursued 
in a different manner. The dining halls attached to 
the great hotels, the fashionable restaurants, or the 
places of entertainment at popular resorts, are usually 
large, lofty, and handsome apartments. Tables for the 
use of the diners, ample enough to accommodate four, 
six, or eight persons, are disposed in regular order over 
the floor. When the guest makes his appearance, the 
head waiter, standing near the door, takes him in 
charge, conducts him to a table, and sees him safely 
seated. If the head waiter happens to be a negro, the 
ceremony is performed with as many flourishes as the 
drum-major of a military band puts into his move- 
ments on parade. Immediately the guest is seated, 
the attendant at the table brings a napkin, a bill of 
fare, and a gla-ss of iced water. Iced water is drunk 
at every meal, not being omitted, I believe, even in 
the depths of winter. It is a peculiarity of Ameri- 
can hotel life that the waiter expects you to order 
almost everything you require at once. He may bring 
you fish and aoup together : but he will rarely etir 
from your side till he learns what else you may want 
to complete your repast. All the substantials of the 
feast are thus placed before you at the same moment. 
It happens, of course, by reason of this arrangement, 
that the guest finds himself surrounded by perhaps a 
dozen little dLshcs — roast beef, boiled mutton, curried 
chicken, potatoes, green peas, cauliflower, asparagus. 
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and a variety of other " fixings." Anybody who has 
been face to face with a " square meal " can well 
understand the appropriateness of the phrase an 
American applies to the struggle, that he has " got 
through it." Waiters have such excellent memories 
that they rarely make a mistake, however numerous 
the articles they may be ordered to bring. If, for 
reasons of your own, you should request to be fur- 
nished with one or , two dishes only, the waiter will 
frequently bring two or three others, remarking as he 
does so that he thought you had overlooked them. It 
is not easy to divine why everything a diner may 
think he will want should be placed on the table 
before liim at once, except it be that the waiter 
desires to save himself several journeys when one will 
answer the purpose. Anyway, the system must result 
in great waste : for guests, not knowing the limitations 
of their own appetites, very often order more than 
they can consume. 

Iced water at meals is a universal drink in America. 
The consumption of that article is in consequence 
so enormous that the ice harvest is considered almost 
as important as the fruit crop. All along the banks 
of the Hudson, beyond the reach of the tide, huge 
edifices are erected for storing it. During the oppres- 
sive days of summer, an agreeable beverage is 
prepared by pouring hot tea upon a lump of ice. 
This driuk, mixed with sugar in a glass, is frequently 
preferred to coffee for breakfast or supper. When 
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the thermometer stands between 80 and 90 degreeB, 
cooling liquors are always in request, Americans 
may drink heavily of intoxicating fiuids at other 
times ; but no people could possibly be more tem- 
perate at meals. It is a rare and exceptional thing 
to see a bottle o£ wine in an American dining hall, 
though hundreds ol people, coming and going, may 
bo noticed at the tables. As for beer, I never once 
saw a glass o£ that beverage on the dinner tabic o£ an 
hotel in the States. 

The hotels in the great cities are of essential service 
to the general public. They are places of rendezvous 
for everybody, whether guests or not. If you want to 
know anything, to see anybody, or to go anywhere, 
you can get all the information you require at the 
hotel. The numerous clerks attached to the office are 
always civil and obliging. If they can't, as they say, 
fix the thing for you, they can usually put you on the 
track of it. Should you have an appointment with a 
friend, he names some hotel in a convenient neighbour- 
hood where you can meet him. The commodious 
entrance halls are thus nearly always full of guests, 
loungers, and men of business. People go in and 
out of them, look around, take a seat, buy a news- 
paper, or emoke a cigar, with as much ease and 
freedom as our own people go in and out of a public 
market. The scenes presented, especially of an even- 
ing, are as busy as those one may witness on a 
Saturday at a great railway centre. I had an 
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appointment one evening with a friend at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in New York. While waiting for him, 
I had an opportunity of ohserviug the incessant flux 
and influx of visitors at that famous establishment. 
There were four awing doors of plate-glass to the 
main entrance. Such was the constant traffic through 
these doots that it was seldom any one of them was 
allowed to settle in its normal position hcfore it 
was again thrust open. The American hotel, in fact, 
is as much a public institution as the poat-o£Gce or the 
railway station. 





HE annisementa of the people may prove, 
perhaps, not the least interesting feature of 
' a common-place account of American society. 
It la not possible, however, within the compass of a 
work of this character, to deal with more than a very 
few of the pastimes prevalent among our cousins. 

The speUing bee, which had a short rapid run in 
this country a few years ago, which fell out of public 
favour as suddenly as it had risen in popularity, and 
which, in fact, to borrow the simile Thomas Paine 
applied to General Howe, " went up Uke a rocket 
and came down like its stick," was imported from 
America, But we have not yet imported " surprise 
parties," which, indeed, would perhaps hardly be suit- 
able to a country where classes are more dividet 
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where people are more aolemn, and where practical 
jokes are less appreciated than they are in America. 
The " surprise party " is a genuine institution of the 
States. It is in the rural diatricta mainly that tliia 
peculiar mode of enjoyment is moat highly enjoyed. 
How is the affair managed ? When a family has just 
settled down for a quiet evening, when the younger 
children are all in bed, when the lady of the house has 
just begun to darn & hole in baby's stockings, when 
the elder girls have commenced to pra^itise a duet on 
the piano, when Tom has gone to the stables to have a 
chat with the groom, when Harry is busy polishing 
his gun or mending his fishing tackle, and when Pater- 
familias has comfortably seated himself in the parlour 
with the last work of a favourite author before him, 
the house is suddenly invaded by a troop of jovial 
friends. This is the " surprise party." Anybody can 
readily understand how appropriate is the name that 
is given to the amusement. But though the household 
is surprised, the expedition has of course been secretly 
organized for days beforehand. It is a rule, I believe, 
for the invaders to take with them such provisions as 
they may need, lest the larder of the involuntary host 
should be incapable of supplying the wants of the 
company. Aa a matter of course, the quietude of the 
house which has thus been suddenly invaded is changed 
into uproarious mirth. The fun is kept up till an 
advanced period of the evening, when the proceedings 
are brought to a close in the usual manner, the leading 
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guests delivering complimentary speeches in honour of 
the host and hostess, the host replying in quite as 
complimentary terms about his visitors, and the whole 
company drinking toasts all round. The party returns 
home by the light of the moon or the fire-fly, delighted 
with the success of the surprise they had given the 
friends they had left. Need it be added that the 
expedition furnishes a subject not only for the gossip 
of the neighbourhood, but for paragraphs in the local 
new.spapers ? 

Out-door games are not quite bo common among 
Americans as they are among ourselves. This at least 
is the case in the summer season. The days are so 
much hotter, and the evenings are so much shorter, 
than they ate with us, that some of the most popular 
games in England are almost or altogether unknown 
on the other side of the Atlantic. For instance, the 
old English game of bowls is not, as far as I could 
learn, playod at all in America. As a sort of substi- 
tute, however, howling alleys, fitted up for playing an 
improved form of skittles, are provided at most places 
of public resort. Cricket, again, can boast of few 
votaries ; but the place of that pastime ia supplied by 
base ball, which ia just our boyish game of rounders 
transformed into a game of skill and science. A match 
at base ball between the Universities of Yale and 
Harvard was played at New Haven while I was in 
that city. The picturesque dresses of the students, 
the dexterity with which they handled the long and 
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poudcrous cliibn, the cloveruesa with which the oppos- 
ing; sides tried to circumvent each other, and, above 
all, the enthusiasm exhibited by the partisans of the 
coiiipetitora, imparted an imnicnso amount of spirit 
and animation to the scene. When one side or the 
other scored a good point, an organized party of frieiidu 
among the spcctatora rose to their feet under the 
(Urection of a fugleman, and gave a sort of musical 
cheer of approbation and encouragement. It was 
nuticeable, too, that the ladies who witnessed the 
contest wore the colours of the contending players, 
just as at Oxford and Cambridge boat races our own 
liulies wear the dark and light blue favours of the 
two Universities. 

The game of bilhards is perhaps more popular in 
America than it is even in this country ; for I 
noticeii in some hotels long rooms containing from ten 
to fifteen tables, everyone of them engaged in tho 
busier parts of the evening. But the balls are larger 
and the tables smaller than those in use in England, 
while the method of counting was quite different also, 
discs of wood hung on a string near the gas lamps 
enabling the players to keep their own scores. Our 
cousins, in short, have adopted tho French game, at 
which they are so expert that the American repre- 
sentative not long since defeated the champion of 
Franco in a trial of skill in Paris. 

Although out-door ^mea in summer are 1 
common in America than in England, there are plenty 

V IS 
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of oui-door amusemeDts in the former country. 
Where the German element predominates in the popu- 
lation, pleasure gardens similar in character to those 
which may be seen in and around Berlin or Dresden 
are established for the accommodation of the quiet 
and orderly Teutons. Milwaukee, which is famous for 
its lager beer breweries, can boast in Schlitz's Park of 
just such an institution as many of the smaller German 
towns enjoy. There the citizens assemble on holidays 
and Sundays to participate in a dance or listen to an 
open-air concert, precisely as their friends and relatives 
assemble in the lust gardens of Hamburg or Wies- 
baden. A pic-nic of the Eayern Verein at Schutzeu 
Park, in the outskirts of New Haven, afforded me an 
opportunity of seeing how the German emigrants 
comport themselves in their new country. Dancing 
for the young folks, swings for the children, shady 
seats for the aged, beer and sandwiches for everybody 
— these were almost the only comforts and amuse- 
ments provided for the sons and daughters of the 
Fatberlaitd. Such were the order and decorum which 
prevailed that it seemed to mo that Froissart's descrip- 
tion of the English was much more applicable to the 
Germans — " they take their pleasures sadly." It is a 
commendable characteristic of the German workman 
that he shares hia pastimes with hia wife and children. 
If a day's enjoyment is to be taken, the entire family 
participate in it. The emigrant from Saxony or 
Hanover has carried this pleasant custom with him to 
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America. No disturbance, I was assured, ever occurs 
at a German picnic, unless an interloper should cause 
it. The only approach to disorder that I observed at 
Seliutzeu Park arose from the intrusion of a native 
rowdy. Auother peculiarity o£ German picnics, as I 
was told by a resident in the neighbourhood of the 
New Haven pleasure garden, is this — that the holiday- 
makers always go home early. They begin to depart 
soon after five o'clock ; by seven the garden is deserted ; 
before eight the men, women, and children who have 
enjoyed together an afternoon's pleasure are comfort- 
ably stationed at home. 

The summer resorts around New York have a wider 
than American fame. Long Branch, situated on the 
coast of New Jersey, is a colony of detached cottages, 
which are deserted in winter, but filled with fashion- 
able occupants in the hot season. It was to Elberon, 
a cottage at this celebrated watering-place, that 
President Garfield was carried after he had received 
his fatal wound. Hotels and houses, all built of 
wood, all provided with verandahs, and all painted 
and constructed in a most picturesque fashion, stretch 
along the sea-beach for several miles. During the 
height of the season, when the heat of the sun is 
tempered by cool breezes from the Atlantic, many 
thousands of the wealthier people of the States may 
be seen reposing in the shade of the verandahs, 
surrounded by a profusion of flowers and creepers. 
But one must go elsewhere if one wants to see 
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how the populace take their pleasure — to Eockaway, 
Glen Island, or Manhattan Beach. Glen Island, cele- 
T^rated for its clam bakes, is situated in Long Island 
Sound, some two hours' sail from New York. 
Purchased by a -gentleman by the name of Starin, 
who owns a great fleet of river boats, the island 
has been converted into a pleasure resort, where all 
kinds of amusements — music, dancing, skittles, boat- 
ing, and so forth — are furnished for the entertainment 
of the visitors. Popular, however, as Glen Island is 
becoming, it cannot even be compared in that respect, 
or indeed in any other, with Coney Island, This 
famous resort, facing the Atlantic Ocean, is practi- 
cally divided into three great divisions, which may 
bo said to bo patronised by three different classes. 
While one end of the island is too costly for the 
humble, the other is too common for the rich, the 
centre occupying a place midway between the costly 
and the common. The portion reserved by custom 
and circumstances for wealthier visitors is adorned 
with hotels of such immense size that they almost 
resemble at a distance the pictures one sees of the 
Kremlin at Moscow or the Escurial in Spain. Every 
afternoon and evening during the summer season, 
Sundays included, the well-known band of Mr. P. J. 
Gilmore delights the loungers on Manhattan Beach. 
Another band, less renowned than Gilmore's, but still 
excellent, performs the same duty for the frequenters 
of the central portion of the island. The seats which 
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siirrouiiil tlie band stands are m eacli case t 
who care to occupy them. It was on a Sunday 
afternoon in July that I visited Manliattan Eeacii. 
Tlio entire place was crowded with rriauy thousands 
of well-dressed folks. Not a sign of drunkenness 
or disorder was to be seen. How the people be- 
haved at the more popular part of the island I wag 
prevented from ascertaining for myself by a singular 
circumstance. The gentleman who accompanied me, 
liaving resided in New York for twenty yeara, 
had a patriotic regard for the reputation of America, 
I noticed that he always interposed some objection 
when I suggested that we should bond our steps in 
tho direction of the swings and other impk^ments of 
boisterous pleasure which could be seen in full opera- 
tion at the further end of the island. My friend 
esplained afterwards his reason for not complying 
with my repeated request. "I don't want you," he 
said, " to go away with a bad impression of the 
country." It may give the reader some idea of tho 
popularity of Coney Island if I mention that the 
vessels of the Iron Steamboat Company, each capable 
of accommodating 2,500 excursionists, have carried to 
the island in a single day as many as 4j,000 passengers. 
But Manhattan Beach can be reached from Brooklyn 
by railway. Adding the numbers which travel by 
rail to the numbers which travel by water, it ia 
computed that as many aa 100,000 people have visited 
Coney Island on a single summer's day. 
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I The most attractive of all summer amusements;' 
wherever and whenever it can he enjoyed, is un- 
doubtedly the great show and circus to which the 
foremost showman of his age still gives his name. I 
allude, ol course, to the wonderful exhibition which 
Phineas T. Earnum has organized for the public 
benefit and his own. It was while riding on the rail- 
way between Philadelphia and Baltimore that I first 
learned the American estimate of Barnuni's genius. A 
fellow-traveller, noticing that I was an Englishman, 
aaked me if I had seen Jumbo since I had landed in 
the States. I answered that I had not. "Well," said 
he, " that was a smart trick of Earnum's, Jumbo has 
been as [^ood as a silver mine. Everybody wanta to 
see the animal which the British nation couldn't keep. 
If you are going to make any stay in the country, you 
will be sure to strike him somewhere." My casual 
acquaintance waa quite right. I struck the great 
circus, sure enough, a fortnight later. Enormous 
posters, big enough to hide the front of a railway 
station, and graphic enough to excite the wonder and 
amazement of every lad and lass who beheld them, 
announced the approach of the mammoth exhibition. 
For days before the show made its appearance, it was 
the one subject of conversation in the city. "When 
the eventful day arrived, the whole population — 
young and old, rich^^and poor, male and female — 
seemed to turn out to witness the astonishing display 
in the streets. Later in the day, when the per- 
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formancGs in the circus were ailverfcised to commence, 
many thousands of people flocked to the ceotre of 
attraction from the surrounding districts. I was told 
that working men save up their funds for Earnum's 
visit, which is regarded a^ one of the principal 
occurrences of the year. The roads loading to the 
grounds on which the showman had pitched his tent 
were as crowded aa Oheapside on Lord Mayor's Day. 
An awning vast enough to cover six acres of ground 
protected from the weather a side show of " living 
curiosities," an exhibition of wild beasts, and a circus 
containing three rings. The "living curiosities," for 
seeing which extra charges were made, were some of 
thein frauds, some of them abortions, all of them 
repulsive. Eighteen elephants figured among the 
wild beasts, the gaunt frame of our old friend Jumbo 
towering high above the heads of his massive com- 
panions. Within the circus, performances were pro- 
ceeding in each of the three rings at one and the same 
time— here a bare-backed rider turning somersaults on 
his steed, there three or four elephants executing 
evolutions at command, beyond an acrobat terrifying 
the spectators with daring feats on the trapeze. 
Although the price of admission was 50 cents, and 
although the afternoon was wet and gloomy, tliere 
could not, I calculated, have been fewer than ten 
thousand persons within the enclosure. The evening 
exhibition, I was given to understand, would be still 
better attended. It is the policy of Mr. Barnum and 
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his partners never to give the public too many opp( 
tunities of seeing hia show. A single day is assigned, 
aa a rule, to each city he visits. During the night, ho 
" folds up his tent Hke the Arabs, and silently steals 
away." Such is the number of animals that have to 
be fed — such, too, the number of attendants required to 
discharge the multifarious duties connected with the 
gigantic concern — that almost a.s much foresight and 
capacity for organization are needed in the manage- 
ment of the enterprL'^e as in the provisioning of an 
army on the eve of a campaign. It is only during the 
summer months that the peculiar operations of a 
travelling circus in America can be pursued. When 
cold weather returns, the wild animals, trained horses, 
and living curiosities are laid up in winter quarters at 
Bridgeport, in the State of Connecticut. 

America is so extensive a country that the great 
travelling shows are compelled to restrict their 
circuits within a comparatively narrow compass. 
Barnum confines his peregrinations chiefly to the 
Atlantic and New England States. Further West, 
Forepaugh takes up the parable. Elsewhere other 
enterprising showmen follow out the same plan. But 
Barnum, old as he is, distances them all. It is clear 
that he has a real genius for his work. When a 
church deacon asked him for a pass to see his winter 
quarters, Barnum, after explaining that " free passes 
are played out," and that none but editors and orphan 
a,sylums are admitted without payment, handed to tlie 
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deacon a printed card coutaining scriptural authority 
for refusing his request. A copy of the card will 
prove that the venerahle showman had followed hia 
own injnaction — "Search the Scriptures." 





SHERE arc four great national lioliila 

America — Independence Day, Decoration 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and New Toar'a 
Day. The first is observed to celebrate the Declara- 
tion of Independence ; the second is devoted to the 
decoration of the graves o£ the soldiers who fell in 
the late war; the third is held to return thar.ks 
for the blea^inga bestowed upon the country ; and 
the laat ia spent generally in visiting relatives and 
friends. Christmas Day is ako dedicated to festivities ; 
but Easter and Wliitauntide are treated as seasons 
of "no account." Tlie great holiday of the year, 
however, is that on which the entire people of the 
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States, from Canada to Mexico, and from tlio Atlantic 
to the Pacific, give themselves up to enjoyment in 
commemoration of the birth of tho EepuhUc. 

Early one morning in July, while staying at St. 
Nicholas' Hotel in Broadway, New York, I was 
awakened out of a sound sleep by a tremendous explo- 
sion in a side street. Thinking it was a new kind of 
dream that Imd disturbed my repose, I soon returned, 
as they say in the classics, to the " arms of Morpheus." 
Again I was aroused by another thundering noise 
similar to the first. Still the dream theory held its 
ground. But while I was dressing a third explosion 
occurred. Then it dawned upon my now awakened 
fien-ses that the day was the Fourth of July, the day of 
all days in America, the day of the Declaration of 
Independence. From that time till long after mid- 
night not a moment elapsed without a discharge of 
fireworks or firearms. The old custom was to celebrate 
Independence Day with patriotic addresses, some 
prominent statesman or orator being selected in each 
city to deliver a special oration. That custom is still 
followed in the smaller cities of the country. Colonel 
Donan, for example, delivered last year an astonishing 
Fourth -of -July speech at the little city of Fargo — a 
speech in which he declared of his countrymen that 
" no sharper, nobler, wideawaker, straighter-tohacco- 
spitting, more enterprising, whole-souled, true-hearted, 
and public-spirited men ever left their stoga hoot- 
prints on the golden sands of time." Nothing of tho 
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kiud, however, occurred in New York, except a mee 
ing o£ second-hand politicians in Tammany Hall, The 
day, indeed, was surrendered to torpedoes and excur- 
sions. Every boy in the city seemed to consider it the 
great object of his life to make as mueli noise as 
possible. Crackers, squibs, pistols, and bombs were all 
called into requisition. It was our own Guy Fawkes' 
Day over again, with this difference, however, that the 
display of pyroteclinics in the streets far exceeded 
anything I have ever noticed in this country on the 
5th of November. Such, in fact, was tlie reckless 
demonstration of the juvenile patriots that it was 
almost perilous to be abroad, especially after nightfall. 
The nowspapera for some daya beforehand had directed 
the attention of the authorities to the dangerous pranks 
of what they called the " pistol fiend." " Already," 
said the New York Herald a day or two before the 
4th, " the pistol fiend makes day and night hideous, 
popping away at one side of the street, while the 
policeman takes his ease at the other." The laws of 
New York provide penalties for all persons who either 
explode or sell fireworks in the city. But so little 
heed was given to the ordinance that the forbidden 
articles, as I myself saw, were openly exposed for sale 
within a few yards of the seat of the city government. 
Nay, the City Hall itself was sot on fire with crackers 
by the son of the custodian of that edifice ! Some 
small attempt, indeed, was made to stop the dangerous 
nui.sance ; for next day the collection of confiscated 
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goods captured by the police included " tweiity-flve 
revolvers and pistols, a huge jack-knife, two deadly 
cannons, and a plobian-looking powder-horn." Many 
cases of personal injury, chiefly from revolver shots, 
were reported in the newspapers of the 5th of July. I 
counted twelve cases of this kind in the columns of 
the New York Herald. One was that of a woman 
who, while leaning out of a window, had heen shot by 
" an unknown man on the side walk " ; another was 
that of a labourer who had had his leg broken by the 
bursting of a cannon ; and a third was that of a 
policeman who bad been struck by a pistol bullet, 
which, entering his face close to the left eye, had 
lodged in his head near the right car. Nor wore 
these all the calamities which occurred on the 4th 
of July, No fewer than nine fires, most of them of a 
slight character happily, wore reported to have 
happened in the city of New York alone. Tho most 
considerable disaster occurred at a candle factory, 
situated in a crowded neighbourhood not far from 
Broadway. While the firemen were endeavouring to 
save the burning building, I noticed that crackers and 
fireworks were exploding all around them I Notwith- 
standing these casualities, the Herald described the 
celebration as " a quiet and decorous observance of tho 
country's natal day-" 

The reception accorded in Aanerica to musical and 
theatrical stars, such as Madame Patti and Madame 
Nillsen, Mrs. Langtry and Sara Bernhardt, testify 
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to the estimation in which the stage ia there hold. 
When taste expands into a tago, our cousins do 
strange things, as when the admirers of Mrs. Laugtry 
cliartcred a special train from Philadelphia to New 
York, the conductors wearing white gloves, and the 
minor officials adorning themselves with flowers in 
their button-holes. It ia only in America that odd 
freaks of this description can take place without 
exciting suspicion that the perpetrators are eccentric, 
or worse. But surprising occurrences are natural 
in the land of surprise parties. Theatres abound in 
all the great cities of the States, The position which 
P. T. Barnum occupies among showmen ia assumed by 
J. H. Haverly in the theatrical world. That gentle- 
man, besides being the proprietor, lessee, or manager 
of leading houses in New York, Cliicago, and other 
centres of population, has travelling companies of 
actors and minstrels touring in various parts of the 
earth. People who have seen the performances o£ 
Edwin Booth and Joseph Jeffi:rson will not need to be 
reminded that America has produced some of the 
most powerful actors of the age. American plays, 
however, so far as my experience goes, run too much 
into realism or sensation, Eeal blootlhounds, as 
English people have had an opportunity of seeing 
lately, are employed in the representation of " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." While this play was being performed 
at Staten Island, a bulldog belonging to a seene- 
shiftor pursued a bloodhound on to the stage, where, 
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as the newspapers facetiously reported, " the ferocious 
animals were quickly surrounded by a ring of local 
politicians, more anxious to see 'fair play' than to 
part the boasts." A more terrible event happened 
in Cincinnati during the representation of a drama 
called " Si Slocum." The sensational part of the 
piece consisted in this — that an actor of the name 
of Frank Frajme shoots an apple from the head of an 
actress, firing over hia shoulder, and sighting his rifle 
from a reflection in a mirror. Frayne performed the 
feat once too often: he shot the actres,s, to whom 
he was engaged to be married, instead of the apple, 
the poor woman dying on the stage. The frantic and 
grief -stricken man was put on his trial ; but a con- 
siderate jury acquitted him of all blame, and an 
admiring populace greeted him with applause on 
his release. But some American plays arc equal to 
any production of our modern dramatists. I had the 
pleasure of witnessing one such play at the ilatlison 
Square Theatre iu New York. That theatre is a 
marvel of elegance. While the auditorium is as 
comfortable as a drawing-room, the stage fittings are 
simply superb. There are, in fact, two stages, so 
that the curtain is only drawn down to allow one 
magnificent scene to be replaced by another. It 
results from these ingenious arrangements that the 
intervals between the acts are only four minutes 
in one case and five seconds less than a minute in 
each of the others. " Esmeralda," the play I saf 
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pcrformc'l at Madison Square, is the work of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of " That Lass o' 
Lo^vrie's," a Lancashire lady hy birth, hut now the 
wife o£ a Washington doctor. The representation of 
Elbert Rogers, an old North Carolina farmer, by John 
E. Owens, was as finished a piece of acting as can 
anywhere he seen. It is a law of the State of 
New York that plans of the exits of places of amnse- 
ment must be printed on the programmes, so that the 
audience may know in case of alarm how most readily 
to escape into the streets, I have mentioned the 
double stage at Madison Square. Another ingenious 
contrivance has been adopted at the Alcazar, The 
roof of the building is so made that in hot weather it 
can be removed altogether, thus converting the con- 
certs there given into open-air entertainments. 

Brutal amusements are unfortunately as common 
among a certain class in America as the same kind 
of amu.semeiits are common among the same class in 
this country. What is perhaps more to be lamented, 
however, is the fact that the newspapers record 
without reprobating them. For instance, I read in 
the Cl&odand Herald one day in June that the 
students of Tale College had abandoned their lessons 
on the previous day to witness the repulsive spectacle 
of a dog killing twenty-seven rats in the short space 
of six minutes ; that Maxwell Evarts, son of the late 
Secretary of State, was the ring-master on the occa- 
sion ; that " the students danced about in wild glee " 
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during the exhibition ; and that the dog's feat was the 
only topic o£ conversation for the rest of the day. 

If educated Americans indulge in revolting pastunes, 
Americans who are not cultivated cannot he expected 
to exhihit more refinement. It was undoubtedly 
people of the latter class who assisted at a "purring 
match" in Camden, New Jersey, when two ruffians 
named Tavish and Mc Williams, in bare logs and 
armed boots, kicked each other till one of them suc- 
cumbed, for a stake of 250 dollars a-side. Men of 
the same class attended what is described as a 
" terrific dog-fight on Long Island between Cockney 
Charlie's brindled bull terrier Pilot, who killed Crib 
at Louisville, and Sheffield George's white bull terrier 
Ned, belonging to Brooklyn." Sporting men from 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and even Cincinnati 
were said to have been attracted to the scene of the 
great encounter. The account of the fight, aa tele- 
graphed to every prominent newspaper in the country, 
included such statements as these — that " Pilot tackled 
the white, threw him, and chowcd him savagely for 
thirty minutes," that Ned threw the old dog, and 
" for an even hour held him down for moat of the 
time and mangled him," that both dogs were terribly 
torn and mutilated, and that " 25,000 dollars at least 
changed hands on the fight." But men fight aa well 
sji dogs in the States, and that, too, with almost as 
much licence and encouragement as were anciently 
accorded to bear-baiters in England. 
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The American pugilist professes to give a simple 
exhibition of " sparring with gloves." John L. Sulli- 
van, who claims to ho the champion of the States, paid 
a visit to Wa.shington, apparently in the course of a 
professional tour, in the autumn o£ 1882. The 
manager of the Theatre Comique offered 500 dollars 
to any maa who would " stand up before Mr. Sullivan 
for twelve minutes." A blacksmith belonging to the 
city accepted the challenge ; two thousand people paid 
for the privilege of witnessing the combat; but tho 
poor blacksmith was reduced to such a condition before 
tho first round was over that the police stopped the 
performance. The same Sullivan appeared at a similar 
exliibition before 5,000 people assembled in Washington 
Park, New York, on Independence Day.* The sum 
of 500 dollars had been offered to one Jim Elliott, and 
further sums of 250 dollars to any other man " who 
would face Sullivan in the ring for four three-minute 
rounds, and last out the contest." The entertainment 
woa under police supervision. Captain Gunner, with a 
force of a hundretl constables, being present to preserve 
order. Elliott was the only man who ventured to 
"face the music" of Sullivan's fists, though these fists 
were encased in " soft gloves." The incidents of the 
encounter were recorded in the New York Herald 

• SalUvan, w5io haila from Boston, visited that city in March of 
this year, wbeu eighteen thousand people paid a dollar and a bolf each 
to attend a "henaGt performance," while thoosands more were unable 
to obtiiin admission to tbo " fistic enteitainnient," 
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with all the gusto which Bdl's lAfe in London used 
to import into its descriptions of similar combats in 
England. Ono disgusting circumstance is thus re- 
ported : — "Johnny Roche, who acted as second for 
Elliott, finding the blood in Elliott's nose interfered 
with his principal's breathing, placed his mouth to 
that organ, sucked it clear, and spit the blood so 
obtained upon the floor of the platform ring." But 
Elliott was so terribly punished in the third round 
that his "limp and lifeless condition" excited the 
aiarm of his friends.* No such horrible exhibition, 
however, will now be allowed to take placo under the 
patronage of the authorities ; for the Mayor of New 
York has since caused it to be notified that glove 

* Jim Elliott, tliB man who figured in tliis Eickcning contest, was 
afterwords shot dead by a fellow-ruffiau in ChiM^. Auil the funeral 
of the pugilist, wliich happened to take place on the saoie day at the 
same cemetery in Kew York aa that of 8 notorioiM murderer, ono 
Miehad McGIoin, who had bscn eiacutod three days LeTore, was the 
oecOBion of ns shameful a display of hlachguardism aa iiiiy civilized 
city ever beheld. Five thoasand parsons followed the murderer to the 
grave ; but the crowds of thieves and roughs which honoured the 
prize-fighter blocked entire strccta in the neighbourhood of tha 
Bowory. Both men were Komao Catholica, and the coffina of both 
were decorated with handsome wreaths, crosses, and other floral 
mementoes. The scene at the cemetery was one round of mingled 
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fights are in no respect distinguishable from the p 
fights which arc fotbitlden by the laws of the Empire 
State. Although the New York Herald approved the 
action of the police in preventing a glove fight between 
" Mr. John L. Sullivan and Mr. Tug Wilson," it never- 
theless published among its correspondence a challenge 
from one Tom Allen " to fight John L, Sullivan or 
any man in the world, according to the rules of the 
London prize ring, at catch weight, for a thousand or 
five thousand dollars a-side, and the championship of 
the world." 

It is probably the countenance which pugilists 
receive from the press that enables them to continue 
their brutal profession. Public sentimeut, however, 
must be somewhat at fault when the public press 
records such exhibitions as that of Sullivan and Elliott, 
and publishes such challenges as that of Tom Allen. 
It la only fair to add that the persons principally con- 
cerned in dog-fights and prizc-fighta, as the names and 
nicknames they bear would indicate, are for the most 
part importations from our own islands. 




CHAPTER SXV. 



' BPBIMGS, ARItANBAS — SCBOOL- 



ISlS a1||HE crimes committed in a new country are 
bO ffl generally more desperate than those which 
ine* vV are committed in old and settled States. 
Since law has not had time to get itself established 
and respected, lawless characters have it pretty much 
their own way in regions that have only recently heen 
opened up. The daring outrages perpetrated by bush- 
rangers in Australia and by cow-hoys in the Western 
States of America are examples of the troubles which 
afflict the newer countries of the earth. It must 
always be remembered in respect to America that the 
native-born citizens of the Republic get the credit of 
all the crimes that are perpetrated in the land, though 
these crimes in innumerable Instances are notoriously 
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tlic handiwork of men who have heen born au 
elsewhere. No one acquainted with the state of 
California at the time of the gold fever will need to 
be informed that the ruffianism which there reigned 
was the result of the importation of blackguards from 
all parta of the world — chiefly, however, from the 
gold-diggings of Australia. It was only when the 
citizens of the State formed themselves into Vigilance 
Committees, tried and hung the chief culprits, and 
warned the rest of the " Sydney coves," as they were 
called, of the peril they would incur if they remained 
longer in the district, that something like law and 
order was restored. Let it be understood, then, that 
not a few of the criminals I am now about to mention 
are not Americana at all, but persons who, having 
landed in a country where the utmost freedom is 
allowed, have brought with them the vices and liabita 
they inherited in their own homes. 

My own experience, aa I have already testified, gave 
me a most favourable opinion of the law-abiding 
character of the American people. Nothing occurred 
throughout my journey that occasioned mo the least 
annoyance. I felt as safe in person and pocket as if I 
had been travelling in England. Indeed, so far as the 
railways were concerned, it seemed to me that my 
person and my belongings were even more secure 
than they would have been had I traversed the same 
distances in any part of Europe. Twice, however, 
I met with slight adventures, which caused more 
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amusement than alarm. " Confidence men " — that i 
loafers who hang about the streets in the hope of 
picking up unsophisticated strangers, with the view of 
first obtaining their confidence and then swindling or 
robbing them — abound in the large cities of America, 
as they do in the large cities at home. It was two of 
these ingenious gentlemen — " hoodlums," as they are 
sometimes designated — that accosted me in two dif- 
ferent parts of New York. The manner in which 
they addressed me, and the sort of old-acquaintanco 
style in which they offered their hands, were certainly 
calculated to impose upon an unwary traveller. Had 
I given them any encouragement, had I even noticed 
thoir salutations, they would have tried to convince 
me that they knew mo when I was a boy, that they 
wore intimate friends of the " old folks," and that I 
was particularly lucky in meeting them at that par- 
ticular moment. As, however, I simply passed on my 
way, they took good care to get out of sight as soon aa 
possible. But " confidence men " are not always so 
fortunate in their encounters with intended victims as 
the two I met with ; for it sometimes happens, as I 
saw from the newspapers, that the intended victims 
aforesaid first knock them down, then wipe their 
boots on their shirt fronts, and finally hand them over 
to the police to be dealt with according to law. 

Scenes oE violence are certainly common in America, 
if we may take the evidence of the newspapers on 
subject. Two great cau.scs may be assigned for 
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frequent homicides reported in the press. One is the 
pernicious practice of carrying revolvers ; the other the 
scurrilous style adopted by certain journalists. Tho 
tragedy at St. Louis described in a former chapter was 
due to both these causes, A somewhat similar tragedy 
occurred at Hot Springs, Arkansas ; hut in this case 
it was the journalist who was killed. The encounter 
occurred about mid-day in Central Avenue. Charles 
Matthews, the editor of the Daily Hofnet, had in- 
curred the resentment of the proprietors of tho 
Arlington Hotel, not only by bitter and unrelenting 
attacks on that house, but by dcscribiug the departure 
of the wives and children of the proprietors as the 
"going out of the Arlini^ton gang to hatch up a new 
scheme." These gentlemen — Colonel D. C. Eugg and 
Colonel \V. S. Fordyce — met Matthews at the time 
and place stated. The editor was the first to fire ; 
hut tho colonels returned the attack with such vigour 
and success that Matthews fell dead in the street, 
" literally perforated with bullets." The telegram 
which announced the tragedy related also that 
Mattlicws was a native of England, that he had had 
many narrow escapes in Texas, that Rugg had once 
ln'forc fired at him, and that he liad been nearly killed 
by the Mayor of Hot Springs, who had shot him twice 
on the public highway ! 

Fire-arms are so commonly used in certain parts of 
the country that a schoolmaster at Paris, Kentucky, 
was wounded with a pistol by one of his pupils, whom 
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he had corrected for failure in his studies ! Perhaps, 
however, the most terrible incident in which revolvers 
played a part was that which occurred at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, in October, 1882. The persons concerned 
in this affair were prominent citizens of Knoxville, one 
of them being a banker, another holding the rank of 
general in the United States service, and the third 
occupying the position of justice of the peace. Dif- 
ferences had arisen between Major O'Connor, the 
banker just mentioned, and the family of General 
Joseph A. Mahiy. O'Connor had advanced money to 
Mabry on the security of some property, had fore- 
closed the mortgage, and had thus become possessed of 
the Mabry estate. The first life lost in the quarrel 
which ensued from these transactions was that o£ 
William Mabry, a son of the general's, who was killed 
by Don Lusby in an affray on the Christmas Eve of 
1881. Out of this homicide there arose a feud which 
baa since resulted in the death of no fewer than five 
of the parties concerned. Don Lusby and his father, 
Moses Lusby, were killed by General Mabry and his 
son Joseph on the 26tli of August, 1882, the offenders 
being afterwards acquitted on the ground of self- 
defence. A still more terrible encounter occurred a few 
weeks later. The elderly Mabry, meeting O'Connor 
on the fair ground at Knoxville on the 19th of October, 
accused him of procuring the murder of his son 
William. The intervention of mutual friends, how- 
ever, prevented serious consequences for the time 
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being. It was arranged that the quarrelsome officers 
should keep out of each other's way. But Mabry soon 
afterwards was seen to pass O'Connor's bank. The 
gallant major accepted this as a challenge, rushed into 
the Btreet with a shot-gun, and wounded the general 
in such a way that he shortly afterwards died. 
Another son of Mabry'a — Joseph Mabry, junior — who 
had recently been elected a justice of the peace, and 
who was actually engaged at the time in trying a 
case about a hundred yards from the scene of the 
murder, now appeared to take up the quarrel. The 
younger Mabry and the fiery O'Connor seem to have 
both fired together, the one with a pocket revolver, 
the other with a fresh gun which had been handed to 
him from his office. The banker fell dead on the side- 
walk, the justice of the peace on the tramway track 
Three of the most prominent citizens of Knoxville 
had slaughtered each other in the public thorough- 
fare. So ended for the day this terrible vendetta. 

It is a remarkable feature of these desperate 
combats that the persona engaged in them are 
frequently men of wealth and standing. A young 
lawyer named Donley, who lived at Henrietta, in the 
State of Texas, made some observations about Mr. 
Burgess, a candidate for the office of county judge, 
which the latter gentleman did not think in good 
taste : whereupon the candidate shot the lawyer dead ! 
A more disastrous affair has happened at Opelika, 
in the State of Alabama. For a long time past the 
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inhabitants of that city have been divided - into two 
factions, owing to a dispute bs to which faction should 
run the local government. The dispute culminated in 
December, 1882, in a sort o£ civil war. The mayor 
and the aldermen took a hand in the fray ; deadly 
weapons of all kinds were freely used ; and the list of 
killed and wounded comprised ten men shot down, 
one of whom died on the spot, while eight others were 
not expected to recover. Such was the terror inspired 
by the "promiscuous firing" of the parties to "a 
shot-gun policy " that the passengers on board a train 
which was passing through the city on the following 
morning " lay down on the floor, fearing chat stray 
shots would enter the coaches," The disturbances at 
Opelika were caused by the rival pretensions of new 
and old city councils. Other disturbances, though of 
a much less serious character, have occurred at Troy, 
in the State of New York, between the new and 
old police forces of the city. One morning in the 
same month of December a member of the new force 
arrested a swindler. Wlien the prisoner was brought 
before Justice Hassett in the afternoon, a fierce 
struggle tor the custody of the unfortunate man 
took place in the court room. The judge, who 
sympathised with the older party, handed documents 
connected with the case, not to Captain Gary of 
the new force, but to Captain O'Loughlin of the 
old force. The two officers immediately sununoned 
their men, who " went for each other" in the justice's 
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room like rival roystereis in a saloon. The ] 
swindler was dragged from the office by one set of 
poUce, and then dragged back again by another. 
Clubs and revolvers were just about to he used, when 
the now force carried off the prisoner to their head- 
quarters. But the victory was not complete ; for 
when, two hours later, the new force attempted to 
convey the captive to a neighbouring village, the 
old policemen resumed the conflict in the streets. 
Staves were flourished, pistols were drawn, and one of 
the combatants received a frightful wound on the 
head. The representatives of the old force captured 
two captains, a sergeant, and a detective belonging to 
the enemy, throwing them into the prison culls till 
they were released by order of a county judge. As 
for the " alleged swindler," he was taken back to the 
iieadquarters of the new force, "so thoroughly 
frightened that he was Bpeechlesa." Thua have two 
cities, one of them of considerable importance, been 
thrown into anarchy by the reckless proceedings of 
mayors, aldermen, and guardians of the peace. 

The frequency of cases of lynch law in America is a 
njatter of some astonishment to people accustomed to 
the sober and sleepy ways of the old countries. If it 
were possible to institute an inquiry into the circum- 
stances, it would often bo found, I think, that Judge 
Lynch was not a bad magistrate after all. It is one o£ 
the defects of the administration of the law in 
America that persons convicted of crime have chances 
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of escape accorded to crimmala nowhere eLse. Not 
only ia every mau presumed to be innocent until he ia 
proved to be guilty, but every man who has been 
proved to be guilty, and who has influence or wealth 
sufficient to procure the law's delay, is presumed to be 
innocent until he has been convicted two or three 
times over. The " glorious uncertainty of the law," 
which here applies to civil suits only, applies in 
America to criminal business also. Even after a 
criminal has been convicted on the clearest evidence, it 
sometimes happens that he not only evades the 
gallows, but returns to society after a longer or 
shorter period of detention. Edward S. Stokes, who 
murdered Jamea Fisk on the staircase of a New York 
hotel, is now the manager of a magnificent bar-room 
attached to one of the most fashionable hostelriea 
in the Empire City. It is the frequency of instances 
of miscarriage of justice that induces tho populace 
to take the law into their own hand. Innocent 
persons may now and then fall victims to mere 
suspicion ; but the probability is that scoundrels who 
would otherwise escape punishment get their just 
deserts. 

Attempts to enforce the decrees of Judge Lynch 
lead sometimes, however, to tragical conflicts. Such a 
conflict occurred at Ashland, in the State of Kentucky, 
in November, 1882. Three ferocious ruffians named 
William Niel, Ellis Craft, and George Ellis were 
convicted at Catlettsburg, some months previously. 
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of the atrocioua murder of two young girls and of the 
brother of one of their victims. For this horrible 
crime, George Ellis, who confessed his guilt, was 
eentenced to imprisonment for life, while a. new trial 
was granted by the Supreme Court in the case of 
the other two. As might have been expected, the 
people of the district in whieli the triple murder 
was committed were desperately indignant. Ellis was 
taken from the prison and hanged by the mob at 
Aalilaud last summer. Neil and Craft had been 
confined for safe keeping in the prison at Lexington ; 
but a change of venue was obtained, so that a new 
trial might give them a greater chance of escape. 
Popular feeling was once moro excited. When it 
became known that the prisoners were about to be 
removed, the mob at Ashland stopped a train on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, boarded it, 
and searched for the prisoners. The authorities 
thereupon resolved to convey the prisoners to their 
intended destination, not by rail, but by river. Nicl 
and Craft were embarked on board a steamer, which 
was guarded by 250 State troops, with a section 
of artillery. While steaming past Ashland, a ferry 
boat, which had been seized by the mob, stood out 
to intercept the passage. Between the people on 
the ferry boat and the troops on the steamboat a 
conflict ensued which led to the loss of six lives 
and the infliction of serious injuries on twenty or 
thirty other persons. Sad to say, the sufferers in this 
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case do not aecm to have been concerned in the effort 
to defeat the authorities ; for the shots of the soldiers, 
flying over the heads of their aa^ilants, struck the 
unhappy spectators on the shore. 

Justice to the Northern States ohliges me to point 
out, lest it should escape the observation of the reader, 
that all the disorders described above, with the excep- 
tion of the somewhat comical affair at Troy, occurred 
in States which were formerly exposed to the con- 
tamination of slavery. 
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[||j'^j|hliji delays and uncertainties of the criminal 
m « law in America, to which reference Las 
'^'SSI already been made, have been strangely 
illustrated in the case of a man named Charles F, 
Kring, who murdered Dora Braemser, the wife of 
his partner in the drug business, as far back as 1874. 
This man has had six trials, and has boon thrice 
sentenced to death 1 Tet, while a constitutional 
question relating to his case had still to be argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
criminal was admitted to bail on the 26th of April, 
1883, nine years after the commission of the crime. 
During his detention in the city gaol of St. Louis, he 
had been allowed to write a book in wliich he 
besmeared the character of all who had aided in his 
prosecution I 
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The trial of Guitcau for the nmrcler of PreaJdent 
Garfield was another illustratiun of the same defect 
in the system of judicature. ParenthcticaUy, I may 
state that I saw with some surprise (not to mention a 
stronger feeling) a portrait of that notorious criminal 
exhibited on a hookstall in the Capitol at Washington, 
The taate of exliibiting such a portrait in such a place 
seemed to me extremely questionable. But there it 
was, alongside the photographs of poets, philosophers, 
and statesmen, with notliing whatever to distinguish 
it from those surrounding it. A total stranger to the 
events of the day might have taken Charles Guit«au 
for an orator like "Wendell Phillips, a statesman liko 
Charles Sumner, a poet like Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, a thinker like Ralph Waldo Emerson, or a 
leader of political parties like his own victim, James 
Abram Garfield, I could not help contrasting the 
treatment accorded to the portrait of Guiteau in the 
legislative palace of the United States with the treat- 
ment I had seen bestowed on it in England, where the 
photograph displayed in our shop windows bore the 
inscription — "The Assassin of Garfield: let his name 
be forgotten ! " The prolonged triat of the murderer, 
the latitude wliich wa.s allowed him, the grotos<]uo 
antics iu which he indulged, and the extraordinary 
indulgences which he was permitted to enjoy in the 
intervals of the judicial inquiry, struck people ac- 
customed to the solemnity of our own courts with 
amazement. It was not so much a trial as a travesty 
li 17 
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and a farce. Dovm to the very day of the assassin's 
execution, there was no certainty that the quirks and 
quibhles of the law would nob interpose to save his 
wretched life. W}iile the infamous creature was per- 
forming the part of Caliban before the whole world, 
an indignant soldier, maddened by his insolence, tried 
to terminate the repulsive comedy by dispatching 
Ouiteau in prison. Had the law been swifter and 
surer in its operations. Sergeant Ma-son would not 
have been impelled to execute justice before it had been 
decreed.* The public sense of the deed was perhaps 
expressed in the humorous statement of an American 
newspaper, that Sergeant Mason was a disgrace to the 
army, because he had shot at the prisoner and missed 
him ! During the trial, Guiteau was permitted to hold 
receptions in the goal, to present autographs to his 
visitors, and to write letters to the press. Even after 
he had been condemned, access to his quarters in 
prison wa.s so easily obtained that people went to see 
Guiteau as they would have gone to see any other 
monstrosity. I was asked myself whether I would 
like to see the assassin, but I declined the disgusting 
treat. Within a few days of the final scene I read in 
the newspapers that fifteen hundred persons bad, on 

• Maaon was tiied by court-martial and sentenced tu eight years' 
imprisonmout. Efibrta have been toade since to obtain liis I'elease ; 
but the Secretary of War (Mr. Kobert T. LincDin, sou of Preaiilent 
Lincoln) baa declined to interfere in the matter, because "tlie man'a 
pordon would justify the essence of mob-laiv," 
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a particular day, inspected tlic coffin of the murderer 
in the undertaker's shop. More astonishing than all, 
a Washington journal reported that " several bridal 
couples appeared at the gaol yesterday, and seemed 
to enjoy the visit." It was, however, with a sense of • 
relief that the whole country appeared to receive tlia 
news of the last act of this hideous drama. 

The privileges that were permitted to Guiteau do 
not appear to he altogether exceptional. Privilegca 
similar iu kind, at all events, have been extended, as I 
gather from the newspapers, to one of the surviving 
members of what was probably the most atrocious 
gang of ruffians that ever infested a new country. 
The story of the Jamea Boys* was told in the English 
press at the time of the murder of Jesse James, the 
leader of the band. Frank and Jesse James, who were 
quaintly described as "two most audacious villains, 
and the sons of a Baptist minister," gave their name 
to a company of cut-throats, train wreckers, and 
bank robbers, whoso depredations extended over 
several States in the West and South-West, and 
whose career of crime, la.sting seventeen years, was 
not arrested till hundred of persona had fallen 



* B073 ia a tcnn nioio commonly used in America than in Eiiglnnil 
Wiien two or more men of tiia same name are concevnod in the Baiiie 
venture, tlic wonl comoB into piny, as tlia Jamea Boys, the Ford Boys, 
tliB MflUey Boys, etc. Boys, too, is very convunient Tor use on otiii 
occasiauB ; for a person abont to vi^it Ilia friends explains that he 
"going down toaee the boya." 
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victims to their knives aud revolvers. 
James, the principal of these miscreants, had so 
successfully graduated in crime while serving as a 
guerilla in the Confederate service, that he had at the 
ago of thirty-seven been personally concerned in no 
fewer than one hundred and twenty-five murders. 
Thirty-six defenceless citizens fell hy his hands alone 
during a horrible massacre at Lawrence, in the State 
of Kansas. More horrible stiil was an affair at Sedalia, 
in the adjoining State of Missouri, where he and two 
associates, the year following the Lawrence exploit, 
slaughtered thirty-two invalid soldiers who were on 
the road to the hospital at St. Louis. , A company of 
the Iowa volunteers, coming to the rescue of the 
unfortunate invalids, were ambushed and slaughtered 
also. When James and his followers bad completed 
the bloody work of the day, which had occupied 
them no more than two hours, eighty ghastly 
corpses were strewed about the village ! Banks 
were robbed and cashiers were shot in Kentucky, in 
Missouri, in Iowa, in Kansas, and in Minnesota, at 
various times between 1865 and 18S1. During the same 
period, the same banded scoundrels were engaged in 
wrecking trains, robbing passengers, and shooting 
conductors and engine-drivers on numerous railways 
— among others, the Kan.^is Pacific, the Missouri 
Pacific, the Chicago and Alton, and the Chicago and 
Rock Island. Thousands of dollars were of course the 
reward of those bloodtbir.^ty adventures. It appears 
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to Iiave been the cuBtom of the gang, when hotly pur- 
sued, to retreat into Texas, where they remaiued till 
tiie want of funds or the desire for more hloodshed 
impelled them to undertake new robberies and murders. 
A large reward was offered for the capture of the 
riiifians in 1874, when a party of detectives were 
despatched in pursuit of them by Major Allan Pinker- 
ton, whose agents unearthed the terrible conspiracy of 
the Molly Maguires in Pennsylvania* The James 
Boys, however, were mote fortunate than the members 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, for the pursuit of 
the former ended in the death or wounding of nearly 
every officer sent on the perilous mission. But the 
robbers were not always auMessful in avoiding tlio 
dangers of their plundermg expeditions. One of the 
bandits was killed and another captured in 1876, after 
they had sacked the bank of Huntingdon. Again, in 
the following year, three others were killed and three 
more severely wounded during an attempt to sack the 
bank at Northfield, Minnesota. But the James brothers 



* Molly Mnguirea WLt tbc namo aeaained b; a secret society of Irish- 
men wliicli for miiny years created terror and disiUBy in the coal 
districts of Pennajlvaiiia. llurdei'3 and oatraf^ea were of comtaut 
occnrrauce wliile the conspiracy was iu full operation. The ordinary 
Buthorities were atterly nnablc to cope with the mischief. It was only 
when a detective of the namo of McParlan became an nctiro and leading 
member of the organization that tho murderera were brought to justice 
AlcParlan (who had worked iu England at Gateshead anil Walhiend) 
waa oonneoted with a liimous detective agency wliieh Major Pinkerton, 
formerly a Glaagow Cbartist, has establiihed in Chicago. 
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ia both cases managed to effect their escape into Text 
The authorities of Missouri, unable to circumvent the 

assassins by exertions of their own, conceived the idea 
of inviting the assistance of traitors among the gang. 
A reward of 50,000 dollars, offered for the body of 
Jesse James, appears to have stimulated a couple of 
confederates named Bob and Charlie Ford to under- 
take the business. Jesse was assassinated in his own 
hou.se within the hearing of his wife at a moment 
when he had put aside bia weapons. Bob Ford was 
afterwards arrested at the instance of Mrs. James, 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be banged on 
the 19tb of May, 1SS2. The Governor of Missouri, 
however, granted him an unconditional pardon. 

Soon after the murder of Jesse James, his brother 
Frank surrendered himself to the authorities of the 
Missouri. The surrender, which had been planned for 
a particular time, was conducted in a most dramatic 
fashion, Mr. Crittenden, the Governor of Missouri, 
assembled a number of friends at his official residence 
in Jefferson City, the capital of the State. Accom- 
panied by Major John Edwards, James had spent 
the forenoon in calling at various hotels. Then, at 
the appointed hour, they presented themselves before 
the Governor and his friends, The proceedings that 
followed were as formal and dignified as a cere- 
mony at court. "Governor Crittenden," .said Major 
Edwards, "I want to introduce to yoa my friend 
Frank JamcK." Mr. Crittenden immediately rose 
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from his seat, advanced to the strangers, and shook 
handa with them. The other memhers o£ the 
company followed the Governor's example, treating 
the outlaw rather as an old friend than as a criminal 
for whose capture, dead or alive, a handsome reward 
had been offered by the State. The subsequent 
courtesies bestowed on the prisoner were quite in 
keeping with the tender and almost affectionato 
character of his reception. The news of the event 
soon became public, so that when he was taken 
to Independence for detention crowds o£ peoplo 
assembled all along the lino to obtain a glimpse o£ 
the great cut-throat. James was at lirst lodged iu 
an hotel, whcro he wrote in the register, " Frank 
James, wife and child," remarking, as he did so, that 
it was the first time he had signed his real name 
for sixteen years. Next day a number of "old 
friends " were admitted to the gaol to renew acquaint- 
ance with the outlaw. The surrender occurred early 
iu October, 18S2. On the 27th of November James 
was taken to Kansas City, where, of course, the usual 
scenes of popular curiosity were witnessed. While 
sitting in the waiting-room of the court-house, says 
a newspaper despatch, a number of citizens were 
introduced to him. Even in the court-house itself, 
though the man was about to be tried for a series 
of infamous crimes, the same consideration was shown 
to him, He was accommodated with " a seat within 
the bar, between his two attorneys," That evening. 
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we are told, the " usnal number of mterviewsS 
occurred. It was daring Iiia stay at aa hotel in 
Jefferson City that Mrs. Crittenden, the wife of the 
Governor, visited the criminaL The Giovernor hiinaclf 
paid him a visit shortly aftetwarda ou " official 
business." As bearing on the question of the law's 
delay, it may be mentioned that the trial of the 
prisoner did not take place till the end of January, 
18S3. And even then the capital charge was with- 
drawn, the prisoner being held to bail for the minor 
offence of robbery. It seems to lie generally believed 
that the accomplished villain will in the end escape 
punishment altogether. Sucli, indeed, is James's con- 
fidence a3 to the future, that he is said to be making 
arrangements to join the theatrical profession ! 
I- The miscreant who is thus likely not only to escape 
the gallows, but to return to society, absolved by 
the law or pardoned by the officers of the State, 
lias no doubt had his attention turned to the stage, as 
a means of future eminence, by the success which has 
accompanied the public appearances of the murderers 
nP his brother Jesse. "Since the Governor of 
Missouri," said the Cincinnati E-nquirer of September 
10th, 1882, "pardoned the Ford Boys, they have had 
any number of tempting offers from sensational 
showmen, until at last they coneluded to exhibit 
themselves. The rush to see them has been remark- 
able, and the little Opera House at Canal and Vine 
Streets was packed with enthusiastic audiences every 
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nitjlit last week. It was their third week on the 
stage— ^a fact which those witnessing their per- 
formances easily recognised." The so-called play in 
which the Fords appeared was simply a representation 
of the tragedy that had made them famous, " winding 
up with the murder of Jesse, just as it occurred in real 
life." As a set-off against the popularity of criminals 
who have been concerned in innumerable outrages, 
and every one of whom is stained with the blood 
of innocent people, I am pleased to add some honour- 
able and indignant expressions of opinion on the part 
of the press. The editor of the St. Louis Olobe- 
Benioci-at, writing of the reception of Frank James, 
" our later Fra Diavolo," remarks : — " Hero is a man 
whose only claim to consideration is that he is 
understood to be clothed with guilt as with a garment, 
and Missouri takes liim to her throbbing bosom as 
a mother receives a cherished son that was lost 
and is found. The fact that he has followed a career 
of brigandage for twenty years, defying capture and 
laughing at pursuit, bringing reproach upon the State 
and linking his name to a thousand crimes without 
even the one conjectural virtue, is treated as heroism, 
and his very infamy paraded as an argument in 
favour of pity and forgiveness." Equally earnest ia 
theifcw York Herald' a denunciation of the projected 
appearance of the miscreant in public: — "The class 
that will go to see him on the stage is exactly 
that which would go to sec him on the scafllblJ, and 
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they would as lief see him in the one place as the 
other, Mr. James's friends, if he htu3 any, should 
warn him that, although some managers may allow an 
unusually bad criminal to pose as a hero, the public 
will not." 

The acts of violence recorded in the American 
papers relate chiefly to the Border States, the old 
Slave States, and the still unsettled territories in the 
South-West. It is to be feared that the spirit of the 
ruffians who crossed the borders of Missouri to do 
deadly work in Kansas and Nebraska, when John 
Brown was devoting his life and fortune to tlie 
preservation o£ those districts from the blight of 
slavery, has not even yet been exorcised. At any rate 
it is from the regions named that one gets accounta of 
desperate and bloody encounters. " Editors, cow-boj's, 
and a few other renegades," according to Mr. John P. 
Clura, o£ Tombstone, Arizona, himself formerly the 
editor of the Tombstone Epitaph — a Hvely name for a 
newspaper — are the classes who principally amuse 
themselves with revolvers, bowie-knives, and shot- 
guns in that quarter of the States. Editors we know ; 
but who and what are cow-boys ? Well, cow-boys are 
persons who are employed in driving vast herds of 
cattle from the grazing grounds of the South to the 
great markets of Kansas, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. 
The fact that they are employed only half the year in 
the regular occupation of cattle driving may help to 
account for this other fact, that they are given on 
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occasion to train-wrecking and similar desperate diver- 
sions. Such, indeed, ia the reputation they have 
acquired, that cow-boy, as used in America, is synony- 
mous with desperado. A curious account of the doings 
of a gang of cow-boys in Arizona was pubhshed in the 
Philadelphia Times one day last October. The gang 
went by the name of a notorious outlaw known as 
Curley Bill. Curley and his comrades were the terror 
of the districts in which they operated. But it 
happily happened that they were as dangerous to 
each other as they were to peaceable citizens. A 
special pet of Curley's was killed by a man named 
Barter, who fled to New Mexico. Thither Curley 
followed the murderer. News came a few days after- 
wards that Curley bad killed not only Barter, but two 
other men in the town of Shakapeare. One Wallace, 
a friend of Barter's, resolved to avenge his friend's 
death, and so it came to pass that the murderer of the 
murderer was himself murdered ! " Thus ended," saya 
a despatch from Tucson, Arizona, " the career of a man 
who, it is claimed, killed twenty men in hand-to-hand 
conflicts with knife and pistol during his sliort career 
of eighteen months in the Territory." One other 
example of cow-boy manners must suffice. According 
to a despatch from Colorado, two herds of cattle — one 
of three thousand belonging to George Howard, and 
another of four thousand belonging to John Keeley — 
were being driven in company over the plains from 
Arizona. When the drovera reached the point 
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wliieh they were to separate, one party going ■ 
Denver ami the other to Kansas City, a quarrel arose 
about tlie separation of the herds. Keclcy and Howard 
thereupon arranged that it should be settled in a novel 
and tragic style, Sis of Howard's cow-boys were to 
engage in mort-al combat with an equal number in 
Keeley's service. Twelve men, all amied to the teeth, 
faced each other on horseback, fifty feet apart; the 
signal to fire was given by their employers ; and 
iniraediately afterwards four of the combatants lay 
dead on the plains. " An equitable exchange of cattto 
was then made ; the dead were buried by the other 
men from both parties ; and the drovers with their 
lierds in charge separated for their respective routes ! " 
So grim an episode of cow-boy life may well be placed 
among the rarest romances of crime in America. And 
yet these same cow-hoys are probably neither better 
nor worse than the " pioneers of civilization " in other 
parts of the world. 

The record of capital crimes committed in the United 
States during 1882 is a startling testimony, not only 
to the prevalence of desperate characters, but to the 
inefficiency of the means at hand to keep them in 
check. The published murders averaged two a-daj', 
or 736 for the whole year. Of these no fewer than 
eleven occurred on Christmas Eve. New York State 
furnished 131 of the total, considerably more than one- 
lialf of that fearful number being committed in the 
Empire City alone. Capital punishment is abolished 
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in srjiiic of the States of the Union, which may help to 
account for the fact there were only 101 executions 
in the year. But while 90 'murders were committed 
iu the cities of New York and Brooklyn, the extreme 
penalty of the law was put in force in four cases only. 
The impunity enjoyed by the criminal classes goes a 
long way to justify the vigorous action of Judgo 
Lynch, by whoso orders 57 reputed murderers were 
put to death in the course o£ 1882, 
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IHE system of choosing the administrators of 
the law in many of the States of America is 
open to grave objection. Judges who are 
beholding to popular favour for the positions they 
hold can hardly be expected, as a rule, to deliver 
judgments which are calculated to imperil their chances 
of success in the event of seeking re-election. Justice 
in the popular rather than the higher sense ia thus 
most likely to be obtained. Moreover, the persona 
who are appointed in some of the least orderly 
districts of the country are not always, perhaps, the 
most suitable men for the posts. Since they are 
political partisans at the beginning, elected because 
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they arc political partisans, and depcudent for re- 
appointment on the party which nominated them, it 
is not in human nature that they can fail at times 
to be influenced by partisan spirit in the discharge of 
their magisterial functions. Again, political influence 
rather than judicial qualifications necessarily enter 
into the selection of judges who are appointed in 
the manner adopted in certain parts of the United 
States. Many of the evila associated with the lax 
administration of the law are no doubt attributable to 
the abuse of the democratic principle in this regard. 
The same thing would happen in any country in the 
world where the same system should be pursued, 

But all judges, contrary to the common impression 
in England, are not elected by popular vote. It ia 
only inferior magistrates, such as our justices of the 
peace, who are thus chosen. The judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, for example, 
are appointed for life, and are in nearly every instance 
men of the very highest character and ability. Even 
when elected, aa we elect our town councillors and our 
guardians of the poor, such a choice is Eometimes 
made as could not possibly be improved upon by the 
most perfect arrangement known to mankind. The 
gentleman who presides over the poHco court at 
Milwaukee is a case in point. Judge Mallory has 
occupied hia present position for the last nineteen 
years. When I asked Mr. Williams, the District 
Attorney, whether the judge, like other officers of 
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the city, had not to be elected by the people, that 
gentleman informed me that it was no use anj'body 
standing in opposition to Mr. MaJlory — that Mr. 
Maltory had, in fact, discharged his duties in so able 
and satisfactory a manner, that he was likely to 
dispense justice in the Municipal Court o£ Milwaukee 
as long as he cared to retain the office. During the 
short time I spent in Mr, Mallory's court, I had an 
opportunity of noticing the careful way in whidi he 
tried to get at the truth of the matter before him. 
Milwaukee contains a population of many thousand 
Germans — 30 per cent, of the whole, I believe. Other 
foreign elements also prevail in the city. It thus 
happened that many of the witnesses who gave 
evidence testified in a foreign language, not being 
able to speak any but their own. The judge's 
difficulty in eliciting the real facts of the cases he 
had to decide was in consequence considerably in- 
creased, Wliat I saw and heard, however, left no 
doubt in my own mind that justice as exact as can be 
obtained before a human tribunal was administered 
in the police court of the Cream City. I may add 
that Wisconsin is one of the States in which lady 
lawyers are allowed to plead. One of these fair 
professors of the law was engaged to defend a 
prisoner who was awaiting his trial before Judge 
Mallory; but my engagements unfortunately pre- 
vented me from forming an opinion of the skill with 
which she conducted the defence. 
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The onJy other experience I had of the administra- 
tion of justice in America was in Chicago, where I 
viaited two of the Common Law Courts. It was in 
one of these courts that I noticed the great pains 
that are taken to ensure the impartiality of the 
jurors. Every juryman was asked such a variety 
of questions that he seemed to be undergoing a 
kind of preliminary examination himself. Did he 
know the parties to the suit t Had he formed an 
opinion on the case ? Did he know anything at all 
ahout it ? Was ho in any way interested, directly or 
indirectly, in the iaaue ? These and a number of other 
questions were put to him by the lawyers engaged 
on either side. If his answers wero satisfactory, he 
was allowed to be sworn ; if not, he was requested 
to stand aside. Considerable time was consumed in 
impanelling the jury. When "twelve good men and 
true " had been selected, they were sworn altogether, 
an officer of the court reading the oath, and the twelve 
occupants of the jury bos holding up their right 
hands. A case was being tried in another civil court 
when I entered it. Tlie cause which was proceeding 
appeared to be an action for damages on account of 
injuries which the plaintiff had sustained by reason 
of the negligence of the defendant. The judge, 
without wig or gown, sat in a rocking-chair on an 
elevated platform which constituted the bench. An 
advocate, also dressed in plain clothes, was addressing 
the jury, standing all the time with his back to the 
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gentleman who presided over the court. Aa far i 
could see, the judge appeared to have little or nothing 
to do with thia part of the business. There was a 
free and easy air about the whole proceedings which 
etruck me as being remarkable. One has heard 
storiea of judges in remote quarters of the States 
amusing themselves in court by whittling sticks with 
their jack knives. The judge whom I saw in Chicago 
had neither stick nor jack knife ; but he seemed to 
pay scarcely any attention to the arguments which 
the counsel was addressing to the jury. When he 
had got tired of rocking himself in his chair, he rose 
from his seat, walked about the platform with his 
hands in his pockets, strolled out of the court, and 
then strolled leisurely back again, just aa if the affair 
did not concern him at all. It i.a probable that the 
case was one which the jury, and not the judge, would 
have to decide. As every State can make its own 
laws, providing they do not contravene the laws and 
constitution of the general government, the practice 
in Illinois may differ from the practice in other 
parts of the Uniou, Be this as it may, the pro- 
ceedings I witnessed in Chicago could not fail to 
impress one as singularly free from the severe and 
solemn formalities asaociated with a higher court of 
justice in England. 

An accomplished Boston lawyer, Mr. Henry M. 
Rogers, told me an amusing story that is aaid to have 
occurred in an American court. The law of the 
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States is based on the same prmeiplea as the law of 
Englantl. It ia, indeed, the same law, varied only by- 
Acts o£ Congress or of Parliament. Our great jurists 
are in consequence received authorities in the courts of 
the Republic, just as the eminent lawyers of America, 
such as Kent and Storey, are sometimes quoted before ■ 
our own tribunals. Well, it happened on one occasion 
that an argument was being used against a suitor which, 
according to English law, was damaging to his claims, 
whereupon the suitor in question is reported to have 
uttered a protest in some such language as the follow- 
ing : — " English law ! What have we to do with 
English law ? Didn't our forefathers drive out tho 
English a Century ago, shedding their best blood in 
the struggle ? What's all this talk about English law, 
then ? Is the law of that efl'ete old monarchy to 
decide cases in this free Republic ? No, sir ! There is 
nothing in the Constitution of the United States to 
warrant this humbttg. Our people won't stand it, sir j 
they will go to war with the old country again first. 
Do you hear ? No, sir, we will have no English law 
in this great country." How the irate suitor was 
appeased, or whether he was ever appeased at all, the 
story did not relate. 

Civil Service Reform, long demanded by the more 
thoughtful portion of the population, will one day be 
an accompUshed fact in America. Not less necessary 
is a similar reform in local government, especially that 
port of local government which relates to the adniinis- 
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tratiou of justice. If all magistrates appointed to civil 
courts were as able, as honest, and as much respected 
as Judge MalJory of Milwaukee, there would be uo 
need of change. There are, however, certain districts 
which are said or supposed to be notorious for judges 
who are the reverse of Judge Mallory. During the 
time of what was known as the Erie War — that is, the 
time when James Fisk and the shareholders of the 
Erie Railway were engaged in a prolonged legal 
struggle for the control and possession of that line — it 
was imputed that one of the judges before whom the 
matter was every now and then brought was so much 
under the influence of one of the parties to the suit 
thftt he was called " Fisk's judge." Last year, again, a 
certain Judge Westbrook, on account of his decisions 
regarding the Elevated Railway in New York, was 
designated in some of the newspapers " Judge White- 
wash." It 13 possible that both these functionaries 
may have been shamefully maligned. Indeed, it is 
always prudent to accept with great caution and 
reserve whatever is said about public officials when 
personal questions are involved. At the same time 
one would not like to place reliance on the integrity 
and uprightness of a magistrate who should happen to 
be chosen under the auspices of Tammany Hall. The 
time will come perhaps when Americans will see the 
impolicy of the popular election of persons who are to 
arbitrate between man and man. Already a move- 
ment is in progress towards that end in certain States 
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of the Union. If ib bo desirable that ofEeiala connected 
with the different branches of the civil service — ^post- 
masters, collectors of customs, and so forth — should bo 
allowed to hold office during good behaviour, it is 
unquestionably still more desirable that the same 
principle should be applied to all legal functionaries 
whatsoever. No country, least of all a free country 
like America, can alTord to permit the slightest 
suspicion to attach to the fount and source of justice. 

The opinions advanced in the foregoing pages 
attracted some little attention at the time they were 
originally published. Thus a gentleman whom I 
know to be perfectly competent to apeak on the 
subject wrote to the editor o£ the Newcastle WeeJdy 
Chronicle : — 

Viator veiy fairly contends tLat persona holding tbo position of 
Bdminiatrators of the kw should he permitted to retain office during 
good behaviour. Practicallj this is the system that is carried out in 
America with elective judges, Judge Mallorj, who is mcctioned by 
Vintor, is himaclf a case in point. Milwaukee was formerly b 
Democratic city. Mr. Mallory was elected municipal judge — equiva- 
lent to B stipendiary magiBtrato— by Democratic votes. Latterly, 
liowBvar, the Kepuhlicana have controlled the city ; but the bar, in 
common n'llh all citizens of position, always unite to re-elect com- 
petent judges, regardless of their party principles. Thsy have octod 
upon that idea in the re-electiona of Judge Matlory, a fair and fearless 
administrator of justice. I am one of those who place moie reliance 
upon the purity of motive which animates the people than upon that 
which inovoa a member of Parliament, who, as we know, practically 
appoints tnagtslratea in England, and that for political reasons too 
could multiply cases of State judges who have heea elected over 
over again hy the rotes of politlcaJ opponents. The condition of . 



;icty in s new connU'y — and not tbe elective Bjatcui — is 
occasional shortcomings in the administratian of tliQ law in the 
United States. 

The same side of the case, too, was presented iu 
a leading article which appeared in the New Yovh 
Telegram, the evening edition of the New York 
Herald, on March 21, 1883. As the article presents a 
really fair statement of the reasons why Americana 
prefer their own aystein, I reprint it entire : — 

Tho NetiKiMle WtdUy Chronide contaius a letter from ho English 
gentleman of prominence who is travelling in America, that prcGeiita 
Eome Btriking suggeations concerning the working in this country of 
the elective jndiciary sjstem. This ohserver discovers in Milwmikce 
a magistrate, Judge James 6. Mallory, who, wliilo noted for the rigour 
of bis dealings with the criminal classes, is, nevertheless, so strong 
with all other claBses that no candidate can ever be foond to stand 
against liim, so that he virtually holds a life trmire of his olEcc. This 
instance, however, is adduced as an eiception to the general workings 
of the elective BjsiBta, and this commentator predicts that the tiaia 
will come when Americans will see the impolicy of the popular election 
of peraona who are to arbitrate between man and man. He notes that 
there is already a movement toward that end in certaiu States of the 
Union. He argncs that, if it be desirahle that oihciBls connected witli 
the different brandies of the ciril setvicE — postmasters, collectora of 
costoma, and so forth — should be allowed to hold olScc during good 
behavionr, it is unquestionably sLill more desirable that the same 
principle should be applied to all legal functionaries. He saya : — 

" During the time of what was known as llie Erie war— that is, Ihe time 
when James Fislc and tlie shareholiiera of the Erie Railway were engaged 
in a prolonged legal almggle for the control and posseaaiou of that liiie— it 
was imputed that one of tlie judges before whom the matter waa every now 
and then bmnght waa so much under the inQnence of one of the parties 
to the salt that he was called 'Fisk'e judge.' Last year, again, aeertain 
Judge Westhrook, on account of his doeisioos regarding the Elevated Bailway 
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fn Ncir York, was designated in some of tl:e newspapera 'Jui^a Wliite 
wasli.' It is possible that botU these fimctiDnaries may linve Leen sliamefully 
maligned. Indeed, it is alwuya prudent to accept with great caution and 
reserve whatever is said aboat pnblic oiScials when personal questions are 
fniolred. At the same time one would not like to place reliance on tiie 
integrity and uprightness of a magistiats who ehonld happen to be chosen 
under the auspices of Tammany Hall." 

Conceding the force whicli the objcctionB to an elective jndioiary 
uniiuestionably Lave, we believe that it has yet to he shown that any 
other mode of creating judges would not be open to still greater objec- 
tions. The only conditions to a worthy elective judiciary are an 
adequate display of intelligence, Tigilance, and morality on the part of 
the people. If the people will not take the trouble to nominate and 
to elect honest and ciipable ofGceis to dispense jnatice among them, 
they deserve to snlfer the consequencea of their neglect to do so. If 
tlie people are not competent to aelect men to preside over their most 
sacred rights, what authority is competent ! The State courts and tho 
eloctivo ayatera have thus far produced qtiita as pare and eminent 
jurista, and have conlributed fully aa much to the repute of American 
jurisprudence, aa the Federal courts, whose juOges are appointed by a 
political Tresident. The United States Sniirema Court, packed with 
reference to legal tender decisions and in tlie interest of corporationa, 
and voting two ways at the same moment respecting the electoral 
controversy, does not present an altogether convincing argument 
aj;ainst the election of judges by the peoplf. 

As to the argument in favour of a life tenure, it oceiira to nc 
tiiaC the instance above cited is a good deal more to the point Wban 
the people discover a treasure of competency and incorruptibility upon 
the bench, they now have it readily within their power to keep bim 
there for life. Oil the other band, it is now as easy for them to get 
rid of an unworthy judge. The ease and promptitnde with which an 
aroused public sentiment puriHed the bench in this communitj of thn 
Tweed and Fisk judges is an argument in favour of leaving the judiciary 

Finally, the tendency to tamper with the present constitution of the 
judiciary, like the experimenting in biennial sofdions, ia nndcmocmtic 
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and nn-Ainericao, is devised in the interest of corporations and of 
aggregated capital, and is based npon the assumption that the people 
are incapable of self-government. If the people are too ignorant, too 
busy, or too selfish to elect proper officers, whether judicial or adminis- 
trative, let them be taught by a costly experience the consequences of 
their neglect The present system of popular government is good 
enough, if only it be properly and conscientiously applied. 
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||DUCATION in free countries is not so mucl: a 
matter of pride aa a matter of necessity. 
The citizens of America long ago recognised 
that the first condition of success in the great experi- 
ment they commenced in 1776 was the culture of the 
people. From this early conception of the require- 
ment of the Republic there has sprung that 
magnificent system of common schools which is 
one of the chief glories of the United States, 
Throughout the whole of the older and more 
northern portion of the commonwealth there are 
abundant facilities for the free and thorough educa- 
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tioii of rich and poor alika The largest building in 
most districts — at least in the Northern States — are 
often schools or colleges. Built rather for accomoda- 
tion than for architectural effect, the school Luildings 
are generally square, lofty, and substantial edifices. 
But of course the schools in the different parts of the 
country vary as much in outward appearance as in 
internal economy. Variation, moreover, prevails also 
in the state of education, as I shall have shortly to 
explain. The fact remains, however, that native-horn 
Americans in most of the States which originally 
constituted the RepuLlic are as well educated as the 
people of any part of the world. 

Wlien a new commumty is formed in America, one 
of the earliest matters to which the settlers attend is 
the selection of a school committee. The scholastic 
interests of the people, indeed, are looked after even 
hef ore towns and cities are established. The territories 
of the United States are divided into townships, 
eadi township exactly six miles square. (It is this 
mode of arrangement, as has already hceu remarked, 
that gives to maps of the country the appearance of a 
chequer board.) " Tor school purposes," eays Albert G. 
Shaw, "a township is made a separate and distinct 
corporation, with the legal style, ' Trustees of Schools 
of Township — , Range — ,' according to the number Ly 
which the township is designated in the Congressional 
Survey," The school trustees — three in number, who 
are usually elected with the other officers of the town-t 
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ship at a primary meeting of tlio citizens — have 
authority to divide the township into school districts, 
" It is the custom," Colonel Shaw continues, " to divide 
it into nine districts two miles square, and to erect 
a school near the centre of each. As the country roads 
are in many instances constructed on the section lines, 
and therefore run north and south, east and west, at 
intervals of a mile, the traveller expects to find a 
school-house at every alternate crossing." The control 
of the schools thus provided is vested in the hands of 
school directors chosen liy tho inhabitants, who are 
obliged by law to maintain a free school for not loss 
than five nor more than nine months in every year. 
The school directors are empowered to levy taxes on 
all the taxable property in the district, though they 
are forbidden to exceed a rate of 2 per cunt, for 
educational or 3 per cent, for building purposes. 
Township funds for the support of schools are derived 
from three sources — first, from the proceeds of the 
school lands given by the United States Government, 
the interest from which alone may be expended ; 
second, from the State school fund, which is raised by 
annual levies on all property of a tax of one-fifth of 
1 per cent. ; and, third, from the rates collected in tho 
district itself. The public school, therefore, ia an 
established part of the system of local government in 
America. And the schools, which are placed, as we 
have seen, within easy access of every inhabitant of a 
settled district, are free to all, every person between 1 
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the ages of six aud twenty-one being entitled, without 
cost of any kind, to scliool privileges. 

Not only are the scholars in the primary schools 
taught free, but school books and other appliances of 
education are supplied to them free also. High 
schools, equivalent to our grammar schools, are like- 
wise in many States established for the free education 
of the people ; but the scholars who attend these 
advanced seminaries are required to purchase their 
own hooka, Besides the institutions just mentioned, 
which offer to every child in the community a sound 
and gratuitous education, colleges and universities, 
maintained by public benevolence or supported by State 
aid, are to be found all over the continent. Many of 
the religious denominations, perhaps all of them, have 
colleges of their own, admission to which, however, is 
not neces.sarily confined to members of those bodies. 
The Baptists, for instance, have established a college 
at Rochester, which is one of the most important 
educational agencies in the State of New York. It is 
in this college that Dr. T. Harwood Pattison, as 
mentioned in a previous chapter, is Professor of 
Theology. The advantage of the Rochester institu- 
tion, I understand from Dr. Pattison, so far from being 
confined to people of the Baptist persuasion, is open on 
conditions perscribed to everybody who thinks proper 
to avail himself of them. Certain States have their 
own universities. The State of Missouri, for example, 
ia equipped in this manner. The first Constitution of 
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Missouri, adopted at St. Louis in 1820, declared — 
" Schools and the means of education shall be for ever 
encouraged in this State. One school or more shall be 
established in each township." For the support of the 
Missouri University the general Government made a 
grant of 46,000 acres o£ land to the State when it was 
first organized and admitted into the Union. The 
older and more famous universities of America — that 
of Yale at New Haven in Connecticut, and that of 
Harvard at Cambridge in Massachusetts — are almost 
as celebrated in the academic annals of the world as 
those of Oxford and Cambridge in our own country. 
Private generosity very frequently comes to the assist- 
ance of the public in the provision of scholastic 
facilities. The late Colonel Ralph Plunib, who last 
year erected a high school for the city of Streator, in 
the Dlinois coalfield, at a cost of 40,000 dollars, was by 
no means a solitary example of munificent regard for 
the intellectual welfare of the American people. 

I had opportunities of seeing some little of the 
work done both in the primary school and in the high 
school — the former at Roxbury, a pleasant suburb of 
Boston ; the latter at Lake View, a township just 
outside the city limits of Chicago. 

A friend who was with me at Roxhury had a horror 
of public speaking, though ho was at one time a well- 
known orator in England. Being aware that it waa 
the custom in the public schools of America for tha I 
teachers to ask visitors to address a few words to the [ 
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chiklren, he was rather doubtful about venturing 
inside the large and lofty building -which we knew 
from its appearance to be a public school. The 
Buperintendenfc in this case, however, was an exception 
to the rule ; for he showed us the various class-rooms, 
osplaineJ the system of education pursued, and intro- 
duced us to his numerous assistants, most of whom 
were young ladies as comely as they were efficient, 
without requesting the customary few words. It 
would be difficult to see anywhere a cleaner or mere 
healthy lot of children than the different class-rooms 
contained. With a superintendent so able, teachers so 
accomplished, and scholars so apt as those of Eoxbury, 
there was not much danger, it seemed to mo, o£ the 
educational interests of that part of the States being 
neglected. The school-house was a model of excellence 
for the purpose designed. Three storeys in height, it 
contained on each floor a series of large rooms, which 
were so constructed as to be kept cool and comfortable 
in summer and warm and comfortable in winter. I 
may add that education is so highly appreciated in 
Boston that there is no need there for truant officers. 
Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P., stated at the Social Science 
Congress of 18S2 that he had asked the Secretary of 
the Board of Education in Boston how many children 
were absent from school on a particular day without 
cause. The numher of absentees for the whole city, 
he was informed, was just two children ! 

The occasion on which I visited the high school at 
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Lake View — a handsome building overlooking Lake 
Michigan — was the eighth anniversary of that es- 
tablishment. It is a peculiar and interesting cus- 
tom at these high schools to hold at the close of the 
scholastic season what are called graduating exercises. 
The graduates of the year compose themes on any 
subject they please; friends and relations of the 
pupils then assemble at the school ; and the graduat- 
ing pupils recite the themes they have composed. 
Among the subjects which were discussed in the 
recitations of the scholars at Lake View were these : — 
"The Dignity of Labour," "Civil Service Reform," 
" Practical Education," and " The Pleasures of Hope 
and Memory." One young lady, replying to the 
question, " What Art's for a Woman ? " protested 
against the political enfranchisement of her sex; 
while the young man who chose civil service reform 
for a text complained that millions of dollars were 
spent in buying votes. " From the President to the 
lowest office-holder," he declared, " all are exposed to 
the political cancer." The occasion on which these 
addresses were delivered was evidently considered an 
event of some importance; for the building was 
crowded with scholars and their friends. The district 
in which the institution is situated is purely rural; 
hence all who attended the anniversary had to come 
from long distances. Large numbers travelled in their 
own buggies, while special trains of steam tram-cars 
carried many others hack towards Chicago, The j 
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" sweet girl graduates " were all dressed in white, as 
were also many others of the scholara. Each graduate, 
as soon as the theme was delivered, was presented with 
bouquets or baskets of flowers : so that by the time 
the exercises were concluded almost the whole front 
of the platform resembled a luxurious flower garden. 
The composition of the essays and the manner in 
which they were recited by the young people who 
had prepared them, testified to the admirable qualities 
of the education which Professor Nightingale, the 
principal of the high school, had imparted to the 
youths and maidens who had been under his guidance. 
The proceedings were brought to a close by addresses 
from trustees of the school and members of the 
Board of Education, The scholara, however, and 
not those who attended to listen to them, performed 
the principal part in the evening's entertainment. 

There was at one time considerable apprehension 
that the school system of the United States was in 
some danger from the claims of the Catholic portion 
of the community. General Grant, it may be re- 
membered, made a strong and energetic declaration 
on the subject during the time he was President, It 
would certainly be outrageous were a foreign element 
to be allowed to undo the work established by the 
founders of the Republic. American citizens even yet 
bitterly complain that they should, after having 
provided for the education of their own sons and 
daughters, be exposed to the invasion of hordes of 
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illiterate people from Europe, who threaten to disturb 
the established order of things. Much mischief has 
already arisen from thi.9 cause. One heara in New 
York of the exceptional privileges which have been 
granted to the Catholic denomination. Even in 
Boston the adherents of the Church of Rome have so 
largely increa.sed that the managers of the common 
schools have matle concessions to their prejudices. 
If the admirable policy hitherto pursued in the 
matter of education in the States should be over- 
turned in order to conciliate or gratify a persistent 
portion of the community, it is greatly to be feared 
that evil days will be in store for America. Ameri- 
cans hftve every right and justice on their side when 
they insist, as some of them are energetically insisting, 
that the persons who are offered the hospitality of 
a tree country should leave behind them the ideas 
they have imbibed in the despotic nations from which 
they have escaped. No contention can be more sound 
than that America, if the prosperity of the country ia 
to continue, must be governed according to American 
ideas. 

Notwithstanding the excellent provision made in 
most of the States of the Union for the education 
of the people, there is a much larger percentage of 
illiterate persons in the coimtry than is commonly 
supposed. The last census sho-\ved that the aggregate 
population of the United State.s, of ten years and 
upwards, amounted to 30,761,607. Of these, 4,923,451, 
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or i3'4 per cent., were returned as uiiatle to read, aud 
6,239,958, or 17 per cent., a^ unable to write. A vast 
majority of the illiterate part of the population 
consists, as may readily he supposed, of the recently 
emancipated negroes. Out of 4,601,207 coloured 
people above ten years of age, no fewer than 3,220,878 
were found to be unable to write. Even in the 
Northern States, owing, no douht, to the enormous 
arrivals from Europe, a great deal of illiteracy 
prevails. But the contrast between North and South 
in this matter b astonishing. The percentage of 
persons unable to read is 5'3 in Massachusetts, 4-0 in 
Wisconsin, and 2'4 in Iowa ; while the same per- 
centage is 43'5 in Alabama and 48-2 in South Carolina. 
Some alarm was naturally created when the statement 
was made before the National Educational Convention 
in August, 1882, that 32 per cent, of the voters of the 
country were unable to read the ballots which they 
cast. That thore are two million voters who camiot 
spell the names of the candidates to whom they givo 
their suflzages must necessarilj' be a subject of grave 
anxiety to the citizens of the Republic. Three-fourths 
of the two millions of illiterate electors live in the old 
Slave States, large numbers of whom, of course, were 
born and reared in slavery. But the trouble is that 
most of the children of the emancipated slaves are 
growing up in as dense ignorance as their parents. 
The extension of the sufl'rage in England was 
immediately followed by the establishment of a 
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national system of education ; but the enfranchise- 
ment of the negro has not so far been followed by the 
same happy result in the Southern States. Even 
Southerners, however, may be expected before long to 
appreciate the sentiment of a New York journal, 
that " an ignorant mass of voters is, under our 
political system, a. constant source of danger to the 
State." 

No system could have been better devised for uniting 
the community into one homogeneous nation than the 
common-school system of the United States. Since 
all children are taught by the same masters, sit on the 
same benches, and learn from the same books, it neces- 
sarily foliowa that the divisions which prevail 
elsewhere are to a largo extent obliterated in that 
country. It is probably due to this cause that there 
is a greater degree of equality, not so much in wealth 
as in social intercourse, among the citizens of the 
Republic than among any other people in the world. 
Poor and rich mix together there in a manner that 
would astonish people in England if so pleasant a 
phenomenon were witnessed in these islands. The 
common schools on the one hand, and the arrangements 
for railway travelling on the other, level all mere 
artificial distinctions in the United States. J 
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HX FBOFLX— VIEWS OF W. /. LIHTON — " BO OOUSTEY 
lOa MAS "— INTEEVIBW WITH WBNDRLL PHlLLirti— 

QUEaTioN— THE Eionr to seobdb— "A notcH 

APPIKKSS FOR THE MILLIONS " — AN ILLINOIS COAL- 
MINEB — PRRPEHBNCB FOB AMBniOA— LONOEn ItOUBS OF LAnOUB 
— WA0B9 OJ WOBKINO PEOPLE — THE SLUMS OF NEW YORK— "GO 
WEST, YOCNO MAN " — STKIKB OF IJLOSWOBKERS— HA LOONS AND 
SQUALOB IH CLEVELAND— " HIKED 01BL3." 

^^^^EFOBE giving the result of my own obser- 
ffl EcSij vations concerning the social condition of 
' -^ the American people, it may not be without 
interest if I state the opinions of three different persons 
whom I met in three different parts of the country — 
the first a sojourner from England, the second a native 
of Massachusetts, the third a settler from Scotland. 

Tiie name of W. J. Linton — an artist, a poet, and a 
politician — is well known in literary and artistic 
circles. The " History of Engraving in America," 
which Mr. Linton has lately published, has been the 
subject of animated discussion in American reviews 
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and magazinea. Mr. Linton, with whom I was con- 
nected in certain political experiments more than a 
quarter of a century ago, has of late years taken up 
his abode in the outskirts of New Haven. It was 
there I visited him. Though he was then in his 
seventieth year, he was engaged in occupations which 
would seem to require the energy and strength of a 
person twenty years younger. He not only illustrated 
hia own books, but he actually printed and in some 
cases even bound them. The whole of the work was 
his, from the engraving of the blocks, the writing of 
the letter-press, and the setting up of the tj-pea, to the 
working off of the sheets. Mr. Linton was even more 
completely tho author and producer of his own books 
than William Blake was the author and producer of 
his famous poems and etchings ; for Blake, it may bo 
remembered, had the aa.sistance of his wife, while 
Linton had no assistant whatever. Well, I found my 
old friend not only vigorous in person, hut youthful in 
spirit. The man whom I saw at New Haven was in 
almost all respects the same man whom I knew in 
1854, when on the banks of Coniston Water we dreamed 
together of the establishment of an English Republic. 
Mr. Linton had relinquished none of his ideas, forgotten 
none of his projects, lost none of his enthusiasm. Aa 
abundant as ever was his faith in the future of 
humanity. I mention these facts for the purpose of 
emphasising his opinions on tho condition of American 
Bociety. Like others of his ancient associates who 
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were residing in America, Mr. Linton regarded with i 
equal disfavour the political and the social state of the , 
country. Politics, he contended, had become a mere 1 
scramble for oiEee. A recent scandal in New Haven 
— a scandal in which two young men of position were 
suspected of conspiring with an abandoned woman to 
first ruin and then murder a respectable girl belonging 
to that city — gave point to some of his strictures on 
the morals of the community, " America," he said, 
" is no country for the poor man." Even in the State 
of Connecticut, he added, laws have been passed for- 
bidding vagrancy. The Republic of the United States 
is clearly not the ideal Republic which Mr, Linton 
still believes it is possible to establish on earth,* 

One of the greatest movements of our century, 
which was also happily one of the most successful in 
the history of the world, was that for the abolition of 
slavery in the Southern States of America. It was 
a movement that involved more than the emancipa- 
tion of four million negroes ; for it involved, too, the 
dignity of labour and the credit of the labourer in 

* Mr. LintoD, wbD had seen wimt I had written about him as it was 
pnsaing through the press, wrote to uie afterwaida to diaulaim any 
compariaon of morals botwcou England and America, as he thought 
my remarks seemed to suggest. The point he desired to make, he 
added, waa " not in the occurrenco of crime, but in the escape ftora 
punishment tbiongh laxity of law." Again, I had used the word 
" hopelesaaess " in refeiring to bia views. But however diBsatitfitd 
be might fml about the state of things in hotb countries, he wished it 
to bo QDdcrstood tbat ho waa not hoptUas of an; Anglo-Saxon peopls. 
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every part of the globo. Of all the noble men and 
women who threw them.selves into that great agitation, 
none waa more fervent in spirit, more resolute in 
counsel, or more eloquent in speech, than Wendell 
Phillips, the coadjutor of Lloyd Garrison, Charles 
Sumner, Theodore Parker, and a host of other earnest 
and uncompromising enemies of the slave system. It 
was to Mr. Phillips that I went one day in Boston with 
a letter of introduction From my friend Mr. Linton. I 
found Mr. Phillips, as I found every other American of 
eminence to whom I waa introduced, accessible and 
cordial. Although I wa.s a perfect stranger even by 
name, although I had no other object than the satis- 
faetion of making the acquaintance of a man whom I 
highly esteemed, he received me so kindly that I did 
not feel that my visit was in any way an intrusion. 
During the short time I ventured to inflict myseU 
upon Mr. Phillips's attention, two or three subjects of 
interest to folks at home were mentioned. Mr. Piiillips ' 
had taken a determined stand on the Irish question — 
favourable to Ireland, but somewhat hostile to 
England. When I told him that I thought the point 
on which all Englishmen were united was that of the 
integrity of the kingdom, Mr. Phillips remarked that 
he had told some of his Irish friends that Ireland was 
not big enough to make a strong self-reliant nation, 
that she might become a sort of Switzerland, and that 
it was perhaps better for her to remain united to 
Britain, and bo continue part and parcel of a gteafc 
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country. The argument that the position of England 
was precisely the aame as that of America when Sonth 
Carolina wanted to secede, reminded Mr, PhUHpa 
of a conversation he had at the time of the war with 
the late Lord Amherley. The noble lord had contended, 
like his father. Earl Russell, that the North had no 
right to coerce the South. " But," asked Mr, Phillips, 
" what if Ireland should want her independence ? " 
Lord Amberley could only respond that that was a 
different matter ! We talked also, however, about tho 
condition of America. Mr. Phillips is probably no 
more satisfied with that condition than any other man 
who has entertained great and exalted hopes for the 
future of mankind ; but he made one remark which 
seemed to indicate that he did not regard with the 
same misgivings as Mr. Linton the position and 
prospects of tho Republic, " We manage in this 
country," he said, " to work out a rough average 
happiness for the millions." Well, any country of 
which it can be fairly said that " a rough average 
happiness for the millions" is worked out by the 
millions themselves cannot be in a very bad way 
after all. 

The visit I paid to the Illinois coal-field brought me 
into communication with several miners from the old 
country. Some of them were located on the land, 
cultivating their own farms, and sitting under their 
own vines and fig-trees. Two had gone into partner- 
ship, and were about to open a coal-bank on an estate 
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they had purchased on the muddy margin of the 
Vermilion River. I had occasion to call at the house 
of Mr. Thomas White, who had emigrated from 
Scotland. Though it was late in the afternoon, and 
though he had been eng^ed in the mines from early 
morning, Mr. White had not returned from his work. 
The house he occupied and owned was situated in a 
neighbourhood which had only been partially cleared 
of the primeval forest. It was scrupulously clean iind 
thoroughly comfortable. Moreover, it seemed to be 
surrounded with sufficient land to enable its owner to 
grow many products for the wants of his family. I 
asked Mrs, White which she preferred, the old country 
or the new. The answer she returned was precisely the 
same as that I received from every other person who 
had resided a few years in America and to whom I put 
the same question. She would, she said, never think 
of going hack again. If she had newly arrived in the 
country, and had not become accustomed to the 
climate and other conditions of American life, she 
would probably have given a different answer. The 
class of grumblers, commonly called "soreheads," in 
the States and in Canada, are in fact usually recruited 
from the ranks of fresh settlers. When Mr. Wliite 
returned home in the evening, I asked him how it 
was that ho preferred America to his native land, 
since he had to work so much longer in the one 
country than the other. " Well," said he, " I would 
rather work twelve hours tor myself than eight hours 
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ior somebody else." What he meant was prolmbly tl 
that eight hours at home only produced enough wages 
for a working man to live, while twelve hours in 
America produced enough, not only to enable him to 
live, but to enable him also to invest some of his 
earnings in the purcha.se of a homestead. There 
was certainly no disposition on the part of any of the 
working men I met in the coal-field of Illinois to 
complain of their material condition in their new 
country. Comfortable and prosperous, they had at 
least some prospect of acquiring a competency in oM 



Speaking generally, it appears to be the rule that 
men work longer and harder in America than they do 
in England ; but long hours and hard work, owing to 
climatic considerations, are probably less exhausting 
in America than the same hours and the same labour 
would be in England. The climate of America, 
indeed, as I have already indicated, acts as a 
stimulant to the physical and mental energies of 
the people who dwell in it. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
noticing the incessant work and worry which he 
saw to be the characteristics of almost all classes of 
Americans, suggested that it was time to preach 
the doctrine of relaxation. But though the climate 
does urge men to exertion, operating in this respect 
like a constant tonic, it is not without numerous 
drawbacks. It impels some men forward in such 
a way that they soon wear themselves out. Nor 
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is this all. The intense heat of summer, not to 
mention tlie frequent accompanimenta o£ mcaquitoea 
and similar plagues, is a serious discomfort, especially 
to certain sections of working men, who, following 
their occupations in the fierce glare of the sun, some- 
times succumb to the solar influences, But the lot 
of the poor, endurable in summer, must be terriblo 
in winter, when the least exposure without the warm- 
est of warm clothing causes intolerable pain, if not 
lasting injury. Such is the severity of the cold 
experienced during what are called "cold snaps," 
that life would be almost impossible in the mote 
northern regions of the States except for the wonder- 
ful drjnesa o£ the atmosphere. When the ther- 
mometer descends, as it sometimes does, to twenty 
or thirty degrees below zero, everybody can understand 
that rags and wretchedness must often prove fatal. 
The wages which working men earn, as a rule, 
though handsome according to our standard, can 
hardly suffice to furnish protection against the inclera- 
enciea of winter. Agricultural labourers last summer 
were receiving in some parts of the Northern States 
from one dollar and a half to two dollars and a half 
per day, equal to 6s, or 10s, of our money, in addition 
to board and lodging. While being shown tlirough 
the establishment of Messrs. Hand and McNally, a 
famous firm of map and railway printers in Chicago, 
I inquired the rate of wages paid to the workpeople. 
Working printers, I was informed, make about 
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eighteen dollars per week — equivalent to £3, 129, 
These wages would no doubt be considered handsome 
in England ; but as the cost of clothing and house-rent 
is higher in America than it is in England, though 
the cost o£ many of the iieceasaries of life is certainly 
lower, the advantage of better wages may, at least to the 
extfut named, be considered more apparent tlian real. 
Taking all things into account, especially the fact that 
the artizan in America lives upon a more expensive 
scale than his brother in England, it is possible that 
the social and economical condition of the industrial 
classes is not greatly superior to the condition of 
the same classes in our own country when trade is 
brisk and employment plentiful. 

It would seem that the poorer classes in America have 
fewer domestic comforts than they have in England. 
This is mainly owing, I believe, to the greater cost 
of houses and house-rent. There are in tho lower 
portions of New York as much squalor and wretched- 
ness as in most large cities in Europe. The faulty how- 
ever, probably arises in this case from the dissipated 
and improvident habits of the persons who endure the 
misery. At any rate, it is pretty certain that every man 
of sound body and mind who cares to take the advice 
of Horace Greeley, " Go West, young man," can lift 
himself clear out of social degradation. Millions of 
acres of fertile land in the Far Western States can 
be had almost for the asking. Such being the case, it 
is surely tho fault of those who remain in the great 
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cities if they do not profit by the chances that are 
offered them. A recent visitor to Dakota has given 
numerous and attractive stories o£ the success of 
working men in that region. A shoemaker has 
acquired 500 acres of land ; a railway work- 
man is the proprietor of a homestead of nearly the 
same extent ; and a labourer who, four years ago, 
possessed little more than the clothes he wore, has 
now 320 acres — house and barns, teams and dairy 
cattle. Surely it were bettor to accept Mr. Greeley's 
advice than to remain wallowing in the slums of New 
York, But poverty, or at all events the appearance 
of poverty, is not confined to the populous citie.s on 
the Atlantic coafit. A great strike of ironworkers, 
extending over a large portion of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and other States, was proceeding at the time I was 
in Cleveland. I therefore made an excursion to that 
portion of the Forest City — this nickname, by-the- 
way, is now a misnomer, for the forest has almost 
entirely disappeared — where the iron furnaces are 
situated, some four or five miles from the centre of 
Cleveland, I saw no indications of a strike beyond 
groups of men standing here and there idly together, 
and a rather numerous body of policemen walking 
about in couples ; but I saw something of the 
habitations of the working classes. Many of the 
shops along the route I took bore foreign names on 
the sign-boards, and almost every other shop seemed 
to be a saloon, otherwise a drinking -house. The 
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names of the proprietors were for the moat part 
unmistakably cither Irish or German. As for the 
condition of the people, so far as I was able to obaervo 
it, it appeared to me no better than that of the 
working population in any similar district in England. 
The prevailing features of the locality, apart from the 
saloons, were dirt and bare-footed children. It may 
be that the dirt and the bare feet of the children had 
some connection with the multitude and popularity 
of the saloons. 

Charles Dickens has recorded his annoyance when 
a shoemaker in the United States, who came to 
measure him for a pair of boots, ventured to speak 
to him in the free and familiar manner customary in 
that country. The servile deference observed in old 
communities is almost entirely absent in America, 
People are courteous without being subservient — 
dignified without being insolent. It is known that 
they so much resent the idea of inferiority in all 
the occupations of life, that no one will accept the 
designation of servant. The young women who 
discharge household duties in families ate called 
" hired girls." Few of them, however, are natives 
of the country. For some reason or other — probably 
because the American mind revolts against servitude 
of any kind — domestic work has fallen into the hands 
of immigrants. And these immigrants, as the phrase 
goes, have " a high old time " of it. I believe it is 
not customary for them to wash the linen, to wait at 
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tnlile, or even to clean the boots. At any rate, thia 
was the case in one family of which I was a guest. 
I could not black my own boots, which I would 
otherwise willingly have done, for the simple reason 
that I did not know where to find the necessary 
materials. The consequence was, that I was exposed 
to considerable embarrassment from the knowledge 
I had that the polishing process was performed by a 
younger branch of the family. That embarras.5ment 
was still further increased when, wishing in somo way 
to recognise the service I had received, the young 
gentleman in question " went off on his ear " — that is 
to say, exhibited as much indignation as if I had 
offered him a deliberate affroat 
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ST^IMERICA is not free from those outbreaks of 
^^^» industrial warfare which occasionally disturb 
i LVV-ji more ancient countries. Strikes, indeed, 
aMsiiine at tiiuo3 a much more violent and dangerous 
form in the New World than they do in the Old. The 
great railway strike of 1877 was really in its extent 
and its devastations a civil war. Property worth 
thirty millions of dollars was destroyed ; the civil 
authorities were paralj'sed ; and when the military 
attempted to prevent the wanton ravages of the 
rioters, pitched battles were actually fought, the killed 
and wounded on each side amounting in some cases to 
the losses sustained in a warlike encounter. Tlie 
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outrages connnitted by the iLolly Maguires, who com- 
posed the Pennsylvania section of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, were tlie result of a conspiracy rather 
than a combination. So far as the organization of the 
Mollies may be considered a trades movement at all, it 
resembled that which the infamous Eroadhead con- 
ducted in Sheffield some years ago. The conspirators, 
however, who all belonged to one race, made fierce and 
relentless war against the managers of mines and 
ironworks. A gentleman who occupied this unenviable 
position at Scranton told me many extraordinary 
stories of the desperate encounters ha and his work- 
people had had with Mollies in ambush. It was a fact, 
ho assured me, that certain divisions of the organiza- 
tion were known even to the members as " murder 
committees." A successful murder was called a " clean 
job." More horrible still, there were sometimes rival 
claimants for the honours and rewards bestowed on 
the assassins ! Innumerable crimes were traced to tha 
secret operations of the conspirators. It was only 
when traitors and spies found their way into the 
secret councils of the Molly Maguires that one of the 
most formidable conspiracies of modern times was 
disrupted and destroyed. The later strikes in 
America, however, I am glad to say, aa that of the 
ironworkers to which I referred in the last chapter, 
have been conducted with little violence and lesa 
bloodshed. 
The contrast between rich and poor in America, 
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which is more marked there than it is even in I 
land, has induced a large portiou o£ the working classes 
to associate themselves with the Socialist movement- 
Rich men are both richer and more numerous among 
out cousins than among ourselves. Mr. Vanderhilt, 
for instance, is reputed to be worth forty or fifty 
millions sterling. The fortune of Mr. Jay Gould is 
estimated at a hundred million dollars. The other 
kings of Wall Street — Rusaell Sage, Cyrus Field, etc. 
— can also boast of many millions of money. The 
wealth of these gentlemen consists chiefly of railway 
and similar stocks. Millionaires are as common in 
the mining districts of Colorado and Nevada as they 
are in New York. Some of the silver kings have 
risen suddenly from humble positions. One of them 
was 0. bar-tender — what wo would call a barman — iu 
California not so many years ago, while another was 
once a labourer in the silver mines. The ostentatious 
display of wealth on the part of a few of the great 
capitahsts — notably in the ca.sc of the younger 
Yanderbilt, who has erected a magnificent palace in 
New York, and in the case of Mr. Gould, who is 
spending a quarter of a million dollars on a new steam 
yacht — has encouraged wild notions of some sort of 
levelling process in the minds of certain members of 
the working classes.* It is not a little unfortunate, 

* Hero ia an eztnot from a Soathern newspnper which shows the 
sort of aentimenta tha display of splendour and luxury is inspinng : — 
"The Vanderhilt dwellinfr-houae in which the recent Taiicy ball was 
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albeit perhaps not at all wonderful, that many o£ 
the labour organizations in the United States set up 
claims which cannot be realised without social con- 
vulsion. Twenty thousand working men paraded 
the streets of New York on the 5th of September, 
1882, Among the mottoes inscribed on the banners 

^wi'w coat £800,000. There wero aasemblod guests to tlio number of 
SCO. Ths combiaed wenlth of theao 800 guests ivcre £100,000,000, to 
wit :— W. H. Vnoaarbiil, £40,000,000 ; the Astors, £40,000,000 ; W. 
K. Vaiiderbilt, £5,000,000 ; George Fullan, £3,000,000 ; Cyriia Field, 
£2,000,000, etc. Tlie flowers cost £2,000 ; Mrs. W. K. Vandfcbilt's 
dress coat £2,000 ; Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt's jewellery =oat £300,000 j 
tlie supper cost £4,000; tbo ciitirs wponsa of tho ball, £10,000. Yet, 
in the cit; where all this wealth exists, men and wonien were djiug of 
starvation. Tlio papers that gave an account of this display of luxury 
record the deoth by aaioide, by insanity, by starvation, of man and 
women who had tried in vain to get emidoyment, and died Lpcauae oT 
failure and for want of food. Thera must be something radically 
wrong in the very foundations of society when anch violent contrast* 
exist. Of one thing we njay be sure, tliat this is a sliam Republic" 
It will bo Been from the above extract that the common notion that 
men are honouroJ for their riches in America — that, in fact, an 
aristocracy of wealth has been created in that country — is very mncli 
of a mistake. Millionaires who merely amass fortunes ara held in no 
great esteem. Nay, if they waste their means on personal giitlilico- 
tions Lilly, they are rather despised than respected. It is men 
I tho Vancierbilts and the Goulds, men ivho 
a great public par])oses, that are honoured and 
And there is no country in the world nliera 
1 this way. The Girard College, thj Cornell 
University, the Cooper Institute, tho Aator Library — these and ■ 
hundreil other useful and splendid institutions to ha found in all 
parts of the Union, are practical evidences of the benevolent spirit 
which inspires not a few of the wealthy classca in America. 
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borue in the procession were these : — " Labour pays 
&11 Taxes," " Labour built this Republic : Labour | 
shall rule it," "To the Workers should belong thet-l 
Wealth," " Pay no Kent." About the same time a 
Labour Convention was held in Philadelphia. The 
Convention was attended by one hundred and twenty 
delegates from the trades unions o£ Pennsylvania, 
waa presided over by John Jarrett, president of the 
association which was then conducting the great 
strike of ironworkers, and culminated in the adoption 
of an elaborate platform of principles — some of them 
moderate and attainable, others extravagant and 
impracticable. It was demanded that a lawful day's 
work should be limited to eight hours, that all 
children under fourteen years of age should be 
excluded from the workshops, that equal rates of 
pay should be given to both sexes, that it should 
be made a penal offence to import labour under 
contract for the purpose of reducing American labour, 
and that the Government should enact a purely 
national circulating medium by issuing unlimited 
greenhacks! The two points on which the organized 
working men of America appear to insist, apart 
from matters directly concerning their own interests, 
are the expulsion of Chinese immigrants from the 
country and the establishment of a system of currency 
refonn which would probably in a very short time 
create infinite confusion. These two demands lie at 
the bottom of the changes which are sought by 
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the great secret organization known as the Knights 
of Labour— an organization which conducts the 
political work for the various trades societies, which 
was originally formed at a meeting of six cloth- 
cutters in Philadelphia in November, 18G9, and which , 
now claims to command the power of 1,30C,000 
mombcrs. The motto of the Knight;i is, " Labour 
built the World ; Labour must own the World." A 
branch of the society ia called the League of Deliver- 
ance, " organized by the united labour elements of I 
the Pacific Coast, in convention assembled, under the 1 
auspices of the Trades Assembly, for the purpose 
of — 1. Preventing further Chinese importation ; 2. 
Removing those Chinese now here." The organ of 
the Knights of Labour in San Francisco has printed 
and reprinted this remarkable sentiment : — " He who 
employs Chinese labour or encourages it makes 
prostitutes of American women and thieves of | 
American men." The announcement in the same 
paper of the " first grand annual picnic of the Anti- , 
Chinese Laundry Association" contained an engraving 
of America blowing a Chinaman from a gun, beneath 
which was the following doggerel : — 1 

Blow loud your trampets, ■ 

Beat well your drums, I 

And let tho cannuns ruar; J| 

TliG Moni^oliau Hordes 1 

Sliall Derer again * \ 

Invade our Caldea Sbare. 1 

The antipathy to the yellow race which ia exem- ] 
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plificd in these lines is naturally calculated to lead 
at some tirao or other to scenes as violent and as 
repulsive as those which were witnessed in New 
York when black men were hung to the lamp-posts 
in the streets, and when the veriest scum of that city 
burnt down the Negro Orphan Asylum. Negroea 
were hated at that time by the lowest class of 
labourers because thoy constituted a competing power. 
A like reason now impels the same class to turn their 
wrath against the Chinese. There may or may not bo 
good and aufficent reasons for preventing an irruption 
of Mongolians, since such an irruption might in time 
seriously affect the fortunes of the Republic ; but I am 
bound to say that tlic Chinamen whom I saw in all 
the large cities I visited seemed to jne a perfectly 
harmless and inoffensive class of people. There is no 
doubt of their industry; nor is there more doubt of 
their orderly and unobtrusive behaviour. The China^ 
man, in fact, so far as I could see or hear, was a model 
citizen. Much of the laundry work performed ia the 
chief cities has fallen into his hands. And so well 
does he execute this service, that a man whom I 
casually met near Bunker Hill Monument informed 
me that a white shirt washed and ironed by a China- 
man would keep clean a day or two longer than the 
same article if washed and ironed by native laun- 
dresses. The Chinese, however, whatever their num- 
bers, live as a class apart, mingling in no way with the 
ordinary population. Strangers in a strange land. 
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there is little likelihood that they will ever be any- 
thing else. The isolation which appeared to be 
characteristic of the Chinese in America was charac- 
teristic also, though in a lesser degree, of the negroes. 
It was a rare thing to see negro men or women in tha I 
company of any other than members of their own 
race. And yet the negroes with whom I conversed 
were as agreeable and as intelligent as any portion of 
the community. It is true that at times they appear 
to show more of the frolicsome attributes of children 
than the white people ; hut I noticed in their conver- 
sation none of that peculiarity of dialect which is 
invariably associated with the miiistrels of our 
conceit halls. I inquired of a negro waiter in 
the Capitol at Washington whether black men 
had now any reason to complain of the treatment 
they received. His answer was satiisfactory — "None 
at all, air," An official connected with the same 
building — a negro of marked intelligence — assured 
jue that the prejudice against his race was rapidly 
dying out, at least in that part of the Republic 
"Was there," I asked, "an equality between black 
and white about there ? " " Yes, sir," he answered, 
" measurably so," Even in New York, where a dark 
skin was once treated as a sort of crime, the decline 
of race hatred is indicated by the fact that special 
schools for coloured children are about to be aban- 
doned. The negro is proving himself so good and 
acceptable a eitizeu that the day may not be distant 
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when lilaek men will hold some o£ the highest oiUc&'i 
in the State. Only twice did I hear any vile ahuse of 
the coloured population. Once the speaker was an 
emigrant from the North of England ; the speaker in 
the other case was a doctor from New York. Every- 
hody else, within the limits of my observation, 
appeared to treat the once unfortunate slave-race with 
consideration and resiiect, 

Tlie Socialism of Robert Owen and Louis Blanc 
is very different from the Socialism which finds 
favour in America, Owen's followers in England 
have coveted the country with co-operative societies. 
If the followers of Louis Blanc have not performed a 
like service for France, they have at least abstained 
from terrifying the timid. While co-operation is but 
little known in America, and in some parts not even 
known at all, the men who call themselves Socialists 
spend their time in propagating revolutionary and 
anarchical ideas, advocating the use of dynamite, and 
threatening to destroy everything io order that no- 
iKidy may own anything. There can be little doubt 
that these furious fanatics would overturn the 
American Republic, just as similar fanatics over- 
turned the Spanish Republic. The operations of the 
secret societies which flourish in some of the large 
cities across the Atlantic would make orderly pro- 
gress impossible, since no distinction is made between 
laws which are imposed by a despot and laws which 
havo received the sanction of a free people. Aa | 
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everybody knows, progress that is not orderly ia apt 
to end in reaction. Some years ago an Irishman 
named Denis Kearney obtained great influence among 
the working people oE California on account of his 
advocacy of the expulsion of the Chinese. The 
language he used was even more violent than the 
policy he supported, " I now appeal to you," he said, 
addressing a crowd in the sand-lots of San Francisco, 
" to get ready ; for, by the eternal God, the men we 
have elected must be seated, and by physical force, 
if necessary. I have told you for two years that 
when the ballot failed I would resort to bullets. All 
that is left to you now is the dagger and the bullet. 
Arm yourselves with rifles, hatchets, pistols. I know 
a thousand or two of us will get killed, but all the 
thieves will get killed. When the melee is over, you 
bet there won't be a Chinaman left in China Town." 
Nothing, however, came of this ferocious talk. And 
now, as I was informed by a San Francisco gentleman, 
Mr. Kearney, accredited with having amassed a for- 
tune of 40,000 dollars, has so far fallen out of public 
favour that he is both hated and despised by the very 
classes he once misled. It has happened recently that 
men of Mr. Kearney's temperament have publicly 
advised the assassination of capitalists and the 
plunder of banks and stores. But even less atten- 
tion has happily been given to these ravings than 
to the outrageous counsels of the San Francisco 
orator. 
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Working people who are natives of America pay 
little or no heed to the apostles of violence and 
disorder. What countenance is given to preposterous 
theories comes from men who are aliens to the 
country, strangers to its institutions, and out of 
harmony with the spirit which has mode it one of 
the greatest nations on earth. The intelligent and 
sensible portion of the working classes, who con- 
stitute, of cour,?e, the great bulk of the population, see 
clearly, as everybody who visits America cannot help 
seeing, that there are opportunities and possibilities in 
the States for the honest and the industrious labourer 
such as are nowhere else presented to the poor. The 
condition of the labourer, hopeless in many parts of 
Europe, is, except in time of crisis and depression, at 
least cheerful in America. Moreover, the worker has 
not to endure "the proud man's contumely"; for he 
is at least the political equal of the richest in the 
land. As every French soldier is said to carry a 
marshal's baton in his knapsack, so every native-bom 
citizen of America may be said to have within his 
reach the chair of the President of the Republic, It 
is this sense of his own importance as a member of a 
great community tliat makes him revere and cherish 
the country of his birth. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
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a BTTYSBUBa — THE 
BPEECM Ot IVENDBMi THILUP 
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^^S|HE late Lord Macaulay adventured the predic- 
B^ ^ t'O'i ^^^^^ ^^^ American Republic would in 
'h2J3! no long time end in failure. I forget now 
the reasons he assigned for this speculative opinion; 
but these reasons are of no great consequence, since 
the prediction itself is not only unfulfilled, but likely 
to remain unfulfilled for a long while yet. The 
United States did indeed come very near to disrup- 
tion twenty years ago. Some of our Tory orators 
exultingly declared at the tune that the Republican 
bubble had burst, If the slave-owners could have 
succeeded in separatmg the Southern from the 
Northern States, the European system of Urge 
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arraamcnt'j, of embattled frontiers, and of periodic^ 
wars would have been introduced into America. And 
monarchy and despotism would probably not have 
been long in following. But the patriotism of the 
American people saved the nation from that calamity. 
It is altogether doubtful whether any monarchy iu 
Europe could have passed through a crisis so terrible 
and prolonged as that which the American Republic 
experienced, and survived the shock and uproar. 
The Republic, however, emerged from the struggle 
stronger and freer thau ever. What is perhaps even 
more remarkable is the fact that the vast armies 
which had entered the field to put down the rebellion 
returned to the peaceful pursuits of life without 
causing any disturbance whatsoever. The conduct 
of the Federal soldiers, indeed, is deserving of the 
eloquent and graceful praise which Macaulay himself 
lias bestowed on tlie disbanded troops of our own 
Commonwealth. A people who could make such 
sacrifices and undergo such toils to maintain the 
institutions bequeathed to them by the Fathers of 
the Revolution would be the last in the world to 
shrink from still greater sacrifices and still heavier 
toils in order to perpetuate them. The touching and 
enduring appeal which Abraham Lincoln made in 
his first inaugural address to his "dissatisfied fellow- 
countrymen " will inspire future generations when 
times of trouble arise. " See to it," said Lincoln, 
two years later at Gettysburg, " see to it that govern- 
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ment of the people, for the people, and by tho people, 
shall not perish from the earth." Tho great political 
experiment which waa commenced in the New World 
a century ago, so far as we may judge from existing 
indications, will last as long aa any system in Europe. 
The anxiety of American citizens regarding their 
national future was shown in their declining to 
increase the standing army beyond 25,000 men, 
though urged to take that step by so estimable 
and accomplished a soldier as General Sherman. It 
was probably tho same spirit that inspired them to 
refuse a third term in the Presidency to the most 
successful and most popular of their commanders — 
General Grant. 

There arose in Boston some years ago an agitation 
for preserving one of the historic monuments of that 
city — the Old South Church, the church in which 
the leaders of the movement for national independence 
had held some of their meetings. Mr, Wendell 
Phillips, in the course of the agitation, delivered 
some stirring and eloquent speeches. It was in one 
of these speeches that the great orator, referring to 
the courage of the founders of the Republic in resting 
the governmeut on the suffrage of every individual 
man, spoke as follows ; — 

No previous experiment threw any liglit on th&t untried and 
dcai)erate ventnra Greece liad her Republics ; Uiej wore narrowed to 
a raee, and rested on kUvm, Switzerland had her RepuUios ; tliey 
were the lUpublica of ramUtcs. Holland, had her Republic ; it wii 



Pcpu'ulit! or ]aii<lowiien. Oar fathers were to cut loose from projiertn 
Troin tlio anchoragn of talnled estates ; they were to risk what no Stats 
had over rislied beroi'e, what all human oipiiricnco anil all statesmaa- 
Bhip consiilercil ataik mailncag. JetTarson and Sam Adams, rcprtaont- 
ing two leading States, may be siipi>osad to have looked out on their 
future, and eon tem plated tutting loose from all that the world had 
regarded as safe — property, privileged classes, a muzzled press. It waa 
■ pathless sea. Cut they had that sereue faith in Goil that it wm safe 
to trast a man with the rights He gave him. These forty millions of 
people have at last achieved what no race, no nation, no ago hitherto 
has Biiececilcd in doing. We have foundtd a Repnhlic on the nnlimited 
Buirroge of tlie iDilUons. We have actually worked ont the problem, 
that man, aa God created him, may be trusted with self-govorntnent. 
We have shown the world that a CImrch without a bishop, and a Slate 
without a king, is an actual, real, every-day possibility, A hundiinl 
years ago our fathers announced this sublime and, m it seemed thtn, 
foolhardy declaration, that God intended all men to be free and equal 
— all men, without restriction, without qualification, without limit 
A hundred years have rolled away since that venturous deelaratiou, 
and to-day, with a territory that joins ocean to ocean, with forty 
millions of people, with two wars behind her, witli the grand achieve- 
ment of having grappled with the fearful disease that threatened her 
central life, and broken fniir millions of her fetters, the great Republic, 
stronger than ever, launches into the second century of her existence. 
The annals of the world have no such chaptiT, in its breadth, its 
depth, its signiQcauee, or its bearing on future history. 

The spirit tliat inspired these powerful periods, if 
infused into the masses of tlie people, will itself 
suffice to perpetuate the majestic monument which 
has been reared in the United States. But it 
must not be assumed that uo dangers threaten the 
Hepublic — dangers from within as well as dangers 
from without. The licence of the press, the alarming 
prevalence of personal imputation, the absorption of 
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the public lands, and the growing disparity betweci 
the wcaHh of the rich and the means o£ the poor — 
all these things indicate internal dangers. Eut the 
dangers from without are perhaps even more real, 
immediate, and formidable. 

It ia the great influx oE strangers from every 
quarter of the globe — all of whom, if they care to 
claim the privilege, are admitted to political equality 
after briisf probation and almost without inquiry — 
that con.stitute.g the great danger from without 
" What fools," wrote an old ChartLst to me from 
Massachusetts shortly after the State elections of 
1882, "what fools these smart Yankees were to 
place their birthright at tho mercy of a foreign 
horde ! " But let us first understand the extent of 
this foreign flood. All through the summer of 18S2 
emigrants from Europe and elsewhere were being 
landed at Castle Garden, the great depfit for re- 
ceiving them in New York, at the rate of many 
thousands every day. During the month of July, 
no fewer than 65,000 reached the Statea Taking the 
whole year through, the increase of population from 
this source was 734,000 persons. Whence came this 
mighty mass ? The statistics of Castle Garden show 
that every country was represented, though the main 
contingents were natives of the British Isles, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy, and Russia. But 
other quarters of the globe were represented too — 
China, Japan, the East Indies, the West Indies, South 
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America, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and even 
Greenland and Iceland. Foreigners in 1S50 consti- 
tuted only nine and a half per cent, of the population 
of the States ; but now they form more than thirteen 
per cent. Of the foreign residents, the Irish, who 
numbered forty-three and a half per cent, in 1850, 
number now only twenty-seven per cent. Since the 
Irish are said to constitute " the least manageable and 
unhappily the least fusible of all the ingredients of 
American society," the natives of the Republic appear 
to regard the greater irruption of Germans, Scandi- 
navians, and English with satisfaction. Well, it is 
this great influx of strangers that troubles America ; 
for the emigrants bring with them habits, prejudices, 
and propensities that arc sometimes little in harmony 
with free institutions.* 

What peril there may be from this source is due to 
the extreme liberality of the laws relating to the 
suffrage. Foreigners, though they may not be able 
even to speak the language of the country, are 
admitted to equal rights with American citizens twelve 
months after they set foot on the soil of the Republic. 
This is the theory of the law ; but, as a matter of fact, 
many thousands of emigrants, if their votes should 
happen to be needed by their friends, are put upon the 

• No aoecdota waa told ms more frequently tlian that which related 
how an Iriahman, jnst landed at Castle Garden, being asked how ho i 
intended to vote, waa said to have rejilied, " Agia the Government alT I 
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electoral roll a few weeks after they have arrived 
at Castle Garden. Of course, the process can ouly 
he accomplished by fraud ; hut political frauds in New 
York, the great centre of political corruption, arc so 
common that the real vote of the people ia not always 
triumphant. The emigrants who, while declaring 
their allegiance to America, retain all their old feelings 
in respect to the lands which they have left, have 
often 30 little regard for the reputation of their new 
count ly that they traffic in the privileges they 
have acquired. A case of this kind occurred in 
Pennsylvania at the Fall election.^ of 1882. Accord- 
ing to the statement of a Philadelphia paper, 
fortitied by docunients purporting to have Leen 
written by the parties concerned, certain persons con- 
tracted for the sale of some ten thousand Irish votes ] 
to one of the candidates for the office of Governor of 
the State. The New York Herald of September 12, 
1882, referring to this scandal, indignantly denounced 
tho proceeding in the following terms : — " Tha 
attempted sale of the Irish Land League vote in 
Pennsylvania is a question of very serious importance 
for Americans of every party, and of no party, who 
believe in American institutions and in a republican or 
democratic form of government. Tho majority of tho 
members of the Land League are, or profess to be, 
American citizens. They have absolved themselves 
from allegiance to the government under which they 
were born. They have sworn allegiance to the I 
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country of theii adoption, which lias given them a 
home, food, shelter, work. They have banded them- 
selves together Iq a society here, not for the purpose 
of advancing American interests, but Irish interests, in 
which genuine Americans, native and adopted, cannot 
have, and should not have, any interest except the 
broad one of the advancement of society everywhere. 
It is not wrong in them to labour towards that end in 
a general way ; but when to gain their individual and 
personal ends they put themselves on the auction 
block, and sell the atizenship with which they have 
been invested, the question becomes one of the most 
serious and most momentous importance. The mer- 
cenaries who were hired by an English king to help 
to conquer the revolutionists of 1776 are deservedly 
held in universal detestation. The pretended American 
citizens of foreign extraction who, having sworn 
allegiance to the government which was then founded, 
are now endeavouring to degrade and debauch its 
politics, are the worst foes that to-day it is called on 
to encounter. They arc now more dangerous than an 
army of invasion." An army of invasion may be 
expelled from the United States ; but it ls not possible 
to expel an army of emigrants, who, having settled in 
the country, have acquired the rights of citizenship, 
though they may be as ready to sell as they have 
been anxious to acquire them. But there would be no 
hardship in a regulation which excluded aliens from 
the privilege of the vote till they had had time to 
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understand and appreciate the institutions of the 
country. 

Should many more scandals like that of Penn- 
sylvania occur, there may not unlikely arise a demand 
for such a change of the law as will meet the evil. 
Even aa it is, the enormous number of foreign 
arrivals has encouraged a few of the public men of 
America to advocate the establishment of some sort 
of restriction. For instance, Mr. Le Due, formerly 
Chief of the Agricultural Bureau at Washington, 
contends that "the influx of foreigners now coming 
and to come is a menace and wrong that should 
meet with a speedy and decisive action in the same 
direction, if not so radical, as that insisted upon m 
the repression of the Chinese," The policy lately 
adopted against Celestial strangers may some day ' 
furnish a precedent for a similar policy against 
strangers from Europe. The United States haa 
hitherto welcomed and invited people from all parts 
of the world. It is only when these people show 
that they have no regard for the honour of the 
country, and only value the privileges of citizenship 
in order to use them for an alien purpose or for 
individual profit, that any wish is expressed for the 
revision of the old and established policy of the 
Ilepublie, 
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taNnogjIIE policy of the Bepublic in the matter 
sQ RB the disposal of the public lands is a poli< 
l "V.Qt l of doulitfiil wisdom and expediency. It ia 
a policy which ia reproducing in the New World many 
of tlie evil features of the Old. The statesmon of 
America had it in their power to commence a much 
grander experiment than that which they attemptetl 
— an experiment which would have given to the 
country, besides the political equality it possesses, a 
greater degree of social equality than has yet fallen to 
its lot. They had a rich and virgin soil of almost un- 
limited extent to which that great experiment could 
liavo been applied. It is extraordinary even now, 
antl it may in course of time be found to have been 
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disastrous, that they shoulJ not have known how 
best to have used the advantage which fortune placed 
in their hands* llie Republic has divested itself of 
its own patrimony — given or disposed of it to all who 
asked. The folly of feudal monarcha in bestowing 
splendid manors on the favourites of the Crown was 
even less conspicuous than that of the commonwealth 
of America in transferring to the hands of private 
■ Tlie opiaion uipresaed in tha text ia energetically contested bj my 
estecDied friend, Mr, Charlton of Oliicago. " Jiaat thiuk," he writes, 
" ur the tremendons experiment w)iich the statesmen of America did 
commence ; a Rcpnblic in which tho whole peoplo were to have a 
voice— 'a (joTcrnment of the people, by the people, for the people,' 
Sucb a government had CEVer before been attempted in tho biatory of 
tlie world. Tlio fonndera of the Bepublic had to combat the pmJQdicGB 
of agos, tbe cowardice of wealth, the superstition whicii hedged around 
kings, as well as to contend against the army and navy of ths miatresa 
of the seas. Tiiey hail opposition enough from Quakers who did not 
bcliove in war, from wealth whicll stood in dread of chango, from that 
love of the mother land wkich was in all their hearts. Suppose they had 
ailded to all this, novel iloctrines abont tho land, to which few peoplo 
at tliat time had given maoh attention, and which nearly all would 
hnve misundcrstooit : what ehimce, do you think, tbey would hara 
liad of anccesa in tho battle for iniippetidonco ) Thoy did enough to 
make the world grateful to them Cor all timo. To have attempted 
inoro would have simply invited disastrous failure." For all tliat the 
Fathers of the Republic did mankind will ever bo their debtor. But 
when they had comiuored independence, when they bad established 
the divine right of the people, was it not still in their power, if thoy 
had foreseen tbe consei^nenees of ri^taining the old policy of Europe, to 
bnve declared that the virgin and unoccupied lands of the country 
should never be alienated from the nation ! I do not complain that 
tho earlier «tate«mcl) of America did not see far : I only regret that 
they did not Bee fartber. 
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owners the fertile valleys and prairies of the West. 
All the land round about Niagara was owned at one 
time by the State of New York. It was sold or given 
to private persons, so that every citizen who wants to 
Bee the wonderful cataract has to pay for the privilege. 
And now it is proposed that the State should buy 
back the property which was once its own, and which 
ought never to have been alienated, at a cost of 
several millions of dollars. 

The foolish policy of which this is simply an 
example is still pursued in the newer territories of 
the Republic. It is bad enough that public lands 
should be given to individuals on condition that they 
cultivate them; it is worse that millions of acres 
should be handed over to corporations who use them 
for purposes of speculation. If the theory be admitted 
that the private ownership of the soil is the best 
means of procuring its cultivation, and that the State 
is justified in relinquishing control of what ought to 
be considered national property, then there is little to 
be said against the manner in which the great railway 
companies of America have become possessed of vast 
stretches of territory. It was to encourage the con- 
struction of railways in the unsettled parts of the 
country that the Government ofiered inducements in 
the way of great land grants ; but serious evils have 
resulted all the same. Mr. Sackville West, the English 
Minister at Washington, has explained in a report 
some of the consequences of the agrarian policy of 
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the Governiiiunt. It is evident from tlic facts stated 
by Mr. West that America is preparing for herself a 
land question which is certain to give trouble here- 
after. There are landowners in the Far West whose 
estates are as extensive as any of those of our English 
aristocracy, though it must be admitted that the lands 
in the former case are used for cultivation instead of 
being kept for pleasure or retained for the exercise of 
political influence. Thirty-nine of the great railway 
companies own among them grants amounting to no 
fewer than 179,922,528 acres, which is about five 
times the acreage of England and Wales! The 
largest holder of land is the Atlantic and Pacific 
Company, which possesses 49,244,803 acres — twelve 
millions more than the acreage of the English 
kingdom. The Northern Pacific Railway comes 
next with 42,000,000 acres; then the Union Pacific, 
with 12,000,000; then the Southern Pacific, with 
11,904,000; and then the Central Pacific, with nearly 
8,000,000 acres. Numerous other comparatively 
insignificant companies have absorbed considerably 
more than a million acres each. This aggregation 
of public lands by the great railway corporations of 
America has resulted from the policy of Congress to 
make grants of every alternate .section along the line 
of road, within a certain number of miles, say twelve 
or twenty. It has followed from the prevailing 
system that there is growing up in a new country the 
evil features of that old and cfl'utc society in Europe 
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which all Americans affect to despise. The railway 
companies, however, are disposing of their property as 
fast as they can find customers. Mr. West mentions 
that they have already sold 14,310,204 acres at the 
price of 68,995,479 dollars; but it is estimated that 
they still hold in reserve about 164,512,334 acres. 
The disposal of these vast estates will not, of course, 
improve matters much, because it can only tend to 
increase the disparity between the very rich and the 
very poor. 

A significant question bearing on this subject was 
lately put by Mr. Carl Schurz to a society connected 
with Harvard University: — "But when that stock 
of virgin lands has passed into private ownership; 
when the poor find themselves confronted with the 
same diflSculties with which they have to struggle in 
older countries, while the rich relentlessly use their 
advantages to increase their wealth — all the more 
relentlessly as the accumulation of riches will have 
bred habits of profligate luxury and insatiable, selfish 
indulgence — what then?" Yes, indeed, what then? 
It is too late now to reverse a policy which will in duo 
course alienate almost every foot of the public lands 
of America. Daring political speculators, however, 
are already propagating the theory that land should 
be common property, that the State should own and 
control it, and that the present proprietors should be 
compelled to relinquish it without any compensation 
whatever. These ideas of Henry George, advocated 
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with rare ability, are supported by a class which is at 
present small, but which may in course of time 
increase prodigiously in numbers. But there is one 
serious objection oven to the ultimate success of the 
principles propounded in "Progress and Poverty." 
Since the present proprietors have bought their faniis 
and holdings from the nation, the nation would 
outrage every sentiment of justice if it were to reclaim 
them without at least some fair system of exchange. 
On the other hand, any attempt to repurchase the 
properties which the State has voluntarily sold on 
its own terms would require such a fabulous command 
of money, and such a wonderful amount of financial 
skill, that the scheme may be pronounced chimerical. 
So, then, the mistake of the founders of the Kepublio 
will have to be pursued to the end, unless, indeed, in 
the meantime, some new and xinexpcctcd project 
should be conceived to avert the threatened danger. 

Some centuries may have to elapse before the 
citizens of the United States will bo called upon to 
face the graver evils whose seeds have been implanted 
by a mistaken policy in regard to the soil. It has 
liri;n computed that the territories of the United 
States arc vast enough and rich enough to support a 
population of 300,000,000 of people. Even at tho 
rapid rate of progress which is the normal condition of 
things under the exhilarating climate of the West, 
very many years must be consumed before the New 
World becomes as populated as the Old, though it 
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must not be forgotten that the natural increase of the 
native population is being supplemented by enormous 
arrivals from other parts of the globe. Ample time is 
therefore afforded for the discovery of a new system 
and the development of a new race on the American 
continent. As to a new system, there are at present 
no clear indications of anything of the sort ; for the 
American mind does not appear to give itself much 
trouble about political Utopias or social paradises. 
The prospects of a new race are brighter than the 
prospects of a new system. Much was said about 
miscegenation during the war between North and 
South. When the black races became thoroughly 
amalgamated with the white, as must happen in the 
course of ages, the belief was expressed that a higher 
type of people would be produced than even the one 
or the other. If there be any virtue in the mixture of 
races, there is certain to be developed in the United 
States an entirely new variety of mankind. The older 
countries of the world are being laid under contribu- 
tion to this end. Since time began no such process of 
miscegenation has been witnessed as that which is 
now being worked out in America. Germans, 
Spaniards, Italians, Russians, Frenchmen, Scandi- 
navians, natives of the British Isles — all are mixing 
with Africans, Mongols, and fragments of the 
indigenous population, in such a way that the like 
of it will probably never be seen on this globe 
again. Already the climate of the country and the 
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cu'cu Distance 3 of the situation r.re producing a distinct 
nation, more unlike that from which the original 
founders of the Republic sprang than France is 
unlike Germany or Germany is unlike Russia. When, 
then, the great amalgamation has been completed, 
when all the elements that constitute American 
society have been tliorongbly worked up together — 
kneaded, as it were, into one homogeneous batch — 
it must necessarily follow that the character of the 
new production will be totally different, and, let ua 
hope, infinitely superior, to anything that has yet 
been seen under the sim. 

If we restrict our speculations as to the future 
■within a moderate compass of time, we shall discern 
signs of equal LopofuInGss for the States. The 
common schools of the Republic are binding the 
people together as no other nation has ever been 
bound before. The rich man and the poor man 
arc better known to each otlicr in America than 
they are anywhere else in the world. Indeed, the 
distinction of riches and of poverty constitutes 
scarcely any barrier whatever to social and personal 
intercourse. The eqiiality which exists in American 
society is infinitely more real than persons living in 
Europe can understand. What divisions and classes 
prevail have neither the same meaning nor the same 
effect that they have among older societies. The 
pride of rank does not exist at all, and even the pride 
of wealth affects very little the course of the national 
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life. With political equality, with absolute religious 
equality, with a nearer approach to social equality 
than exists anywhere else on earth, the personal 
comfort and the individual dignity of American 
citizens are in no way and at no time disturbed 
by artificial restraints or unnatural restrictions. So 
many advantages are enjoyed by the American people 
—material prosperity, equal rights, freedom of social 
intercourse, chances and opportunities which have 
never been surpassed — that the student of society 
cannot look forward through the mists of ages 
without a feeling of satisfaction and confidence. 

Poets familiar with America, though not natives 
of her soil, have paid honour and homage to her 
virtues and her renown. Few have rendered this 
tribute with more pathos or fervour than John Boyle 
O'Reilly, perhaps the most gifted Irishman in the 
States, Mr. O'Reilly recited a poem on this pregnant 
theme at the reunion of the Army of the Potomac, 
held at Detroit on June 14, 1882. After surveying 
the condition of the continent of Europe, covered 
with fortresses and bristling with bayonets, the poet 
depicted the state and strength of America, "whose 
only camps are cities of the dead " — the dead who lie 
in common graves along the heights of Arlington : — 

But turn our eyes from those oppressive lands : 
Behold, one country all defenceless stands, 
One nation-continent, from east to west, 
AVith riches heaped upon her bounteous breast ; 
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Her miaes, her marta, her sliill of haud and bmin, 
That bring AJadJin'a dream to liglit again I 
Where sleep the conqaerors ! Here iffclianca for spoil ; 
Snch unmatched fielda, such endleaa, thoughtless toil 1 
Yaiu dream of olden time I Ths robber Btreiigth 
That Birept its will is OTermatchcd at length- 
Here, not with words, but smiles, the people greet 
The foreign spy in harbour, graiiary, street ; 
Hera towns unguarded lie, for here alone 
Nor caste, nor king, nor privilege is known. 
For home the farmer ploughs, the miner delves, 
A land of toilers, tailing for themselves ; 
A land of cities, which no fortress ibields. 
Whose open streets reach out to fertile fields ; 
Whose roads are shaken bj no armies' tread ; 
Whose only camps are cities of the dead 1 
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Canada ! " The appearance of this inscrip- 
tion on a fingerpost in the United States 
has a curious effect, especially as our 
American colonies are even more enormous in area 
than the territories of the Eepublic itself, extending, 
as they do, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Lakes to the Arctic Regions. The fingerpost 
indicated, not the road to any particular town or 
village, but the road to one of the great dependencies 
of the British Crown. It was almost as if somebody 
had put up a signboard in Asia to point out, in an 
indefinite kind of way, the route to Africa. But the 
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information conveyed Ly the fingerpost erected in the 
village of Niagara was correct enougli. The street to 
which it directed the notice of a stranger led to the 
Suspension Bridge across the Niagara River, over- 
looking, though at some distance, the wonderful 
cataracts. 

The Niagara Falls, which everyhody who visits 
America goes to see, have been so often described that 
I shall not myaelE add much to the literature of the 
subject. The great chain of lakes which partly sepa- 
rates the United States from Canada, penetrates the 
continent for considerably more than a thousand miles. 
These lakes flow one into the other, and so drain 
themselves through the Gulf of St. Lawrence into tho 
Atlantic Ocean. The elevation of Lake Erie is very 
much higher than that of Lake Ontario. Hence the 
river which connects the one lake with the other has 
to make a rapid descent from the higher to the loweu 
level. Precipitated over precipices varying from 149 
to 162 feet high, the Niagara River, near tha 
village of that name, forms the Niagara Falls, down 
which, it is computed, 710,000 tons of water are pro- 
jected every minute ! As tho river approaches the 
precipice, it is divided by Goat Island. Tliere are, 
therefore, two great falls, one called the American and 
the other the Horse Shoe or CanatUan Falls, TTie 
latter is the more picturesque. It is the common 
experience of travellers, I believe, that the first sight 
of the phenomenon causes a feeling of disappointment. 
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I shared the common experience. The falls, as I saw 
them from a distance, struck me as being a little 
insignificant. When, however, I had time to go near 
them, to examine them in detail, to survey them from 
below, and to endeavour even to get partially behind 
them, they became more and more impressive and 
majestic. The lovely colour of the water as it plunges 
into the abyss, the incessant and deafening roar it 
produces, the clouds of spray which are sent high up 
into the heavens, saturating everything in the neigh- 
bourhood as if it were exposed to continual rainfall — 
all make Niagara a spectacle to bo remembered for ever. 
Owing to a chasm in the centre of the Horse Shoe, 
whicli chasm, I understand, is of recent formation, 
the spray is ever aud anon thrown up in enormous 
jets and points of exactly the appearance of rockets, 
thus furnishing, as an American writer has observed, 
" a perpetual Fourth of July." I saw the falls under 
peculiar and favourable conditions — by sunlight, 
moonlight, and electric light. From the Canadian and 
American banks of the river, numerous and powerful 
streams of electric illumination were poured upon the 
falling flood; but though these streams lit up with 
beautiful effect sections of the falls, they totally failed 
to give the observer the lea-st notion of the general 
extent. But more extraordinary, to my mind, than 
even the falls themselves are the Whirlpool Kapids, 
some three or four miles below them. The river, after 
leaving the falls, pursues a tolerably placid career 
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between the precipitous banks which enclose it till a 
narrower channel is reached ; theu it rushes with such 
marvellous force and impetuosity through the gorge 
that an extraordinary phenomenon is produced. From 
some cause or otlier, apparently the impact of the 
water against the rocks on either aide, the river bulges 
up in the middle, giving it an arched or rounded 
appearance. It is estimated that the difference in the 
height of the stream in the centre and at the sides is 
not less than eight or ten feet. Through this fearful 
flood a party of daring men undertook to guide a little 
steamboat, the Maid of the Mist. They succeeded iu 
accomplishing the feat ; but one of them received such 
a shock to hia nervous system that he died soon after- 
wards. It was here, too, that Captain Webb had his 
life literally crushed out by the awful forces he 
encountered in the foolish attempt to swim through 
the Rapids and the Whirlpool beyond. Among the 
numerous stories of Niagara is one which records how 
a matter-of-fact Irishman regarded the marvel, " Is 
it not wonderful ? " asked a gentleman standing near 
him. " What is wonderful ? " he asked in return. 
" Why, that vast body of water falling over those 
clifiFs." " Sure," exclaimed the Irishman, " and what's 
to hinder it ? " 

The water privileges of Niagara River above the 
falls are of course of immense value. Every foot of 
ground in American territory from which a view of 
the falls can be obtained has been bought up and 
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enclosed. It thus happens that there is no spot in 
the United States which commands a prospect of one 
of the wonders of the world without the visitor being 
required to pay for the enjoyment of the sight. It is 
otherwise and better in Canada: for there a high 
road runs alongside the river in full, free view of both 
falls. Let it be said to the credit of the Americans 
that a strong and vigorous demand has been made for 
removing both the obstructions to free access to the 
falls and the unsightly erections which deface the 
natural beauty of the surrounding district. Some 
time ago, the Canadian Government made a proposition 
to the Government of the State of New York that the 
land on both sides of the falls should be purchased by 
the public for the purpose of forming the whole neigh- 
bourhood into an international park, free and accessible 
to the whole world. Negotiations to that end were 
commenced by Lord DufFerin with a former Governor 
of New York State. The Legislature of the State 
was on the point of passing the necessary measure, 
when a later Governor, Mr. Alonzo B. Cornell, with 
the approval and assistance of the leader of Tammany 
Hall, interposed to defeat it. Now, however, that 
Mr. Cleveland has succeeded Mr. Cornell, the eflFort to 
accomplish €i great and desirable enterprise has been 
successful. Under the provisions of a bill which 
passed the New York Legislature in the spring of 
the present year, a commission has been appointed to 
carry out the object in view. It is proposed to 
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purchase for the free use o£ the puhlic a strip of all 
the land, varying from 50 to 150 yards wide, which 
commands a prospect of the rapids and the falls, 
besides all the islands ahove the falls between the 
Canadian boundary and the American shore. There 
is thus every chance of a satisfactory settlement of 
tlie matter. 

Several gentlemen belonging to Hamilton made 
tlie few days I spent in that part of the American 
continent alike pleasant and instructive. Mr. E. B. 
Witton, who showed me all tlie points of interest 
both in that city and in Toronto, waa, I believe, 
the first working man who ever entered a British 
rarliameiit, his election for Hamilton preceding by a 
short time the election of Mr. Burt for Morpeth. Tha 
popular party in Ontario is, it appears, strongly 
imbued with protectionist notions. It was this party , 
which elected Mr. Witton, who, by reason of his ability \ 
and his accomplishments, was in every respect worthy J 
of the confidence reposed in him. But there was , 
another party concerned in a recent election about 
which a gentleman formerly connected with the 
Hamilton press told me an amusing story. Tha 
candidate selected by it declared of himself and hia 
friends, " We are the people." Wlien he was defeated 
at the poll — rather badly defeated, too, I believe — he 
was rallied on the subject of his previous declaration. 
" Yes, sir," he said, " we are the people ; but there are 
too few of us ! " Tlie gentleman who related this | 
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anecdote mentioned a fact highly creditable to the 
citizens of Hamilton. The governor of the city gaol, 
he said, had remarked in conversation with him that 
he sometimes wondered why the Government con- 
tinued to pay him his salary, since the prison under 
his charge was almost empty. Mr. Witton assured me 
that Hamilton, and indeed all Canadian cities, were not 
only remarkable for the absence of crime, but for the 
absence of municipal corruption of any kind — an 
immunity which he attributed to the refusal of the 
citizens to mix up general politics with their local 
affairs. Hamilton has still another claim to honour- 
able respect. It was the residence of "old man 
Freeman" — to use a phrase current in that part of 
the world — who fought at his own expense the case of 
John Anderson, the fugitive slave. Anderson, it may 
bo remembered, had slain his owner, a Southern 
planter of the name of Seneca Digges, and had then 
escaped into Canada. The extradition of the fugitive 
was demanded by the United States Government, then 
controlled by the Slave Power ; but Lawyer Freeman 
defended Anderson, contended that the crime was 
committed in the attempt to regain his natural right 
to liberty, and succeeded in convincing the Canadian 
judges that they were not justified in restoring him to 
the hands of his pursuers. 

The situation and surroundings of Hamilton are 
remarkably pleasant and attractive. Like almost 
all other cities on the American continent, Hamilton is 
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entirely free from that peculiar exclusivenesH which 
distinguishes our own towus. No man who owns a 
beautiful garden thinks it necessary to his own enjoy- 
ment of it that he should exclude it from the gaze of 
the public. The view of the city from Hamilton 
Mountain, with the broad waters of Lake Ontario 
close at hand, is charming in the extreme. Equally 
delightful is the aspect of Toronto, the capital of tho 
province, a few miles away. Stately public buildings 
of various kinds — Colleges, Courts of Law, and Houses 
of Parliament — adorn the city. The avenues of 
Toronto, though less extensive than those of Chicago, 
are equally imposing. College Avenue, leading to the 
University, is a magnificent thoroughfare, nearly a 
mile long, a hundred feet wide, and lined with a 
double border of handsome trees, Spadina Avenue ia 
a still broader thoroughfare, being no fewer than IGO 
feet in width. A movement is now on foot to encircle 
the city, after the manner of Chicago, with a series of 
parka and boulevards. The University stands in a 
lovely park of its own, which ia joined to another, 
called the Queen's Park, There is in the latter estate 
a colossal marble statue of Britannia, which waa 
erected to the memory of tho volunteers who died in 
ISGC during the Fenian invasion of the Dominion, 
The view of Toronto and its suburbs from the tower 
of the University, under an atmosphere so marvellously 
clear that every object within the range of vision is 
distinctly visible, is almost unequalled for picturesquo 
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lieauty, A sLstoc o£ Thomaa Carlyle's resides in 
Hamilton ; while Toronto is the residence o£ two 
persons well known in the old country. One of them 
— Alexander Somerville, the " whistler at the plough " 
— ia now an old man, past all further service to the 
popular cause. Edward Hanlan, the most wonderful 
rower that ever pulled an oar, ia the proprietor of an 
liotel which is situated on a narrow sandy island in 
Lake Ontario, a short distance from the shore. 

The monument to the volunteers in Queen's Park 
is only one of many indications of the patriotic 
spirit of the Canadian people. I had expected to find 
that there were at least some among the Canadians 
disposed to favour the annexation of the provincoa 
to the United States. So far from this being the 
case, however, I found that the idea was not only 
repudiated, but resented as a sort of insult. Knowing 
that Mr. Goldwin Smith had advocated the separation 
of the colonies from the mother country, and knowing 
also that he had some connection with Toronto, I 
happened to allude to him in conversation with two 
of the officials of the University. I shall not soon 
forget the indignation both gentlemen expressed the 
moment they heard Mr. Smith's name mentioned. 
Had he been a traitor to his country of the worst 
type, they could hardly have been more vehement 
in their denunciation of the proposal with which 
his name ia identified. If these gentlemen represent 
the prevailing feeling of the people, there is not much 
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likelihood, during the present generation at least, o£ ] 
any separatist movement meeting with the smallest j 
countenance in our North American dependencies. It I 
was clear to me, from all I saw and heard, that the.-j 
Canadians were proud of their connection with the j 
British Empire. There was, too, in the speech and 
appearance of the coloniata a much greater resem- 
hlance to the people of the old country thau I noticed 
among the people of the United States. Boston is the 
most English city in the Republic ; but even the 
experience I had in Boston did not remind me of 
England in anything like the same degree as the . 
intercourse I had with our fellow- subjects in Canada. 1 
Americans themselves are apt to praise Canada at the \ 
expense of their own country. When travelling by ' 
railway from Chicago to Hamilton, the train stopped " 
for a short timo at the city of London, which 
situated on a river called the Thames, and which | 
hoaata of a public building built in imitation of 
Windsor Ca.stle. Among my fellow-travellers was an 
American citizen who was visiting Canada for the 
lirst time. Tlie appearance of a dignitary of the 
Church, clad in episcopal costume, astonished lum I 
greatly ; but he soon forgot his astonishment in praise I 
of the greater genuineness of things in the British 
dependency. " Clothes are clothes in Canada, and not | 
shoddy," he said ; " and boots are boots, and not | 
paper." Whether this admiration for another natii 
arose from the natural dewiro of some people 
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disparage their own country and their owm institu- 
tions, I could not of course say ; but the incident 
afforded an indication of the repute which Canada has 
acquired even among its neighbours. There cannot 
bo tho least doubt, in any event, of the thorough 
loyalty of the Canatlian provinces. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 



rr — THE ABBASBWATIOKB 



: FAIIK — " DltBAT 



—Mil. LOWELL — " WE TAKE I 

■HE BHITISU isles — QBHERAL 8CH0FIELD 
— EKQLlaU ATTITOE DDEIMO THE WAR OF SECESSIOK— ETFECTH 



COMUODOBB TATTNALL : " BLOOD I 



f^SlOira F. FINERTY, formerly an officer in 
1^9 Wi tlio Federal army, and now a member of the 
1==*^ Federal Congress for one of the districts of 
Illinois, publishes an Irish paper in Chicago, with 
these words for its motto : — " Europe, not England, 
the Mother Country of America," The object o£ 
inculcating this historic theory is of course to expel 
from the American mind the idea that there ia 
anything more in common between England and 
America than there is between America and any 
other part o£ Europe, The doctrine taught by Mr. 
Finerty'a paper, together with the general tone of 
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all the other Irish papers published in the United 
States, proves the existence of a deep and implacable 
feeling of resentment and hatred against England 
on the part of the great bulk of the Hibernian 
element in that country. 

I have mentioned the name of Mr. Finerty, because 
I happen to have made the acquaintance of that 
gentleman when he was on a visit to Washington 
in the summer of 1882, It was in the office of a 
newspaper correspondent that I was introduced to 
him. The announcement of the fact that I had the 
misfortune to belong to England had a strange and 
startling eflFect. Mr. Finerty immediately commenced 
an eloquent and powerful tirade against my unhappy 
country. The speaker was tremendously in earnest; 
the language in which he clothed his denunciations 
was striking and eflfective ; and the passion he 
imported into his deliverances clearly showed, not 
only that Mr. Finerty was no ordinary man, but that 
his patriotic fervour was beyond doubt or question. 
Nevertheless, the scene could not be otherwise than 
painful to an Englishman who was also endowed with 
some patriotic instincts. But as life would not be 
worth living if one were to expend it in everlasting 
wrangles, I concluded to hold my peace. Nor did I 
utter a protest, even when my Irish friend justified 
and commended the assassinations in Phoenix Park, 
which were then fresh in everybody's mind. When 
I met Mr. Finerty the next day (we were sailing 
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down the Potomac together, hent on a pilgrimage 
to Washington's home at Mount Vernon), I reaped 
tho reward of the discreet silence I had maintained 
on my first introduction to him. Mr. Finerty was no i 
longer the terrible Anglophobist, but a pleasant and | 
accomplished acquaintance. As I have said, he had 
served in the Federal army during the great strugglo 
between North and South. The voyage down the 
Potomac and back again was therefore rendered all 
the more interesting from Mr. Finerty's description of 
some o£ the exciting events which had occurred in 
the course of the conflict on the banks of that majestic 
stream.* 

The incident that happened in the office of the i 
newspaper correspondent furnished an illustration of 
the prevailing sentiments among American people in 
regard to the quarrel between England and Ireland, i 
Not one of the gentlemen who listened to the really | 
well-delivered periods of Mr. Finerty sympathised I 
with that gentleman's attack. No sooner had he left ' 
the room, indeed, than one of them hastened to allay ' 
any apprehension that might have been aroused as ' 
to the possibility of a quarrel occurring between 
England and America on account of the Irish 
trouble. " You may take it from mo who know 
something of the sentiments of the statesmen and 

• Mr. Fiuorty waa prosont at tho Irish Convention lii'lJ in F 
delphia in April, 1SS3. Tlipi'e, it waa said, lio was " tlic leaJtr o 
dynamite minority." 
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legislators in Washington — you may take it from 
me," he said, "that nine-tenths of the public men 
of this country are quite satisfied that Great Britain 
understands perfectly well how to manage her own 
aflairs." Nor was this the only assurance imparted 
to me of the disposition of the American Government 
and the American people to remain on good terms 
with the old country, A loud outcry was at that 
time being raised in a certain portion of the press 
for the recall of Mr. Lowell, the United States 
Minister in London, on account of his supposed 
apathy in not demanding the release of Irish- 
Americans who had been thrown into prison in 
Ireland on " reasonable suspicion of crime." " Rest 
assured," I was told over and over again, when the 
subject was mentioned in conversation, "that Mr. 
Lowell will not be recalled." Whether or not there 
was any just cause of complaint against his Excellency, 
the fact remains that he is still the honoured repre- 
sentative of the Republic in London. 

The peculiar position of the British Islands, and the 
consequent diflSculties which surround the relations of 
the English and the Irish people, are not, I think, 
generally understood in the United States. There is 
a humorous story of a Boston school-mistress, who, 
when she was asked to point out Great Britain on a 
map of Europe which she had drawn, is said to have 
answered, " Oh, we take no account of islands ! " Of 
course it is impossible to appreciate the political posi- 
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tion o£ the United Kiagdom without knowing also 
something of its geographical position. I£ Ireland, as 
Mr. Bright put it many years ago, could be removed 
from her moorings three thousand miles to the west, 
our trouhles with that country would soon he at an 
end. The separation of the islands by a very much 
smaller distance than that mentioned by Mr. Bright 
would suffice for the purpose. It is only because 
Ireland is so closely contiguous to England that the 
independence of the one is utterly incompatible with 
the independence of the other — it is only because of 
this, probably, that England has not long since assented 
to the separation which Irish patriots are demanding. 
So far aa I was able to judge from what I saw and , 
heard, it seemed to me that this peculiar feature of the 
situation in the British Isles was rarely considered, i 
and still more rarely understood, by those Americana j 
who discussed in the press, on the platform, or in the 
Senate the affairs of the mother country. One 
American citizen, however, with whom I had the \ 
pleasure of conversing on topic? of an international ] 
character, saw clearly the actual state of matters, I I 
allude to General Schofield, who earned a distin- | 
guiahed name in the military annals of the atnig 
which terminated in the ahohtion of slavery, i 
" England's position," ho said to me, " is preciselj^ d 
like ours during the war. When I was in command | 
of Missouri, I told the people of that section that 
much aa we loved them, and much as we wished to 
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live on kindly terms with them, I would reduce their 
entire territory to a state of nature rather than allow 
them to secede from the Union." The integrity of the 
Republic was necessary for the preservation of the 
Republic. General Schofield is probably not alone 
among the leading men of America in seeing that the 
same principle applies to the United Kingdom. 

The comments of American newspapers on British 
affairs indicate at times a strange ignorance of the 
facts of the case, of the ideas which penetrate them, 
and, above all, of the sentiments which animate the 
people concerned. Moreover, there is now and then 
a certain flippancy of tone in some of the references to 
the old country which makes American journals not 
altogether pleasant reading to an English traveller. 
Nor was it more pleasant to read, as I did in a speech 
which the Hon. William D. Kelley had delivered in 
Congress on the Tariff Question, and a copy of which 
the author had sent to me in Washington, that 
England was " the vampire of nations." * But the 

* The way iu which Mr. Kelley proved his proposition, that 
England is "the vampire of nations," is as comical a piece of 
reasoning as anything that may be found in Arteraus Ward. And 
yet the hon. gentleman, when he delivered it, was gravely and 
solemnly addressing the representatives of the United States. This 
example of unconscious absurdity is worth quoting here. Bear in 
mind that Mr. Kelley was trying to show the advantage of the 
American policy of Protection over the English policy of Free 
Trade. **We have," said he, **come to be a beacon-light, seen 
of all the world, and by the lustre of our career are showing oppressed 
nations the means by which to escape from the fangs of the vampire of 
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ignorance of English aflliirs that diHtinguishcs Ameri- 
can newspapers is nofc greater than the ignorance of 
American affairs which was displayed by English 
newspapers at the time o£ the great war. The actual 
and undoubted attitude of the people of this country 
towards the parties to that conflict is even yet mis- 
understood by Americans generally. When I had 
occasion to explain that our newspapers did not reflect 
the real sentiments of the nation on the merits of 
Federals and Confederates, and when I called atten- 
tion to the fact that not more than a dozen public 
meetings bad pa9,sed resolutions of sympathy with the 
Houth, whereas hundreds of public meetings, many of 
them among the largest ever held in the country, had 
passed resolutions of sympathy with the North, the 
statement in almost every instance seemed to come 
in the nature of a surprise to the persons to whom 
the information was imparted. The inability of 1 
Americans to dissociate the English people from the ] 
views advocated in the English press is not at all 
wonderful, seeing that it was only through the press 

nationa, England. Sir, this ghastly llglli'u oX ^tpcecli is not mitie, 
is it tliB lunguQgs of ona nlio was given to licatcil debute or raahncss of 
s]ieeuh. I borrow from a pbiloaopbel! whose futne, wtiicil ta norlil-iriJe 
and undying, rests on the paraiatency witli wllicll ho laboured to pro- 
mote tiio application of nature's kws and subtle forces to tbo ameliora- 
tion of tlic condition of his rellow-tncn." AuJ all this was simply a 
prelude to a qnotation from Bnrmi Liebig, wlieroin that eminent 
chemiat condemned England for importing manures Sinia other coim- 
triea while she squandered her awa through her sewers into the sea ! 
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that they could at that time form any idea of the 
feelings which prevailed in England. 

The misunderstanding which arose between the two 
peoples in consequence of the hostile attitude the 
English press assumed towards the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Federal cause continued long after the 
close of the strife which originated it. Such was the 
resentment which Americans felt on account of the 
support the wealthier classes in England had afforded 
to the Southern rebellion that it would have required 
a very little breeze to fan the embers of bitterness into 
a flame of open war. I was assured, however, that 
public feeling in the States has now undergone a com- 
plete change. This change was attributed to two 
circumstances — the settlement of the Alabama question 
and the public sympathy which the assassination of 
President Garfield had evoked throughout England. 
The prompt payment of the Geneva Award had 
removed all cause of difficulty between the two 
countries, while the universal expression of indig- 
nation and regard which had been tendered -to the 
American Government after the commission of 
Guiteau*s crime, and especially the letter which Queen 
Victoria, with true womanly instinct, had written to 
Mrs. Garfield, had rewakened all the old feelings of 
affection which the younger country entertained for 
the elder. So strong is now the desire of the American 
people to remain on friendly and cordial terms with 
England, that the main cause of the popular satisfac- 
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tic'U with the rotiroment of Mr. Blaiac, as an eminent | 
lawyer o£ Boston informed mc, was the apprehension I 
ttiat the pohcy of that statesman would .sooner or 
later eventuate in a quarrel with England. "Elaine 
is now," said he, "a dead coct in a pit." One 
o£ the most notable iucidents in connection with 
the centennial anniversary of the surrender of York- 
town was the honours that were there and then paid 
to the British flag. If other proof were wanting 
of the cordial feeling existing in America towards 
England, it would perhaps be found in the sentiment 
which was drunk at a banquet given by prominent 
citizens of New York to Sir Edward M. Archbold, the 
late British Consul in that city — " Two Nations which 
God has put together no man can put asunder." 

The diiEculty which Aniericans sometimes find in ! 
appreciating the conduct and policy of England was 
brought forcibly to my mind by the tone o£ public 
feeling in the States when the massacre of Alexandria 
occurred in 1882. The sneering comments o£ the 
press as to what the writers considered the want of ' 
decision and enterprise of the English Government was 
reflected in the conversation of the people. Over and 
over again, when discussion turned on the Egyptian 
Question, some such remarks as these were addresseii 
to me : " Englishmen have been slaughtered by whole- 
sale in the streets of Alexandria, Why in thunder 
don't the Government punish the murderers ? The 
old country must be played out. If she allows herself 
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to be insulted in this manner by a pack of rascally 
Arabs, she will have to take a back seat among the 
nations of the earth." When afterwards the British 
fleet did take the matter in hand, soiiie of the news- 
papers querulously complained of what had been done, 
and even unfairly insinuated that the fleet had 
bombarded and burned Alexandria, although, as a 
matter of fact, it had only attacked the forts which 
menaced it. This captious kind of criticism indicated 
nothing more than the desire of the American people 
that England should exhibit some of the energy and 
alacrity they themselves would probably have displayed 
in similar circumstances. It was more in pity than in 
anger that they complained of what they considered 
the remissness and indecision of the old country. So 
interpreted, all their complaints and criticisms may be 
ascribed to a genuine esteem for their ancient kindred. 
As a young man may regard his grandfather, lament- 
ing his weakness while respecting his age, so may 
America be said to regard England. The fact that the 
commander of an American ship in the harbour of 
Alexandria rendered some little assistance to the 
British fleet was repeatedly mentioned in my hearing 
with pride and admiration. Time and again similar 
evidences have been afforded of the interchange of 
courtesies between the two nations. When a British 
fleet was engaged in warlike operations in China, an 
American commander went to its aid, justifying his 
proceeding in the matter with the historic exclamation, 
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" Blood is thicker than water." * The sentiment that 
inspired this action would probably inspire the entire 
American people, should the old country ever find 
herself in need of help to preserve her existence or 
maintain her authority. 

* Theaa memoralila words ffcre uttered by Connnndore Josiah 
Tatlnnll. Mr. Thomaa Gibbons, writing in the JVeuKastk Wcchty 
ChrawicU, haa giveu th? foOowing BGCount of tlie tiansaction i — " On 
the 25tli of June, 1839, the Euglieh naval force, under Admiral Hopa, 
made an attempt to destroy the fortihcations at the month of the Peilio 
River, Korth Chica. During the action, two of the gmiboata gronnded, 
and a. third was lo badly damaged by the lire of the Chinese that sha 
Bonl; at her Eai:!ior. The small English force was ijnito unable to 
withstand the overwhelming numbers against which they fought, and 
the two stranded vc&scla actually fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Commodore Tattnall, who was close by at the time, on board hia flag- 
ship, saw the critical position of the English force, and generously 
rendered that assistance to the British admiral which greatly mitigated 
the eflbcts of the repulse. 'Blood is thickur than water," Tattnall said, 
when proffering his aid. Referring to tha incident, soon after it oeonrrod, 
a writer in Bla£kwoo<rs Magasine remarked ; — 'Gallant Americans ! 
You aud your admiral did mora that day to hind England aiid the 
tToited States together than all jour lawyers and pettifogging 
n with the alTair of the 
1 not to be forgotten, 
n belonging to Commodore Tattnall's boat 
n hoard Admiral Hope's vessel, whither they bad conveyed their 
commander, and without invitation of any sort they manned English 
gans, working shoulder to shoulder with English tars t The apology of 
Tattnall's coxswain, when told that it was the duty of Ameiicau seamen 
to behave neutrally on board a British vcssal, is as characteristic in 
e famous phiaae of hia commander ; — ■' Beg pardon. 
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No greater calamity could befall the world, no 
trouble could arise more calculated to check the pro- 
gress of mankind, than a struggle between two of the 
greatest and most advanced nations on the face of the 
globe. Such a calamity, imminent as it appeared 
twenty years ago, is not now likely to occur. The 
real feeling of America towards England finds expres- 
sion, not in the small criticisms of the public journals, 
but in the significant actions of American captains in 
foreign waters. Even the disputes that have lately 
come to the surface in respect to extradition and other 
matters are not calculated to disturb the placid current 
of our friendly relations, since blood must always 
remain so much thicker than water. 



Little more remains to be said. I have endeavoured 
to give as fair and impartial an account of America as 
my limited opportunities of judging, and my still more 
limited powers of description, have enabled me to do 
it. The reader will have noticed that I have neither 
uniformly praised nor uniformly disparaged the great 
country that has been my theme. I found in America, 
as I find in England, many things that society would 
do better and be better without. If it wer^ possible 
to take all the good one finds here and add it to all the 
good one finds there, one might be able to construct a 
nobler, more wholesome, and more hopeful society than 
exists now in either country. Such evils as have 
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undoubtedly secured a lodgment in tlie polity o£ the 
great Republic are, however, as small dust in the 
5 compared with the grander features of the 
country. Certainly I shall not soon forget three 
things that came within my experience — the wonderful 
courtesy of the people, the utter absence of restraint 
or formality in connection with the institutions of 
the land, and, above all, the amazing energy and 
enterprise which Americans everywhere import into 
the varied affairs of life. Nevertheless, I never 
returned to the old country with greater love and 
admiration for it than when I returned from that 
Greater Britain beyond the Atlantic. 
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